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IjTIx^EN FOUNDATIONS' 

liflBcult and often an uninteresting branch o 
study. It does not require a great development of the reasonini 
powers, for it lacks points of attachment where reason can la; 
hold. Algebra, geometry, and chemistry develop in the studen 
energy and untiring diligence. Could spelling challenge the in 
tellect to a rational solution of its problems, there would be no lad 
of interest in its study. As to the practical importance, more thai 
ninety per cent of those who master algebra never use it afterward 
but all must spell who write. 

Though one does not use his reason, there are other powers o 
mind to be engaged in the study of spelling ; namely, perception 
and memory. These powers are capable of a high state of cultiva 
tion. Comparison is the work of perception, while association i 
the foundation of memory. In this book we provide an abundanc 
of exercise for these two faculties by marking words diacriticall; 
and classifying them according to their meaning. 

The great diversity of definitions, all coming within the rang 
of one subject, gives such a strong presentation of both unity an( 
variety, that no student can fail to become deeply interested, no 
will any normal mind find it diflBcult to retain the information thu 
acquired. 

The selection of the words, their definitions, and the dictatic 
exercises have all been carefully planned to teach students t 
correct use of the words, as well as how to spell them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The words in the lessons of this book have been very carefully 
selected with a view of giving only those most frequently used and 
most liable to be misspelled. They are classified under subject 
heads, each word is defined, also diacritically marked to show 
pronunciation, and the part of speech is indicated to agree with 
both the spelling and the definition. In addition to these essential 
features, the words are arranged alphabetically, and in each lesson 
they are numbered from 1 to 25, making them doubly convenient 
for reference. The best way to learn to discriminate in the use of 
words is to study them with other words along the same line of 
thought. Hence, all the words have been grouped on some im- 
portant basis of classification. 

Under each lesson is given a bri^f dictation exercise consisting 
of the best thoughts of the best thinkers, concisely expressed, on 
the leading topics of that lesson. These gems of thought may be 
recited in concert from the open book, or written from dictation, 
or recited from memory. The teacher can devise many interesting 
ways to utilize the dictation exercises and the aphorisms in the 
page headings. Original dictation exercises are also interspersed 
and numbered as separate lessons. 

The spelling, definition, and pronunciation are all in con- 
formity with Webster's International Dictionary, while the capi- 
talization agrees with the Century Dictionary. No words are 
capitalized except those that should always be capitalized. A 
careful study of the diacritical marks as shown in the key to pro- 
nunciation will enable the pupil to pronounce any word correctly 
at first glance. It is as important to know what a word means 
and how to pronounce it correctly, as how to spell it. 

. The geographical names include all the states and territories 
and their capitals, one hundred and fifty other cities in the United 
States, and fifty large cities of other countries. 

The manner of using the book may be varied, but we suggest 
that writing the lessons is, for obvious reasons, better than s^eUitw?, 
orally. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

[Most rules for spelling have so many exceptions that they are not of 
much aid to the learner. The following may prove of some assistance:! 

1. Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, 
when ending in a single consonant (except h and x) preceded by a 
single vowel, double the consonant: as, clan, clannish; plan, 
planned; hat, hat' ter; prefer', preferred'. When the accent of 
Ihe primitive is thrown back upon another syllable, the final letter 
is not doubled : as, prefer', pref erence; refer', ref erence. The 
following are exceptions : infer' aile, transfer' a He, chagrin' ed. 

2. A consonant at the end of a word and following a diph- 
thong or double vowel is never doubled : as, ail, haul, door, maim ; 
the word guess is only an apparent exception, as the u does not 
strictly form a diphthong with the e, but simply serves to render 
the g hard. 

3. The plural of nouns ending in y when y is preceded by a 
consonant, is formed by changing y to i and adding es : as, lily, 
lilies; lady, ladies. When y is preceded by a vowel, the plural 
is formed by adding s : as, valley, valleys. 

4. When the word full is used as an affix, one I is always 
dropped, and its compounds form their plurals by adding s to the 
singular: as, handful, handfuls. 

5. Words ending in a double consonant retain both con- 
sonants when combined with prefixes of one or more syllables : as, 
befall, rebuff. The exceptions are, withal, annul, until; and fulfill 
and instill, which may also be written fulfil, instil. 

6. In derivatives formed from words ending with silent e, 
the e is generally retained when the termination begins with a 
consonant: as, pale, paleness; hate, hateful; move, movement; 
when the e is immediately preceded by another vowel (except e), 
it is often dropped from the derivative: as, due, duly; true, truly; 
awe, awfxd. The words wholly, nursling, wisdom, abridgment, 
acknowledgment, lodgment, and judgment are exceptions. When 
the affix begins with a vowel the e is generally omitted : as, bride, 
bridal; use, usage; the e is retained in the words hoeing, shoeing, 

toeing, dyeing, singeing, tingeing. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 



VOTIHELS. 



LONG SOUNDS. 

&y long, as in . gray, ale. 



e, long, as in 
If long, as in 
5, long, as in 
u, long, as in 
7, long, as in 



peace, eve. 

fine, ice. 

note, old. 

tube, use. 

style, fly. 



SHOBT SOUNDS.* 



a, short, as in 
e, short, as in 
i, short, as in 
o, short, as in 
n, short, as in 
y, short, as in 



fat, have. 

end, check. 

ill, fin, 

not, torrid. 

ns, study, tub. 

Syst, tryst, abyss. 



*ee, long, is unmarked. All other unmarked vowels are short. 



OCCASIONAL SOUNDS. 



ft, as in ftir, f ftre, pftir. 

a, Italian, as in . arm, father, far. 
ft, as in . &8k, p&ss, d&nce. 

fh broad, as in . ftU, t^lk, swurm. 
^ like short o, as in wb^t, winder. 
6, like ft, as in ^re, b^ir, ^nrbSre. 
S, like a, as in §isht, pr§y. 

e, as in . verge, ermine, 

i, like long e, as in pique, police. 
if like e, as in . tbirsty, irksome. 



6, like short n, as in d6ne, son. 

Qf like long ob, as in dQ, mQve. 

9, like short db, as in vrQlff nv^man. 
d, like broad a, as in drder, stdrk. 
6o, as in . moon, food. 

dbf as in bd6k, Dvdbl, f d6t. 

n, preceded by r, as in rude, rural. 
V, like short db, as in . f^l, piMh. 
ft, as in ftrge, bftm, fftrl. 



i 



oi*, oy*, as in 



REGULAR DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 

oil, toy. I on*, ovr*, as in 
CONSONANTS. 



ont, onvl. 



S, soft, like s, sharp, as in sede, site, 
e, hard, like k, as in call, sne^ess. 
Sb, soft, like sb, as in ma$bine. 

eb, hard, like k, as in eboms. 

S*, hard, as in . get, tiger, begin, 
i;, soft, like j, as in . i;em, elegy. 

* Unmarked. 



s*, sharp, as in . same, yes, rest, 
s, like z, as in bas, amuse, reside, 
tb*, sharp, as in . tbing, breatb. 
tb, flat or vocal, as in smootb. 

n*, as in link, nnole. 

pb*, like f, as in pbantom, sylpb. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



\ a, adjective; adv, adverb; n. noun; pi. plural; p. p. past participle; pr. p. 
present participle; prep, preposition; v. verb; v. i. verb intransitive; v. t, verb 
'/'transitive. 



SHORT WORDS. 

Southey says, **It is with words as with sunbeams,— the more 
they are condensed the deeper they burn. ' ' 

The characteristic force of the English language is dependent 
almost wholly upon its short words. To emphasize this truth we 
begin this volume with a chapter consisting wholly of words of 
one syllable, in three grades: viz., 1st, eight hundred words of 
easy or medium diflSculty ; 2d, five hundred more difficult words, 
most of them containing silent letters, and 3d, one hundred of the 
most difficult words which our language affords in one syllable. 
Technical words are omitted, except a few that are becoming 
current in conversation. 

These fourteen hundred short, important words of one syllable 
are given without definition, but the dictation exercise at the foot 
of each page will show the views of the best writers on such topics 
as pertain to words and the use of words, and sometimes an un- 
common, but well authorized, use of a word will be indicated. Also 
many of these same words will appear in succeeding chapters, as 
the root or stem of a derivative word, or among those longer 
words to which they are related as synonyms, antonyms, or 
homonyms, but it is hoped that this special chapter on short words 
will awaken new interest in these the burden bearers of our mother 
tongue. The chapter will close with Dr. Addison Alexander's 
famous poem on short words, itself a shining example of the 
cause for which he pleads. 



\ 



PART I. 

Goniistias of 1,400 words of one syllable. 

SECTION 1. 

EIGHT HUNDRED WORDS IN COMMON USB. 



An orator or author is never successful until he has learned to make his 
words smaller than his ideas. — Emerson, 



LESSON 1, 


LESSON 2. 


LESSON 3. 


LESSON 4. 


1 ase 


1 


bend 


1 


boots 


1 


okap 


2 acts 


2 


bide 


2 


br&se 


2 


okarfte 


3 add 


3 


bile 


3 


bvad- 


3 


okat 


4 aim 


4 


bill 


4 


brand 


4 


okeck 


5 aroli 


5 


birok 


5 


brave 


5 


okeek 


6 arm 


6 


bit 


6 


bread 


6 


okew 


7 art 


7 


black 


7 


bre&k 


7 


okide 


8 babe 


8 


blade 


8 


breed 


8 


oknd 


9 baU 


9 


bland 


9 


brick 


9 


okinti 


10 bake 


10 


bl&st 


10 


broil 


10 


okoise 


11 balm 


11 


bleat 


11 


brown 


11 


okftm 


12 band 


12 


blew 


12 




12 


clamp 


13 bane 


13 


bligkt 


13 


b^rst 


13 


clan 


14 bang 


14 


blind 


14 


b^sk 


14 


clap 


15 bank 


15 


bliss 


15 


bnst 


15 


clask 


16 b&re 


16 


blow 


16 


cakes 


16 


cl&ss 


17 bark 


17 


bine 


17 


€ftll 


17 


clftW« 


18 base 


18 


blnsk 


18 


camp 


18 


d&y 


19 b&sk 


19 


board 


19 


cant 


19 


clear 


20 batb 


20 


b5de 


20 


cftnse 


20 


clSat 


21 batke 


21 


boil 


21 


sell 


21 


clef 


22 beack 


22 


bolt 


22 


sent 


22 


clime 


23 bean 


23 


bond 


23 


ckain 


23 


cloak 


24 beat 


24 


bone 


24 


ck&ir 


24 


clog 


25 bees 


25 


bdbk 


25 


ok&nt 


25 


cl5se 



y 



WoBDS. — ^The artillery of words. — ^^wift. 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled. — Homer, 
There is no point where art so nearly touches nature as when it appears 
in the form of words. — J. O, Holland. 

Fair words gladden so many a heart. — Longfellow. 

Without knowing the force of words, it is impossible to know men. — 
Confucius. 

Our words have wings but fly not v^VieTft v^ft -^wjW. — Qtew^^ "EXvA. 
Words that weep and tears that speak. — Co-voXe)!. 
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Words are 


but pictures of our thoughts. — Drydcn. 


LESSON 5. 


LESSON 6. 


LESSON 7. 


LESSON i 


1 clond 


1 


crSani 


1 


dSpe 


1 


eel 


2 dove 


2 


creed 


2 


dose 


2 


egg 


3 €loy 


3 


crib 


3 


drag 


3 


Ske 


4 cold 


4 


crime 


4 


drain 


4 


eU 


5 €5arse 


5 


crisp 


5 


dray 


5 


elni 


6 cSast 


6 


cross 


6 


dreani 


6 


dre 


7 €5at 


7 


cr5w 


7 


dress 


7 


etch 


8 €5de 


8 


crude 


8 


drift 


8 


eye 


9 €oU 


9 


cube 


9 


dHll 


9 


fase 


10 coin 


10 


c^rb 


10 


drink 


10 


fact 


11 €oke 


11 


cure 


11 


drip 


11 


fad 


12 €51d 


12 


eitrme 


12 


drive 


12 


fade 


13 €6me 


13 


c^rt 


13 


droop 


13 


fail 


14 €5ne 


14 


c^rve 


14 


drop 


14 


fair 


15 €d6k 


15 


d&n$e 


15 


dross 


15 


faith 


16 €55p 


IG 


dasb 


16 


dms 


16 


fame 


17 €5pe 


17 


date 


17 


duct 


17 


fare 


18 €5re 


18 


dftub 


18 


duke 


18 


farm 


19 cost 


19 


death 


19 


dull 


19 


fear 


20 €onch 


20 


deed 


20 


dunge 


20 


feat 


21 count 


21 


desk 


21 


dusk 


21 


feed 


22 coy 


22 


dine 


22 


dust 


22 


fen^e 


23 crani 


23 


dirt 


23 


east 


23 


fife 


24 cramp 


24 


disk 


24 


ebb 


24 


filled 


25 crftve 


25 


donie 


25 


edge 


25 


fine 



Thoughts. — Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. — Gray. 

Thinking is the talking of the soul with itself. — Plato. 

All grand thoughts come from the heart. — Vauvenargues. 

They are never alone who are accompanied with noble thoughts. — Sid 

Those who think must govern those who toil. — Goldsmith. 

Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 
How few think justly of the thinking few ! 
How many never think, who think they do. 

— Jane Taylor. 

"Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers ; for we can 1 
out of the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts win their way everywl 
Tbe cup that is full will hold no more ; keep your hearts full of good thoii^ 
tAat bad tboughta may find no room to enter." 

Guard well tby thought*- "'^ugbta are \ie«Lt^ m '^^a.N^^. — ^ouw 
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The knowledge of words is the gate of scholarship. 


Wilson. 


TiKRRON 9. 


1 
LESSON iO. 


LESSON 11. 


LESSON 12. 


1 fire 


1 foU 


1 gftte 


1 


guni 


2 firm 


2 fSld 


2 geese 


2 


k&ft 


3 first 


3 fond 


3 kejxL 


3 


kaU 


4 fist 


4 fdbt 


4 gift 


4 


k&ir 


5 five 


5 fSrd 


5 glad 


5 


kand 


6 fixed 


6 fdrk 


6 gl&n$e 


6 


karm 


7 flag 


7 f5ri:e 


7 glee 


7 


karp 


8 fi&sk 


8 fdrm 


8 gUde 


8 


kaste 


9 flash 


9 fonl 


9 globe 


9 


kate 


10 flat 


10 found 


10 glow 


10 


katek 


11 flee 


11 fraU 


11 God 


11 


kaxe 


12 fleet 


12 frame 


12 gSld 


12 


kead 


13 flesli 


13 free 


13 gdbd 


13 


keal 


14 flief 


14 fresk 


14 grase 


14 


kense 


15 fling 


15 fret 


15 grade 


15 


keart 


16 flint 


16 frost 


16 grain 


16 


kere 


17 float 


17 fry 


17 gr&ss 


17 


kigk 


18 flock 


18 fvU 


18 grate 


18 


kill 


19 flog 


19 fund 


19 greed 


19 


kind 


20 flont 


20 gain 


20 green 


20 


kint 


21 flown 


21 gftU 


21 grip 


21 


kire 


22 flute 


22 gftme 


22 gripe 


22 


koard 


23 flnx 


23 g&rb 


23 groan 


23 


kock 


24 fSam 


24 gas 


24 grope 


24 


kSld 


25 f5e 


25 g&sp 


25 gull 


25 


konie 



Talk. — ^They think little who talk too much. — Dryden, 
A civil guest will no more talk all, than eat all the feast. — Herbert, 
A wise man reflects before he speaks. A fool speaks, and then reflects 
on what he has uttered. — Delile, 

They talk most who have least to say. — Prior, 

The more ideas a man has the fewer words he takes to express them. 
Wise men never talk to make time ; they talk to save it. — Uncle Eaek. 

But far more numerous was the herd of such, 

Who think too little, and who talk too much. — Dryden, 

Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse: 
But talking is not always to converse; 
Not more distinct from harmony divine, 
The constant creaking of a country sign. 

— Cotoper, 

Never hold any one by the button, or l\i^ \i"Wi'\, Va. w^« \si\sfe\iJKsvx^ ^-^2^.% 
for if people are unwilling to bear ^oxi, -sow \i«A \ife\.\S£t \tf^^ ^«^^ ^ss^^e^'^ 
than tbem.--Chesterfield. 
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He spake, and into every heart his words, 
Carried new sense and courage. — Homer. 



LESSON 13. 


LESSON 14. 


LESSON 15. 


LESSON 10. 




1 lid6k 


1 


join 


1 


large 


1 


lock 




2 lioop 


2 


joint 


2 


lask 


2 


loU 




3 liope 


3 


j5ke 


3 


l&st 


3 


id&k 




4 hdrse 


4 


jot 


4 


latck 


4 


loop 




5 lionse 


5 


joy 


5 


late 


5 


loss 




6 hmiip 


6 


jnmp 


6 


lave 


6 


16ve 


•- 


7 liimt 


7 


jnnk 


7 


IftW 


7 


Inck 




8 h^rt 


8 


jnst 


8 


Iftwn 


8 


Inll 




9 linsk 


9 


jnt 


9 


lax 


9 


Inmp 




10 xse 


10 


keel 


10 


lead 


10 


lungs 




11 iU 


11 


keen 


11 


leak 


11 


Itock 




12 inch 


12 


keep 


12 


lean 


12 


lust 




13 ink 


13 


key 


13 


learn 


13 


ma^e 




14 inn 


14 


kick 


14 


leave 


14 


maini 




15 ire 


15 


kiU 


15 


lear 


15 


main 




16 jade 


16 


kind 


16 


left 


16 


make 




17 jaU 


17 


kine 


17 


life 


17 


mftll 




18 Jam 


18 


kiss 


18 


lift 


18' 


mar 




19 Jar 


19 


lase 


19 


like 


19 


mark 




20 jftw 


20 


lack 


20 


limip 


20 


marl 




21 jeer 


21 


lame 


21 


Unk 


21 


marsk 




22 jerk 


22 


lamp 


22 


live 


22 


mart 




23 jest 


23 


land 


23 


load 


23 


mask 




24 jig 


24 


lane 


24 


loan 


24 


mate 




25 jUt 


25 


lank 


25 


15be 


25 


miatck 





Language. — Language is the dress of thought. — Johnson. 

Language most shows a man ; speak that I may see thee. — Ben Jonson. 

Language was given us that we might say pleasant things to each other. 
— Bovee. 

Words are the leaves of the tree of language, of which, if some fall away, 
a new succession takes their place. — French, 

There was speech in their dumbness, language in their very gesture. 
— Shakespeare. 

Language is a city to the building of which every human being brought a 
stone. — Emerson, 

LADgusLge is only the instrument of science, and words are but the signs of 
ideas, — Johnson, 

Syllables govern the '^cldcn. 
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One pound of learning requires ten pounds of common sense to apply it. 


— Persian Proverb. 










LESSON 17. 


LESSON 18. 


LESSON 19. 


LESSON 20. 


1 maze 


1 m^d 


1 ndrtk 


1 


p&rcli 


2 meal 


2 mobn 


2 nose 


2 


park 


3 mean 


3 mSre 


3 notck 


3 


parse 


4 meat 


4 moss 


4 noun 


4 


part 


5 meed 


5 mSst 


5 null 


5 


p&ss 


6 meek 


. 6 m5te 


6 nun 


6 


p&st 


7 meet 


7 mow 


7 ntose 


7 


pftuse 


8 men 


8 mucli 


8 5ak 


8 


Pftwn 


9 mend 


9 mnle 


9 5ar 


9 


pSase 


10 mnd 


10 mnsk 


10 5atli 


10 


pSack 


11 mile 


11 mnsk 


11 odd 


11 


pSal 


12 mUk 


12 mnte 


12 5de 


12 


peek 


13 mill 


13 name 


13 oU 


13 


peel 


14 min^e 


14 n&ilf 


14 drb 


14 


peep 


15 mind 


15 n&ve 


15 p&se 


15 


peer 


16 mine 


16 nSat 


16 paek 


16 


pelf 


17 mint 


17 neek 


17 pai:e 


17 


pelt 


18 mist 


18 nerve 


18 p&in 


18 


pent 


19 moan 


19 nest 


19 paint 


19 


pSrt 


20 moek 


20 nise 


20 p&ir 


20 


pest 


21 mode 


21 nick 


21 p&le 


21 


piek 


22 moist 


22 nine 


22 pftU 


22 


pie 


23 m51d 


23 node 


23 pans 


23 


pill 


24 mole 


24 noife 


24 pant 


24 


pipe 


25 molt 


25 noon 


25 par 


25 


pitck 



Sense. — Of plain, sound sense, life's current coin is made. — Young, 

Common sense is, of all kinds, the most uncommon. — Edwards. 

Nothing is useless to the man of sense; he turns everything to account. 
— La Fontaine, 

Common sense is the knack of seeing things as they are, and doing things 
as they ought to be done. — Stowe, 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half as useful as common sense. 
-^Pope. 

If a man can have only one kind of sense, let him have common sense. 
If he has that and uncommon sense too, he is not far from genius. — Beecher, 

'Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. 

And splendor borrows all her rays from sense. — Pope, 

If common sense has not the brilUancY ol V\v^ «vxxi,\\.\a&^'^^^^^^ ^\.^csq»> 
stars. — Cabattero, 
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To be proud of learning is the greatest ignorance. — Bishop Taylor, 



LESSON 21. 


LESSON 22. 


LESSON 23. 


LESSON 24. 


1 pitli 


1 


prftve 


1 


rack 


1 


Hll 


2 pl&in 


2 


prune 


2 


raft 


2 


rink 


3 plank 


3 


puff 


3 


rai:e 


3 


ripe 


4 plat 


4 


vvn 


4 


r&il 


4 


rife 


5 plot 


5 


pun 


5 


rain 


5 


risk 


6 plus 


6 


punt 


6 


r&ke 


6 


r5ad 


7 plum 


7 


pure 


7 


r&ni^e 


7 


rSani 


8 pllime 


8 


pus 


8 


rank 


8 


r5ar 


9 plusii 


9 


PV«li 


9 


r&re 


9 


rSast 


10 point 


10 


qu^d 


10 


rask 


10 


r5be 


11 pSlef 


11 


qu&ff 


11 


r&sp 


11 


rock 


12 poll 


12 


quaU 


12 


rate 


12 


roU 


13 poor 


13 


quaint 


13 


r&ve 


13 


romp 


14 p5ro]i 


14 


quake 


14 


rays 


14 


r^f 


15 pores 


15 


quftrt 


15 


read 


15 


rope 


16 post 


16 


queer 


16 


rend 


16 


rSve 


17 praise 


17 


quell 


17 


rent 


17 


me 


18 prise 


18 


quest 


18 


rest 


18 


rule 


19 pride 


19 


quick 


19 


ribs 


19 


rust 


20 prime 


20 


quiU 


20 


rise 


20 


sack 


21 prin$e 


21 


quilt 


21 


rick 


21 


safe 


22 print 


22 


quince 


22 


ride 


22 


saint 


23 pr5be 


23 


quite 


23 


ridi^e 


23 


sake 


24 probf 


24 


qu5te 


24 


rife 


24 


sale 


25 prond 


25 


r&^e 


25 


riffkt 


25 


■ftlt 



Leasnino. — ''Learning is wealth to the poor, an honor to the rich, an aid 

to the young, and a support and comfort to the aged.'' 

Learning makes a man fit company for himself. — Young, 
That learning is most requisite which unlearns evil. — Ahtisthines, 
The great art of learning is to undertake but little at a time. — Locke, 
Learning without thought is labor lost ; thought without learning is peril* 

ous. — Confucius, 

The most learned are often the most narrow-minded. — Hazlitt, 

The heart may give a lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. — Cowper, 

He is a learned man that understands one subject, a very learned matt 
that understands two. — Emmons, 

Seeing much, suffering much, and studying much are the three pillars d 
leamiDg.-^DiM^aeli. 
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Pithy sentences are 


like sharp nails which force truth upon our memory. 


— Diderot, 














LESSON 25. 


LESSON 26. 


LESSON 27. 


LESSON 28. 


1 sand 


1 


shine 


1 


sUm 


1 


st&re 


2 scale 


2 


ship 


2 


sl5pe 


2 


starve 


3 scar 


3 


shirk 


3 


smftll 


3 


state 


4 school 


4 


sh5al 


4 


smile 


4 


steer 


5 scold 


5 


shock 


5 


smoke 


5 


steni 


6 sc5re 


6 


shfte 


6 


smnt 


6 


stem 


7 scrnb 


7 


shop 


7 


sniack 


7 


stick 


8 scnm 


8 


shSre 


8 


sneer 


8 


stiU 


9 seam 


9 


shdrt 


9 


snSw 


9 


stitch 


10 seat 


10 


shpnld 


10 


sou 


10 


stock 


11 seed 


11 


shont 


11 


song 


11 


stdbp 


12 seek 


12 


shun 


12 


south 


12 


stSre 


13 self 


13 


side 


13 


spfide 


13 


st6rm 


14 sense 


14 


sigh 


14 


spark 


14 


stout 


15 sere - 


15 


silk 


15 


spSak 


15 


stSve 


16 serve 


16 


siU 


16 


speed 


16 


strand 


17 shake 


17 


size 


17 


spike 


17 


stray 


18 skam 


18 


skill 


18 


spine 


18 


strict 


19 sk&me 


19 


skip 


19 


sp5ke 


19 


string 


20 sharp 


20 


slam 


20 


st&ff 


20 


strip 


21 shave 


21 


slap 


21 


st&i;e 


21 


stripe 


22 shSaf 


22 


slave 


22 


st&id 


22 


strive 


23 shSar 


23 


sleek 


23 


stain 


23 


strong 


24 sheep 


24 


sleep 


24 


st&ke 


24 


stun 


25 sheet 


25 


sleet 


25 


stand 


25 


sulk 



Knowledge. — Our knowledge is the amassed thought and experience of 
innumerable minds. — Emerson, 

Knowledge is more than equivalent to force. — Johnson, 

The first step to knowledge is to learn that we are ignorant. — Cecil. 

Knowledge once gained casts a light beyond its own immediate bound- 
aries. — Tyndall, 

What we know here is very little, but what we are ignorant of is im- 
mense. — Laplace, 

How empty learning, and how vain is art, 

But as it mends the life, and guides the heart. — Young. 

Seldom, if ever, was any knowledge given to keep but to impart ; the grace 
of this rich jewel is lost in concealment. — Mr«. £(igourue^}. 
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Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than when we soar. — Wordsworth, 



LESSON 29. 


TiERSON 30. 


LESSON 31. 


LESSON 32. 


1 s«rf 


1 


trSat 


1 


▼Ise 


1 


wkine 


2 sweet 


2 


treef 


2 


▼ne 


2 


wkip 


3 sweU 


3 


tribe 


3 


▼ine 


3 


wkiz 


4 swine 


4 


trini 


4 


▼oi$e 


4 


wide 


5 swing 


5 


tr5U 


5 


▼old 


5 


"Wife 


6 tact 


6 


trobp 


6 


▼ow 


6 


wile 


7 t&ke 


7 


trSpe 


7 


"wftde 


7 


will 


8 tSle 


8 


true 


8 


wait 


8 


wind 


9 tftlk 


9 


trunk 


9 


wake 


9 


wise 


10 tart 


10 


tmst 


10 


"w&ne 


10. 


W9lf 


11 taste 


11 


tune 


11 


wftnt 


11 


"WOO 


12 tearf 


12 


tflrn 


12 


wfird 


12 


wd6d 


13 tSrm 


13 


twis 


13 


w&re 


13 


w6rdf 


14 tense 


14 


nfe 


14 


i^f^rm 


14 


w6rk 


15 test 


15 


▼&le 


15 


wftrn 


15 


yard 


16 text 


16 


▼alve 


16 


wftrp 


16 


yam 


17 theft 


17 


▼amp 


17 


wftrt 


17 


yeU 


18 tlieiAie 


18 


▼fine 


18 


w^sp 


18 


year 


19 throw 


19 


▼ftse 


19 


w^tek 


19 


yeast 


20 tire 


20 


▼&st 


20 


'wsLve 


20 


yoke 


21 toU 


21 


▼eal 


21 


well 


21 


yore 


22 tonef 


22 


▼8rb 


22 


wend 


22 


young 


23 tool 


23 


▼Srse 


23 


west 


23 


zeal 


24 tobth 


24 


▼est 


24 


wk&le 


24 


zest 


25 tread 


25 


▼ex 


25 


wk^re 


25 


zone 



Wisdom. — Wisdom is the right use of knowledge. — Spurgeon, 
Much wisdom often goes with fewest words. — Sophocles, 
Common sense in an uncommon degree is what the world calls wisdom 
^—Coleridge, 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Cotoper, 

True wisdom is to know what is best worth knowing, and to do what is 
best worth doing. — Humphrey, 

The two powers which in my opinion constitute a wise man ire those d 
bearing and forbearing. — Epictetua. 
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SECTION 2. 

FIVE HUNDRED MORE DIFFICULT WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

Sense shines with a double luster, when set in humility. — Penn. 



LESSON 33. 


LESSON 34. 


LESSON 35. 


1 


adz 


1 


brftwl 


1 


cbfnie 


2 


alms 


2 


breadth 


2 


ckink 


3 


aunt 


3 


breatlke 


3 


ckintz 


4 


ftwe 


4 


broacb 


4 


cko€k 


5 


bait 


5 


brogne 


5 


ckdrd 


6 


bftlk 


6 


browse 


6 


ck5re 


7 


baste 


7 


bruise 


7 


ckoose 


8 


bftwl 


8 


brnsb 


8 


ck^rck 


9 


beard 


9 


brute 


9 


Sinck 


10 


beevef 


10 


build 


10 


elftuse 


11 


belcb 


11 


bulk 


11 


elean 


12 


beUe 


12 


buy 


12 


cleanse 


13 


bier 


13 


buzz 


13 


cleave 


14 


bili^e 


14 


bye 


14 


climb 


15 


blase 


15 


calf 


15 


clinck 


16 


blonde 


16 


«ftlk 


16 


dotkes 



17 blotck 

18 blurred 

19 bSast 

20 bomb 

21 bd^ks 

22 bdotk 

23 borne 

24 bdugkt 

25 bowl 



17 calm 

18 cftugkt 

19 sease 

20 ckftlk 

21 ckagni 

22 ckaste 

23 ckeese 

24 ckid 

25 ckief 



17 coast 

18 conib 

19 copse 

20 cdrpse 

21 cSurse 

22 court 

23 crask 

24 creek 

25 crotck 



LESSON 36. 

1 crouck 

2 crftup 

3 cruise 

4 crumb 

5 crutck 

6 cuifs 

7 daunt 

8 deaf 

9 debt 

10 dense 

11 deptk 

12 dir&e 

13 dod&e 

14 door 

15 doubt 

16 dougk 

17 d6ve 

18 doze 

19 draft 

20 drenck 

21 droll 

22 dropped 

23 droutk 

24 duct 

25 dumb 



WoBDS. — Good words are better than bad strokes. — Shakespeare, 

O ! many a shaft at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. — Scott, 

He that uses many words for explaining any subject, doth, like the cuttle 
fish, hide himself in his own ink. — Rap. 

He who seldom speaks, and with one calm well-timed word can. ^fccvfa^ 
dumb the loquacious, is a genius or a ^^xo. — La'V)at,eT« 
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Bad men excuse 


their faults; good 


men 


will leave them. — 


Ben JoMon, 


LESSON 37. 


LESSON 38. 


LESSON 39. 


LESSON 40. 


1 dye 


1 


fliie 


1 


ffUb 


1 


ii&lve 


2 eaoli 


2 


flnz 


2 


Slimpse 


2 


h&nief 


3 Sam 


3 


fSlks 


3 


gl6ve 


3 


hftnl 


4 Sa§e 


4 


frane 


4 


Snasli 


4 


liliunt 


1 5 Savef 


5 


fSr^e 


5 


gnat 


5 


health 


6 f&r^e 


6 


fowl 


6 


ffSnrd 


6 


hSarse 


7 fftnlt 


7 


freeze 


7 


gr4sp 


7 


he&rt 


8 fftun 


8 


friend 


8 


eSre 


8 


he&rth 


9 fSast 


9 


friglit 


9 


edr^e 


9 


Math 


10 fetob 


10 


frini^e 


10 


erase 


10 


hSave 


11 field 


11 


fr6nt 


11 


SrSase 


11 


helve 


12 fierce 


12 


froth 


12 


griSve 


12 


hSrh (erb) 


13 fiSnd 


13 


frown 


13 


grobm 


13 


height 


14 flfflit 


14 


fruit 


14 


groove 


14 


hSaz 


15 filch 


15 


fnfe 


15 


grSpe 


15 


hlie 


16 film 


16 


fnzs 


16 


grSss 


16 


hni;e 


17 fl&il 


17 


B&it 


17 


grftnp 


17 


hymn 


18 fliinnt 


is 


sannt 


18 


gr5wtli 


18 


Isle (il) 


19 flSa 


19 


gftwe 


19 


grndi;e 


19 


itch 


20 fiedi;ed 


20 


sSar 


20 


t^Tuft 


20 


jamb 


21 fliglit 


21 


k^rm 


21 


gnard 


21 


jaunt 


22 flinoli 


22 


tint 


22 


gnest 


22 


joist 


23 fi5or 


23 


slSam 


23 


gnlde 


23 


jndi^e 


24 flounce 


24 


fflSan 


24 


enlle 


24 


hnee 


25 flonr 


25 


fflebe 


25 


gnlfe 


25 


hneel 



Deeds. — A noble deed is a step toward God. — Holland, 

A life spent worthily should be measured by deeds, not years. — Sheridan, 

"Our deeds follow us, and what we have been makes us what we are." 

Our deeds are our own doomsmen. Man's life was made not for creeds 
but actions. — Meredith, 

Good actions ennoble us, and we are the sons of our own deeds. — Cer- 
vantea. 

Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds. 

And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. — Congreve, 

It is our own past which has made us what we are. We are the children 
of our own deeds. Conduct has created character; acts have grown into 
babita, each year has pressed into us a deeper mori^l print ; the lives we have . 
led Itare left ua such as we are today. — Dyken, 
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The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. — Carlyle, 



TiESSON 41. 


LESSON 42. 


LESSON 43. 


TiESSON 44. 


1 knell 


1 


lonnj;e 


1 


ninlct 


1 


pl&gno 


2 knife 


2 


Innck 


2 


ninnck 


2 


plaid 


3 knigkt 


3 


lunj;e 


3 


mnfe 


3 


pl&ne 


4 knit 


4 


Inre 


4 


n&pe 


4 


pledi^e 


5 knob 


5 


lye 


5 


nftngkt 


5 


plumb 


6 knock 


6 


lyre 


6 


neap 


6 


plump 


7 knoU 


7 


maize 


7 


news 


7 


poife 


8 knot 


8 


manse 


8 


n^se 


8 


p5ur 


9 knont 


9 


marck 


9 


ndngkt 


9 


pr&te 


10 knSwn 


10 


mftnl 


10 


nnmb 


10 


prSack 


11 lamb 


11 


merino 


11 


on$o (wuns) 


11 


prgy 


12 lapse 


12 


niesk 


12 


ooze 


12 


priest 


13 lanek 


13 


mete 


13 


onst 


13 


prize 


14 launck 


14 


miSn 


14 


owed 


14 


probe 


15 leagne 


15 


milck 


15 


palm 


15 


prompt 


16 least 


16 


minz 


16 


paste 


16 


psalm 


17 length 


17 


moat 


17 


Pftwn 


17 


pskftw 


18 lent 


18 


m6nk 


18 


peal 


18 


punck 


19 Uef 


19 


ni6ntk 


19 


pe&r 


19 


ptei^e 


20 limb 


20 


moor 


20 


pSarl 


20 


qualm 


21 ISatke 


21 


moose 


21 


porok 


21 


quftrtz 


22 loinf 


22 


moot 


22 


pkr&fe 


22 


queen 


23 loose 


23 


m5nld 


23 


piSso 


23 


quonck 


24 lore 


24 


nionrn 


24 


piSr 


24 


quest 


25 Iftfe 


25 


mftve 


25 


pierce 


25 


quiz 



Ideals. — Ideals control the world. — Garfield, 

Ideals are the world's masters. — J. G, Holland, 

To have ideas is to gather flowers; to think is to weave them into gar- 
lands. — Madame Swetchine, 

What we need most, is not so much to realize the ideal, as to idealize 
the real. — Hedge, 

Ideas go booming through the world louder than cannon. Thoughts are 
mightier than armies. — Paxton, 

The best and noblest lives are those which set toward high ideals. 
— Almeron, 

Ideas are the factors that lift civilization. They create revolutions. 
There is more dynamite in an idea than in many bombs. — Bishop Vincent, 

Ideas in the mind are the transcript of the world; words are the tca^- 
script of ideas ; and writing and printmi^ at^ Wi^ U«ajl%«y^\. ^\ ns^-^^^* 
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It is with a word as with an arrow, — once let it loose and it does not 
return. — Ahd-el-Kader, 



LESSON 45. 


LESSON 46. 


LESSON 47. 


LESSON 48. 


1 quoit 


1 


scdrn 


1 


skulk 


1 


squftll 


2 r&ife 


2 


sco'ftr^e 


2 


skull 


2 


squ&re 


3 realm 


3 


scratoli 


3 


slain 


3 


squ9.sh 


4 ream 


4 


serftwl 


4 


slake 


4 


stavcf 


5 reign 


5 


scream 


5 


sledge 


5 


steak 


6 rinse 


6 


screen 


6 


sleeve 


6 


steal 


7 rSani 


7 


scribe 


7 


sl§igh (slay) 


7 


stiff 


8 rograe 


8 


scrimp 


8 


slush 


8 


stool 


9 roil 


9 


scnll 


9 


smirch 


9 


stitch 


10 rote 


10 


serf 


10 


smirk 


10 


straight 


11 roufe 


11 


sew (so) 


11 


smooth 


11 


strftw 


12 mie 


12 


sli^ixrl 


12 


smudi;e 


12 


stream 


13 salve 


13. 


sheaf 


13 


sneeze 


13 


strewn 


14 sftuse 


14 


sheer 


14 


s^t 


14 


stride 


15 seftld 


15 


shield 


15 


soothe 


15 


strive 


16 scalp 


16 


shore 


16 


soul 


16 


stroke 


17 scant 


17 


shriek 


17 


sftup 


17 


stroll 


18 s€&r$e 


18 


shroud 


18 


source 


18 


style 


19 sc&tlke 


19 


shrubf 


19 


speech 


19 


suit 


20 ssene 


20 


shunt 


20 


sphere 


20 


sure (sh) 


21 ssent 


21 


sign 


21 


splash 


21 


mtLrte 


22 seoir 


22 


site 


22 


sponge 


22^ 


sw^b 


23 scobp 


23 


sk&te 


23 


spring 


23 


swag 


24 sc5pe 


24 


sketch 


24 


spruce 


24 


swftrd 


25 scdrcli 


25 


s^rt 


25 


spunk 


25 


sw^sh 



Feeling. — He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. — Beattie, 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven. — Scott. 

Feeling is deep and still ; and the word that floats on the surface, is as the 
tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. — Longfellow. 

Feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour a thousand melodies unheard 
before. — Rogers. 

Thought is deeper than all speech, 

Feeling aeeper than all thought; 

Souls to souls can never teach 

Whaw unto themselves was taught. — C. P. Cranch. 

The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers is always the first to be 
touched by the thorns. — Moore. 
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There comes Emerson, whose rich words, every one. 

Are like gold nails in temples to hang trophies on. — Lowell, 



LESSON 49. 


LESSON 50. 


LESSON 51. 


LESSON 52. 


1 swAth 


1 


thrill 


1 


twige 


1 


w^f 


2 sway 


2 


thrive 


2 


twine 


2 


w6rth 


3 sixreat 


3 


throb 


3 


twini:e 


3 


wpuld 


4 sixreep 


4 


throne 


4 


twirl 


4 


Wrap (rap) 


5 swim 


5 


thrush 


5 


twist 


5 


wreck 


6 switch 


6 


thrust 





type 


6 


wrench 


7 swoon 


7 


thumb 


7 


ttr^e 


. 7 


wrist 


8 sword (sord) 


8 


thump 


8 


waive 


8 


writ 


9 taste 


9 


tier 


9 


waste 


9 


write 


10 taunt 


10 


tierce 


10 


wealth 


10 


writhe 


11 teaso 


11 


tiU 


11 


wear 


11 


"wrong 


12 tempt 


12 


tini^e 


12 


weave 


12 


vague 


13 terse 


13 


tftmb 


13 


ivedge 


13 


vain 


14 tliA.w 


14 


tdngue 


14 


weighed 


14 


vftult 


15 tlkee 


15 


touch 


15 


w§ights 


15 


verge 


16 tlkSir 


16 


tftur 


10 


whftrf 


16 


view 


17 thick 


17 


trange 


17 


ivheel 


17 


vouch 


18 thieve 


18 


trick 


18 


wheeze 


18 


y^wn 


19 thigh 


19 


trite 


19 


whelp 


19 


yearn 


20 thine 


20 


troth 


20 


whSre 


20 


yeast 


21 thirst 


21 


tronn$e 


21 


whey 


21 


yell 


22 thongh 


22 


trout 


22 


whole (hole) 


22 


yelp 


23 threat 


23 


trudi;e 


23 


w^hoop (hoop) 


23 


yield 


24 thrive 


24 


truth 


24 


wield 


24 


yolk 


25 thrift 


25 


twelfth 


25 


•w.^ird 


25 


youth 



Life. — Life is but thought. — Coleridge, 

Life is not measured by the time we live. — Cralhe, 

Life is the childhood of our immortality. — Ooethe, 

I would so live as if I knew that I received my being only for the benefit 
of others. — Seneca, 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone. — Johnson, 

Seems it strange that thou shouldst live forever? 
Is it less strange that thou shouldst live at all? 
This is a miracle ; and that no more. — Young. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; in feelings, not in 
figures, on the dial : we should count time b^ Vi^?v.t^ Wix^Xi^, '^'^ \ass5i^\v^'^ ^^^^ 
tiiinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. — BaUeM. 
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SECTION 3. 

ONE HUNDRED MOST DIFFICULT WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

* Think all you speak, but speak not all you think. — Delaune. 



LESSON 53. 

1 Ache 

2 aUle (ile) 

3 aye** 

4 b&sqne 

5 bean (bo) 

6 bisque 

7 bousb (bou) 

8 bri^sque 

9 buoy 

10 sede 

11 sSil 

12 sSre 

13 (baiie 

14 cboir (quire) 

15 sbute 

16 clique 

17 e5rps (kore) 

18 cdugb 

19 czar (zar) 

20 dfiign 

21 §ig]it]i 

22 ewe (yu) 

23 f fiign 

24 f §int 

25 f §te 



LESSON 54. 

1 feud 

2 frieze 

3 f teze 

4 gape 



5 

6 ghbmt 

7 gbfful 

8 gnarled 

9 gnftw 

10 goni^e 

11 grieve 

12 guessed 

13 guy 

14 bSir (air) 

15 juise 

16 kiln (kill) 

17 knead 

18 latke 

19 Uei^e 

20 Ueli 

21 limn (lim) 

22 Iftfe 

23 lympk 

24 lynck 

25 lynx 



LESSON 55. 

1 marque 

2 myrrk (mur) 

3 mytk 

4 neigk 

5 nicke 

6 niege 

7 nympk 

8 pklegm (flem) 

9 pkloz 

10 p'iqno 

11 plague 

12 pyre 

13 ^uay (ke) 

14 queue (ku) 

15 raze 

16 r§in 

17 rkenm 

18 rkyme 

19 rkytkm 

20 rite 

21 rouge (roozh) 

22 rougk (ruff) 

23 rftute 

24 sekeme 

25 sckism (sizm) 



LESSON 56. 

1 soytke 

2 seet£^ 

3 seine (seen) 

4 seize 
ser^e 
skirred 
siei;e 
sieve 
skein 
sleigkt 

11 slougk'* 

12 sluise 

13 spkinz 

14 straigkt 

15 tougk (tuf) 

16 trougk (trauf) 

17 trpupe 

18 veil 

19 veinf 

20 vogue 

21 weird 

22 wkgy 

23 wretck (rech) 

24 yackt (yot) 

25 zinc 



5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



♦See Dictation Exercise for pronunciations. 

Frugality. — Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, the 
sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce dependence and invite corrup- 
tion. — Johnson, 

Frugality makes a poor man rich. — Seneca, 

The wav to wealth is as plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly 
on two words, industry and frugality; that is, waste neither time nor money, 
but make the best use of both. Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do; with them, everything. — Franklin, 

Frugality is good if liberality be joined with it. The first is leaving off 
superfluous expenses ; the last is bestowing them for the benefit of those who 
need. The Grst without the last, begets covetousness ; the last without the 
^rst begets prodigality, — Penn, 
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A proverb is one man's wit and all men's wisdom. — Russell. 



LESSON 57. 
DICTATION EXBRCISE. 

It made his head ache to stand in the aisle. The poet says "forever and 
for aye" (a, meaning ever.) The chairman said, "All in favor say aye." 
(/, meaning yes.) The lady with the blue hasque had a beau who reached 
out of the boat with a beech hough and touched the red huoy. His brusque 
manner showed impatience. The child with the bisque doll has a bad cough. 
The carrier entered the block and took the mail from the box at the bottom of 
the chute. The choir sang an anthem and then left in a chaise. The clique 
will conspire against the czar and cede away their rights in a writing which 
they will seal and cere with wax. The^ corps of soldiers sang a hymn of praise 
for their victory. The carpenters ceiled the room with pine and the masons 
floored it with tile from a fresh-burnt kiln. She is heir to a fortune, but she 
kneads the "dough" for her husband. The juice of the furze eaten by the 
ewe cut the phlegm, but affected the lymph. A nymph was carved in the 
fountain by the bed of phlox. 

The guy holds the mast, but a rat may gnaw the rope, and the gnarled 
timber will fall. The captain will gnash his teeth and grieve. The ghouls 
were frightened away by a ghost. We gauge the board and then gouge a 
groove in it with a chisel. The rustic gaped at a tar-boiler, and wonderingly 
guessed it was a fire-engine. The queen will not deign to look upon her 
victim. A lawn fete will be held on the eighth of June. A family feud made 
enemies of these brothers. The prisoners feigned sickness and fell in a feint 
which was only a pretended faint. The frieze is the broad band below a 
cornice. In lieu of a lathe the machinist used a chisel. 

LESSON 58. 
DICTATION EXERCISE. 

We lose prestige as a nation when we lynch law breakers. She had a 
scheme to betray her liege lord into the enemy's funeral pyre. The artist 
will limn the features over and restore the picture. A lynx crossed the path 
causing the horse to tighten his rein and to neigh with surprise. A marble 
statue of a nymph stood in a niche in the wall. The pastor's niecCf perfumed 
with myrrh, sat quietly in the nave of the church, listening in ntlive (nah'-eve) 
or unaffected simplicity. The rite of baptism was administered to rough 
sailors, "who were deeply affected by the rhyme and rhythm of the songs of 
praise. Letters of marque or reprisal having been granted, the captain pro- 
ceeded over a roundabout route, to the quay, seized the enemy's ships, and 
ended the siege. A slough (slou) is a miry place; to slough (sluflf) is to cast 
off, as the skin of a serpent. They plague the chinaman who lost his queue 
in a scheme to steal the whey. The pique of a few members caused a schism 
which divided the church. They wVW ra?e l\i^ WA^vdl^ ^\A ^\^"?»xA. 
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Words are like leaves and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. — Pope. 

The waters seethe as they run through the sluice. With a skein of silk 

thread she shirred the skiiit, cutting the serge straight, not on the bias. The 

seine catches and holds the fish, but lets the water run through like a sieve. 

Is the riddle of the sphinx a mythl The troupe of actors left the town. The 

hounds scent the prey. The horse's limbs are stiffened with rheum and the 

fair rider's cheeks are painted with rouge. A gum tree is tough and therefore 

makes a good trough. The mowers have acquired the sleight of using the 

scythe. Long veils were formerly much in vogue. The blue veins gave a 

weird appearance to her features. The wretch tore the zinc lining from the 

yacht. 

LESSON 59. 

DICTATION EXGRCISE. 

Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak. 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat. 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 

Sung by some fay or fiend. There is strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine. 

Which has more height than breadth, more depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine. 

And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase. 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine, — 

Light, but no heat — a flash, but not a blaze! 
Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts; 

It serves of more than fight or storm to tell. 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts. 

The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell. 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 

On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie; 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead; 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hand; 

To joy's quick step, as well as grief's slow tread. 
The sweet, plain words we learned at first keep time, 

And, though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand. 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime. 

In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 

— Addison Alexander. 



PART II. 



Consisting of 5,000 words classified and defined. 

"He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to spare, 
And he who has one enemy shall meet him everywhere.** 

. —Alt Ben Ahu Taleb. 



LESSON 60. 
FRIENDS AND RELATIVES. 

1 ae qnaint' an^e, n. Person well 

known. 

2 as s5' si ate, n. Mate ; compan- 

ion. 

3 annt, n. Father's or mother's sis- 

ter. 

4 bretb.' ren, n. Male members of 

same church. 

5 brotb' er-in-lax^y n. Husband's 

or wife's brother, or sister's 
husband. 

6 elass' mate, n. One in same 

class. 

7 com pan' ion, n. Associate. 

8 eom' rade, n. Companion. 

9 eons' in, n. Son or daughter of 

uncle or aunt. 

10 dfingb' ter, n. Female child. 

11 f am' i ly, n. A household. 

Note. — ^Diacritical marks are usually 
cented syllables. 



12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 



friend, n. Intimate associate. 

grand' f atb er, n. Father's or 
mother's father. 

gnest, n. A visitor. 

bns' band, n. A married man. 

kin' dred, n. Relatives. 

mdtb' er, n. Female parent. 

neigh' bor, n. One who lives 
near. 

nepb' ew, n. Brother's or sis- 
ter's son. 

niege, n. Brother's or sister's 
daughter. 

par' ent, n. A father or mother. 

pel' a tive, n. Allied in blood. 

sis' ter, n. Female offspring of 
same parents. 

sponse, n. A married person of 
either sex. 

vis' it or, n. One who is enter- 
tained as a friend. 

omitted from the vowels of unac- 



Life has no blessing like a prudent friend. — Erupides, 

The only way to have a friend is to be one. — Emerson. 

I would desire for a friend the son who never resisted the tears of his 
mother. — Lacretelle, 

All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother. — Lincoln, 

All that I am my mother made me. — John Quincy Adams. 

Am I my brother's keeper? — Bible. 

A happy family is but an e'arlier heaven. — Bowring. 

If there is aught surpassing human deed or word or thought, it is a 
Mother's love ! — Marchioness de Spadera. 

For a wife, take the daughter of a good mother. — Fuller. 

To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near! 
Here lies the friend most loved, the son most dear; 
Who ne'er knew joy but friervdsh\\) tc^x^Vvl ^\n\^^. 
Or gave his father griei but Yj\iwi\x^ ^\^.— Po-^^. 
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If you have knowledge, let others light their candle at it. — Fuller. 



LESSON 61. 
PERTAINING TO SCHOOLS. 

1 ab' sen$e, n. Being away. 

2 an' swer, n. Reply, result. 

3 at tend' an^e, n. Being present. 

4 black' board, n. Prepared wall. 

5 cor le^e, n. An advanced school. 

6 cop' y, n. A model ; a pattern. 

7 cor rec' tion, n. Reproof ; amend- 

ment. 

8 crfiy' on, n. A preparation of 

chalk. 

9 de part' ment, n. Subdivision. 

10 desk' mate, n. Companion at 

desk. 

11 di plo' ma, n. Certificate of grad- 

uation. 

12 di rect' or, n. A manager. 

13 ednc&'ti9n» n. Development of 

mind. 

14 ex am' ine, v.t. To inspect close- 

ly. 

15 ex cnse', v,t. To free from blame. 

16 explain', v.t. To make plain. 

17 fac* ul ty, n. A body of teachers. 
IS grad'fiate, v.t. To mark with 

degrees. 

19 in stmc' tion, n. Teaching. 

20 les' son, n. Portion to be studied. 

21 li' bra ry, n. Collection of books. 

22 pen' sil, n. An instrument for 

writing: 

23 per mis' sion, n. Leave ; consent. 

24 point' er, n. Anything that 

points. 

25 prep&re', v.t. To get ready. 



LESSON 62. 
PBRTAINING TO SCHOOLS. 



1 
2 
3 



pres enge, n. Attendance. 
prin' si pal, n. Chief or head. 
prob'lem!^ n. Question for solu- 
tion. 

4 pro f ess' or, n. Teacher in a col- 

lege. 

5 prompt' ness, n. Readiness; 

. quickness. 

6 pn'pil, n. Youthful scholar. 

7 qui' et, o. Still ; noiseless. 

8 re sess', n. Intermission. 

9 re site', v.t. To rehearse a lesson. 

10 re^' is ter, n. A roll-book. 

11 re port', v.t. To give an account. 

12 review', (-vu) v.t. To look over. 

13 ros'trum, n. A raised platform. 

14 rul' er, n. An instrument to guide 

the pen. 

15 schol' ar, n. A pupil ; a learner. 

16 spell' ing, v.t. Naming letters of 

a word. 

17 stu' dent, n. One who studies. 

18 stud' y, v.t. To strive to learn. 

19 tab' let, n. A pad of paper. 

20 tar' dy, a. Late ; dilatory. 

21 teacli' er, n. Instructor.' 

22 text'-book, n. A schoolbook. 

23 tu i' tion, n. Price of instruction. 

24 tn' tor, n. A professor's assistant. 

25 wbis' per, v.t. To talk without 

vocalizing. 



A boy is better unborn than untaught. — Gascoigne. 
Education is the apprenticeship of life. — Willmott, 
; Education is the cheap defense of nations. — Burke. 
Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. — Tennyson. 
A wise man's day is worth a fool's life. — Arabic. 

Were man to live coeval with the sun, 

The patriarch pupil would be learning still. — Young. 

The knowledge we have acquired ought not to resemble a great shop 
without order, and without an inventory ; we ought to know what we possess, 
and be able to make it serve us in our need. — Leibnitz. 

"Learning begets humility because the more a man knows, the more 
lie discovers his ignorance,** 
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Look, then, into thine heart and 
write. — Longfellow, 



Ability is a poor man's wealth. 
Wren. 



LESSON 63. 
STATIONERY. 

1 ar bnin, n. A book for names or 

pictures. 

2 blot' ting pa' per, n. Soft 

paper to take up ink. 

3 card' board, n. Pasteboard. 

4 dr^w'ing pa per, n. Paper for 

drawings. 

5 dn o des' i mo, n. Having twelve 

leaves to a sheet. 

6 en.' vel ope, n. A wrapper. 

7 f 51' io, n. Two leaves to a sheet. 

8 fdols'cap, n. A kind of writing 

paper. 

9 f onnt' ain pen, n. A pen with 

a reservoir for ink. 

10 lead' pen $11, n. An instrument 

for writing. 

1 1 mem o ran' dnm book, n. A 

book for notes. 

12 mn' gi lai;e, n. A solution of 

gum. 

13 o€ ta' vo, n. Having eight leaves 

to a sheet. 

14 p&'per weigbt, n. A weight to 

hold papers. 

15 p&ste' bSard, n. Stiffened paper. 

16 pen' bold er, n. An instrument 

to hold the pen. 

17 p5pt £51' io, n. A case for papers. 

18 pr5' gramme or pr5 gram, n. 

A brief order of subjects in a 
public exercise. 

19 qnf^r' to, n. Four leaves to a sheet. 

20 st&'tionery, n. Writing ma- 

terials. 

21 tab' let, n. Leaves fastened to 

a card. 

22 val' en tine, n. A love letter sent 

Feb. 14th. 

23 vel' Inm, n. A kind of parchment. 

24 "orrap' ping pa' per, n. Coarse 

paper for tying up parcels. 

25 writ'ing p&'per, n. Paper fit 

to write upon. 



LESSON 64. 
PERTAINING TO SKILL. 

1 a Ml' i ty, n. * Power ; skill. 

2 a dept', n. One skilled in any 

art. 

3 a droit', a. Ready in execution. 

4 «a' pa ble, a. Having ability. 

5 enn'ning, n. Skill; dexterity. 

6 dex' ter ons, a. Skillful with the 

hands. 

7 ef fi' sient, a. Actively capable. 

8 ex' sel len$e, n. High merit. 

9 ex pert' ness, n. Skill by prac- 

tice. 

10 ex pe' ri en$e, n. Personal trial. 

11 ex tradr' di na ry, a. Beyond 

the usual. 

12 fa $11' i ty, n. Ease in perform- 

ance. 

13 first'-class, a. Best grade. 

14 inabil'ity, n. Lack of power. 

15 in ea' pa ble, a. Incompetent. 

16 knack, n. Ease of performance 

derived by habit. 

17 man' a,^e ment, n. Skillful treat' 

ment. 

18 ma nip' n late, v,t. To operate 

with the hands. 

19 ni' ge ty, n. Delicate management. 

20 per fee' tion, n. Highest excel- 

lence. 

21 pos' si ble, a. Capable of being 

done. 

22 pr5 fi' sient, a. Well skilled. 

23 qn9.r i fied, a. Competent. 

24 skill' f nl, a. Able in manage- 

ment. 

25 tol' er a bly, adv. Moderately 

well. 



Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could do no more. — Young. 

Good-bye — my paper's out so nearly, 

I've only room for, Yours siueetel^. — M.oot^. 



/ 
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The farmers are the founders of civilization and prosperity. — DarCl Wehster. 



LESSON 65. 
PERTAINING TO AGRICULTURE. 

1 ag' ri cnl ture, n. Cultivation of 

the ground. 

2 ar' a ble, a. Fit for tilling. 

3 cnl' ti vatc, v.U To till. 

4 fenge, v.t. To inclose as a field. 

5 fer'tilize, v.t. To enrich. 

6 gran' a ry, n. Storehouse for 

grain. 

7 grind' stone, n, A circular stone 

for sharpening tools. 

8 liar' roiv, n, A tool to break 

clods. 

9 har' vest-liome, n. A feast at 

harvest time. 

10 hed^e, n. Bushes planted as a 

fence. 

11 hdr' ti eul tnre, n. Cultivation 

of garden. 

12 15am y, a. Consisting of sand 

and clay enriched with vegetable 
matter. 

13 marsh' y, o. Wet; boggy. 

14 mead' oiw', n. Low level grass 

land. 

15 mow' er, n. A machine for cut- 

ting grass. 

16 dr' chard, n. An inclosure ' of 

fruit trees. 

17 pas' tur age, n. Land for grazing. 

18 phos' ph&te, n. A kind of fertil- 

izer. 

19 plongh or ploiv, n. An instru- 

ment for turning up the soil. 

20 reap' er, n. An instrument for 

cutting grain. 

21 roll' er, n. An instrument for 

smoothing the ground. 

22 rus' ti eate, vA. To dwell in the 

country. 

23 ster' ile, a. Barren. 

24 till' a ble, o. Capable of being 

tilled. 

25 trough (trawf), n. A long tray. 



LESSON 66. 
FRUITS. 

1 ap' pie, n. Fruit of the apple 

tree. 

2 a' pri eot, n. A kind of plum. 

3 ba na' na, n. A tropical fruit. 

4 can' ta Ipupe, n. A kind of melon. 

5 cher' ry, n. Fruit of the cherry 

tree. 

6 sit'ron, n. A fruit resembling a 

lemon. 

7 eS'eoannt, n. Nut of Cocoa 

tree. 

8 eran' ber ry, n. A red acid berry. 

9 enr' rant, n, A small berry re- 

lated to the grape. 

10 gobge' ber ry, n. Fruit of a 

small shrub. 

11 huck' le ber ry, n. A kind of 

blueberry. 

12 lem' on, n. A tropical acid fruit 

13 lime, n. A small kind of lemon. 

14 mul' ber ry, n. A tree and its 

fruit. 

15 ol' ive, n. A kind of plum. A 

drupe. 

16 or' ange, n. A tropical fruit. 

17 pear, n. A fleshy fruit. 

18 peach, n. A kind of drupe. 

19 pine' ap pie, n. A tropical fruit. 

20 pome' gran ate, n. A fruit as 

large as an orange and contain- 
ing many seeds. 

21 prune, n. A dried plum. 

22 quince, n. An acid fruit. 

23 rai' sin, n. A dried grape. 

24 rasp' ber ry, n. Fruit of a thorny 

plant. 

25 strftx^' ber ry, n. Fruit of a 

small plant. 



Earth is here so kind, that just tickle her with a hoe and she laughs with 
a harvest. — Jerrold, 

Command large fields, but cultivate small ones. — Virgil, 
The life of the husbandman, — a life fed by the bounty of earth and sweet- 
ened by the airs of heaven. — Jerrold. 

Fruits that blossom first will first J)e ripe. — Shakespeare. 
The ripest peach is highest on the tree. — Riley, 
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I almost think that I could eat one I Tell me what you eat and I'll tell 
raw. — Hood, lyou what you are. — Brillat 8avarin. 



LESSON 67. 
VEGETABLES. 

1 lir' ti olioke, n. A kind of thistle. 

2 as par' a gns, n. A garden plant. 

3 cab' bai:ey n. A garden plant. 

4 cap' rot, n. A root used for food. 

5 cfin' li flow er, n. A kind of 

cabbage. 

6 qeVev y, n. A kind of parsley. 

7 en' cnm ber, n. A vegetable used 

unripe as a salad. 

8 gap' lie, n. A bulbous root with 

strong smell. 

9 let'tnse. A plant the leaves of 

which are used for salad. 

10 mnsk' mel on, n. A melon with 

a musky fragrance. 

11 6n' ion, n. A bulb used for food. 

12 paPs' ley, n. A plant the leaves 

of which are used in cooking. 

13 paps'nip, n. A plant with a 

spindle shaped root used for 
food. 

14 po ta' to, n. A plant with a far- 

inaceous tuber used for food. 

15 pnmp'kin, n. A trailing plant. 

16 pad'isb, n. A root used as a 

salad. 

17 pbn'bapb, n. A plant with 

fleshy leaf-stalks. 

18 pntaba'ga, n. A Swedish tur- 

nip. 

19 sal'sify, n. Vegetable oyster. 

20 spin' aob, n. A plant whose 

leaves are used for greens. 

21 sqn9.sli, n. A kind of gourd. 

22 to ma' to, n. A plant with fleshy 

fruit. 

23 tnr' nip, n. A plant with bulbous 

root. 

24 x^f/ ter mel on, n. A large kind 

of melon. 

25 Te^' e ta bles, n. Plants used for 

food. 



LESSON 68. 
GROCERIES. 

1 f^lV spise, n. A mild kind of 

spice. 

2 bis'enit, n. Unfermented bread. 

3 cayenne' pep' pep, n. A very 

pungent pepper. 

4 oboe' o late, n. A paste used for 

making a beverage. 

5 $in' na mon, n. The inner bark 

of a tree. 

6 «o£' fee, n. A tree and its berry. 

7 i:el' a tine, n. An animal sub- 

stance. 

8 gin' ger, n. A hot spicy plant. 

9 gro' §ep y, n. A grocer's store. 

10 bom'iny, n. Corn prepared for 

food. 

11 bdn' ey, n. A sweet fluid col- 

lected by bees. 

12 in' di go, n. Blue coloring mat- 

ter. 

13 mac a ro' ni, n. A paste food. 

14 mo las' ses, n. Syrup from sugar. 

15 mus'tapd, n.- A plant and its 

seeds. 

16 nnt' meg, n. The kernel of the 

fruit of a tropical plant. 

17 piek'les, n. Food prepared in 

vinegar. 

18 salepa'tns, n. Bicarbonate of 

sodium. 

19 syr' up or sir np, n. Any sweet- 

ened liquid. 

20 svg' ap, (sh), n. A sweet crystal- 
. line substance. 

21 tap i 5' e&, n. A granular food 

obtained from roots. 

22 to bae' eo, n. A narcotic plant 

used for chewing and smoking. 

23 tSp mi geV li, n. A kind of 

dough. 

24 Tin' e gap, n. - A sour liquid, used 

as a condiment. 

25 yeast, n. A preparation for rais- 

ing dough for bread. 



Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. — Benjamin Franklin. 
Your supper is like the Hidalgo's dinner; very little meat and a great 
deal of table-cloth. — Longfellow. 

Thou shouldst eat to live, not live to eat. — Cicero, 

All human history attests 
That happiness for man, — the hungry sinner ! 
Since Eve ate apples, much depeixda oi[i ^vMJLfex. — T^'Vjtqxn.. 
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Learn from the birds what food 
the thickets yield. — Pope, 



We cannot use the mind aright, 
when we are filled with excessive food. 
—Cicero. 



LESSON 69. 
FISH AND FOWL. 

1 anclio'Ty, n. A small fish. 

2 can' vas back, n. A sea duck. 

3 eel, n. A snake-like fish. 

4 flonn' der, n. A flat fish. 

5 gnin' ea-f owl, n. A gray spotted 

fowl. 

6 kad' dock, n. • A kind of cod fish. 

7 kal' i hut, n. A large sea fish. 

8 her' ring, n. A small sea fish. 

9 lob' ster, n. A marine shell fish. 

10 mack' er el, n. A North Atlantic 

fish. 

11 min'noT^, n. A very small fish. 

12 mns' kel luni;e, a. A large 

American pike. 

13 oys' ter, n. A mollusk with bi- 

valve shell. 

14 pkeas' ant, n. A wild fowl. 

15 pick' er el, n. A kind of pike. 

16 pi'i;eon, n. A small bird. 

17 salm' on (sam'un), n. A red- 

dish fish. 

18 sar' dine, n. A small kind of 

herring. 

19 shrimp, n. A small crustacean. 

20 smelt, n. A small silvery fish. 

21 stnr'i:eon, n. A large fish. 

22 snn' fisk, n. A kind of perch. 

23 tnr' bot, n. A flat circular fish. 

24 tnr' key, n. A large fowl. 

25 tnr' tie, n. A sea tortoise. 



LESSON 70. 
PERTAINING TO FOOD. 

1 ab sdrp' tion, n. Taking up nu- 

triment. 

2 al bfi' men, n. White of eggs. 

3 $e' re al, n. Any edible grain. 

4 ckyle, n. A milky secretion. 

5 ckyme, n. A pulpy mass. 

6 con' di ment, n. A seasoning. 

7 cfi' li na ry, a. Relating to cook- 

ery. 

8 deli'cions (lish'us), a. Very 

pleasant to taste. 
Odiges'tion, (chun), n. Con- 
version of food. 

10 Sat' able, a. Suitable for food. 

11 farinft'^eons (shus), a. Made 

of flour. 

12 glnt' ton y, n. Excess in eating. 

13 kealtk'fnl, a. Wholesome. 

14 Ins' cions (lush' us), a. Deli- 

cious. 

15 mas' ti c&te, v.t. To chew. 

16 nn' tri ment, n. Nourishment. 

17 nu tri' tions (trish'us), a. 

Nourishing. 

18 pal' a ta ble, a. Agreeable to 

taste. 

19 pro Ti' sion, n. A stock of food. 

20 rav' en ons, a. Very hungty. 

21 rel'iskable, a. Agreeable to 

taste. 

22 sali'va, n. A secretion of the 

mouth. 

23 sa' ti &te (shi ate) , v.t. To satisfy. 

24 sa' vo ry, a. Relishable. 

25 Tict'nals, (vit'lz), n. Food. 



Food. — Food is any kind of nourishment. Plants can take nourishment 
from minerals (soil and air), after which animals can take nourishment from 
the plants, but although the same elements exist in minerals, they will not 
nourish an animal until they have gone through plant life and become vital- 
ized. Hence plants existed before animals. In the economy of Nature, when 
any form of animal life becomes a pest, some other form of animal life is 
.created to prey upon and destroy that form, and thus we have carnivorous or 
flesh-eating animals. Insect life exemplifies (illustrates by example) this 
principle the most extensively. 
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Be not loo early in the fashion nor too long out of it ; nor at any time in 
the extremes of it. — Lavater. 



LESSON 71. 

DRY GOODS. 

1 al pa«' a, n. A thin cloth made 

from wool of the alpaca. 

2 ban dan' na, n. A kind of hand- 

kerchief. . 

3 blan'ket, n. Woolen cloth used 

for bed clothing. 

4 car i CO, n. Cotton cloth. 

5 cftm' brie, n. Thin white linen. 

6 cash' mere, n. Woolen dress 

goods. 

7 «as' si mere, n. A twilled woolen 

cloth for men's garments. 

8 edr' dn roy, n. Linen woven in 

with corded or ribbed surface. 

9 dam' Ask, n. Linen woven in 

patterns. 

10 flan' nel, n. A loose woolen cloth. 

11 ging'bam, n. A kind of cotton 

cloth. 

12 band' ker cbief , n. A cloth for 

wiping the face. 

13 b5' fiery, n. Stockings. 

14 mns'lin, n. Thin cotton cloth. 

15 meri'no, n. A thin fabric of 

merino wool for ladies' wear. 

16 par' a sol, n. A small sun um- 

brella used by ladies. 

17 rib'bon, n. A narrow web of 

silk. 

18 sat' in, n. A thick, smooth silk. 

19 seer' snek er, n. A thiu cloth 

with puckered surface. 

20 tap' es try, n. Woven hangings. 
21.tiek'ing, n. Closely woven 

twilled goods for bed ticks. 

22 nmbrel'la, n. A shade or shel- 

ter carried in the hand. 

23 vel'vet, n. A cloth with a pile 

surface. 

24 W9,d'ding, n. Sheets of carded 

cotton. 

25 wft'tep pro5f, n. A cloth that 

is impervious to water. 



LESSON 72. 
CLOTHING. ' 

1 ap par' el, n. Garments ; dress. 

2 bal mor' al, n. A figured petti- 

coat. 

3 bon' net, n. A covering for the 

head. 

4 eol'lar, n. A band worn around 

the neck. 

5 era vat', n. A piece of fine cloth 

worn around the neck by men. 

6 em broid' er y, n. Ornamental 

needlework. 

7 f ask' ion a ble, a. Stylish. 

8 fi$k' n, n. A small cape. 

9 gannt'let, n. A long glove. 

10 jaek' et, n. A coat without 

skirts. 

11 neek' tie, n. A ribbon for the 

neck. 

12 5' Tex f^llf, n. Loose trousers 

worn over others. 

13 o' ver eSat, n. A coat worn over 

another coat. 

14 pantaloons', n. Trousers. 

15 pin' a fore, n. A child's apron. 

16 rai' ment, n. Clothing. 

17 slip' per, n. A light shoe. 

18 ser' Tige a ble, a. Prepared for 

giving good service; durable. 

19 sns pend' ers, n. Straps for hold- 

ing up trousers. 

20 toi' let, n. Mode of dressing. 

21 trons sean' (troos-so'), n. The 

clothing, etc., of a lady about to 
be married. 

22 tron' serf, n. A garment worn 

by males, covering the lower 
limbs. 

23 nn' der -we&r, n. Clothing worn 

next the body. 

24 Togue, n. Fashion ; mode. 

25 nvaist' eoat, n. A vest. 



Eat to please thyself but dress to please others. — Franklin. 

Beauty gains little and homeliness and deformity lose much by gaudy 
a t tire. — Zimmerman, 

If honor be your clothing, it will last a lifetime ; but if clothing be your 
honor, it will soon be worn threadbare. — Arnot. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not expressed in farvc^ \ ^v;3si.x 
but not gaudy, for the apparel oft proc\a\ma l\ift \aa.\3L» — ^^V.^V.^^-^^ax^* 
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Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with light his blended colors glow. 



-Byron. 



LESSON 73. 


LESSON 74. 


NAMES 


OF COLORS. 


SHADES AND HUES. 


1 red 


) 




SHADE OF 


2 yel' low 


[•primary colors. 


1 erim' f on 


red. 


3 blue 


) 


2 gar' net 


red. 


^ # 




3 saffron 


yellow. 


4 or ange 




4 in'digo 


blue. 


5 pnr'ple 


• secondary colors. 


5 plum 


blue. 


6 green 




6 am'ber 


orange. 


7 ms'set 


\ 


7 oak 


orange. 


8 sit' riine 


(.tertiary colors. 


8 cbest'nnt 


brown. 


9 ol' ive 


) 


9 cboe' o late 


brown. 


TINTS. 


TINT OF. 




HUE OF 


10 pink 


red. 


10 maroon' 


red. 


11 rose 


red. 


11 sear' let 


red. 


12 llesli 


red. 


12 mai:en't& 


red. 


13 strftw 


yellow. 


13 ver mil' ion 


red. 


14 prim' rose 


yellow. 


14 ear' mine 


red. 


15 ca na' ry 


yellow. 


15 lem' on 


yellow. 


16 az' nre 


blue. 


16 o' eber 


yellow. 


17 marine' 


blue. 


17 tur' qnoise (koiz 


) blue. 


18 ir lae 


purple. 


18 buff 


orange. 


19 lav' bn der 


purple. 


19 salm' on 


orange. 


20 mauve (mov) purple. 


20 em' er aid 


green. 


21 cream 


orange. 


21 snuff 


brown. 


22 pea-green 


green. 


22 f(u' burn 


brown. 


23 drab 


brown. 


23 Ti' o let 


purple. 


24 tan 


brown. 


24 am' e tbyst 


purple. 


25 ba' zel 


brown. 


25 am' a rantb 


purple. 



Among the changing 
The sweetest and in 



months May stands confessed 
fairest colors dressed. — Thomson, 



How Nature paints her colors I — Milton. 

These gems have life in them ; their colors speak. — George Eliot. 

Many a dangerous* temptation comes to us in fine gay colors. — M. Henrt 

We bring roses, beautiful fresh roses, 

Dewy as the morning and colored like the dawn. — Read. 

Folded eyes see brighter colors 
T/ia" " ^'^n ever do. — Brotontng. 
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Art is the right hand of Nature. — Schiller, 



LESSON 75. 
DICTATION exercise:. 

COLOB. 

There are three primary colors— red, yellow, blue— and three 
secondary colors produced by mixing two primaries; thus, red 
and yellow produce orange, red and blue produce purple, and 
yellow and blue produce green. The secondary colors are in turn 
mixed to produce three tertiary colors; thus, orange and purple 
produce russet, orange and green produce citrine, and purple and 
green produce olive. This scheme is carried on indefinitely, pro- 
ducing all possible colors by the mixture of the three primary 
colors and their compounds. 

The three primary colors, if pure and in the right proportion, 
will mix to produce white, so that white is a mixture of all colors, 
while black is the absence of all colors— simply dark, no light, 
therefore, no color. 

LESSON 76. 

TINTS, SHADES AND HUES. 

A tint is produced by mixing any color with white. By this 
means any color can be rendered lighter and lighter up to any 
degree, and yet have exactly the same color as before, so far as 
it has any color. No new color has entered into the combination. 
A shade is produced by mixing black with any color, thereby 
darkening it without changing the color, so far as it has any 
color. Hues are produced by mixing any two or more colors, as 
a tertiary with a secondary, or several colors taken at random and 
in unequal proportions. The number of tints, shades, and hues 
is infinite. 

Complementary Colors.— -The complement to any primary 
color is the secondary color produced by mixing the other two 
primaries. Thus; the complement of red is a mixture of yellow 
and blue, which is green. The complement of yellow is purple, 
because purple is composed of the other two primaries, red and 
blue. Blue and orange are complementary, because orange is 
composed of red and yellow. As all the primaries together make 
white, the complement of any color is what it lacks of making 
white, or, as the word complement indicates, what it lacks of 
completeness. Complementary tints, shades, «xv<5c\jkS\fe^ «xfc ^wj^v^^ 
on the same principle. 
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All great art Is 'the expression of man's delight in God*s work, not his 
own.— 22tt«fcin. 



LESSON 77. 
WORDS suggestive: of color. 

1 ftp' i;ent, a. Silvery white. 

2 bra' sen, a. Resembling brass. 

3 clond' y, a. Consisting of clouds. 

4 dap' pled, a. Marked with spots. 

5 din' isjt a* Dusky ; dark. 

6 eb' o ny, a. Black. 

7 flasb'y, a. Showy; gaudy. 

8 flo]*'id, a. Flowery. 

9 gl&ss' y, a. Glistening. 

10 boar'y, a. White or gray. 

11 lim'pid, a. Clear; bright. 

12 liv' id, a. Grayish blue. 

13 Ifi' rid, a. Pale yellow. 

14 mot' ley, a. Variegated. 

15 mftrk' y, a. Dark ; gloomy. 

16 ra' di ant, a. Beaming ; shining. 

17 rnd' dy, a. Reddish flesh color. 

18 sal' low, a. Sickly ; yellowish. 

19 som' ber, a. Dull ; dusky. 

20 spark' Ung, a. Brilliant; glit- 

tering. 

21 star'py, a. Adorned with stars. 

22 swfir' tlky, a. Tawny ; dark brown. 

23 tta' bid, a. Muddy ; not clear. 

24 ver' dant, a. Green ; fresh. 

25 vi'rent, a. Bright green. 



LESSON 78. 
PBRTAINING TO PICTURBS. 

1 am' bro type, n. A picture on 

silvered glass. 

2 baek' gronnd, n. Ground in the 

distance. 

3 con' trast, n. Opposition of light 

and shade. 

4 da suerre' 9 t^e, n. A picture 

on copper or silver. 

5 def ini'tion, n. Distinctness of 

image. 

6 de' tfldl, n. Showing minute parts. 

7 cf fi far, n. Imitative figure. 

8 engr&T'ing, n. Cut in wood or 

metal. 

9 etck' ing, n. Engraving by acids. 

10 f a«.«im' i le, n. Exact copy. 

11 fSre'gronndy n. Nearest the 

spectator. 

12 land' sefipe, n. Out-door scene. 

13 litk' o grapk, n. A picture made 

from stone. 

14 mes so tint, n. Medium tints. 

15 min'iatnre, n. Small portrait 

16 mon o ehro mat' ie, n. All in one 

color. 

17 neg' a tive, n. Reversed shades. 

18 o' le o grapk, n. A form of oil 

printing. 

19 p&int' ing, n. Picture made with 

paints. 

20 per spee' tive, n. Appearance of 

distance. 

21 pko' to grapk, n. Made by action 

of light. 

22 pietnresqne' (esk'), a. Like a 

picture. 

23 por' trait, n. Likeness of a pe^ 

son. 

24 si mil' i tnde, n. Resemblance. 

25 zylog'rapky (zy), n. Engrav- 

ing on wood. 



A room hung with pictures is a room hung with thoughts. — ReynoldB^ 
The fellow mixes blood with his colors. — Reni said of Rubens, 

Wrought he not well that painted it? 

He wrought better that made the painter. — Shakespeare. 

With hue like that when some great painter dips 
Hia pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse, — Shelley, 
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There are moments when sflence prolonged and un 
More expressive may be than all words ever spoken. 




LESSON 79. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 SdTf n. The atmosphere. 

2 Sre, prep. Before. 

3 lidiry n. One who inherits. 

4 aisle, n. Passage in a church. 

5 isle, n. An island. 

6 alond', adv. Loudly. 

7 allowed', v.t. Did allow. 

8 as sent', n. Act of rising. 

9 assent', n. Consent. 

10 ftwl, n. A shoemaker's tool. 

11 ftll, a. The whole quantity. 

12 ftnglit, n. Anything. 

13 ouglit (awt), aux. Should. 

14 "bad, a. Not good. 

15 bade, v,t. Commanded. 

16 bale, n. A bundle. 

17 bail, n. Security. 

18 bftre, a. Uncovered. 

19 be&r, n. An animal. v,t. To 

carry. 

20 bSse, n. The foundation. 

21 b&ss, n. A part in music. 

22 beacli, n The sea shore. 

23 beeob, n. A tree. 

24 bSat, v,t. To strike. 

25 beet, n. . A vegetable. 



LESSON 80. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 blflle, n. A color. 

2 blew, v.*. Did blow. 

3 bSld, a. Daring; fearless. 

4 bSwled, v,t. Rolled as a ball. 

5 bongb, n. A branch of a tree. 

6 bow, v.t. To bend. 

7 b5x^, n. A weapon. 

8 bean, (bo), n. A lady's attendant 

9 boy, n. A male child. 

10 bnoy, n. A float. 

11 bread, n. A kind of food. 

12 bred, v,t. Traveled ; educated. 

13 br&ke, n. A contrivance for 

stopping cars. 

14 break, t;.^. To strain apart. 

15 brid'al, a. Pertaining to mar- 

riage. 

16 bri' die, n. A check ; a curb. 

17 bnr'row, n. A hole in the 
. ground. 

18 b6r' ongb, n. A town. 

19 bnry (ber'ry), v.t, To^covAr. 

20 ber' ry, n. A small fruit? ^ 

21 eskV en dar, n. An almanac. 

22 eal' en der, n. A hot press. 

23 sent, n. A coin. 

24 sent, v.t. Did send. 

25 ssent, n. Smell. 



He called aloud^ "No shooting allowed on these premises." The aeronaut 
gave his assent to the ascent. The hear scratched his keeper's hare head. 
The hoy was hred to hreah his hread. The hrake stopped the car when the 
huoy was in line with the how of the boat. The child was sent with a had 
cent and hade to buy a heet and heat the grocer. The hridal party formed 
under a heech hough on the heach. The heir to the throne, with an air of 
disappointment, left ere the ceremony began. As the carriage howled by, the 
hridle broke and the hold driver lost his balance. We ought to do aught that 
will help the unfortunate. We walked in the aisle of a church on the Isle of 
Man. The heau sang hass in the horough at the hase of the mountain. A 
hale of cotton was pledged for haU. 
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Eloquence is a painting of the 
thouglits. — Pascal. 



Whatever we conceive well we ex- 
press clearly, and words flow with 
ease. — Boileau, 
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LESSON 81. 

PERTAINING TO ORATORY. 

1 ad dress'y n. A formal discourse. 

2 ar' sn ment, n. Course of rea- 

soning. 
S ar tic' u late, a. Distinctly ut- 
tered. 

4 €&' den$e, n. Regular fall of 

sound. 

5 con ▼!«' tion, n. Convincing. 

6 di'alect, n. Form of speech. 

7 S jac'nl&te, v.t. To utter sud- 

denly. 

8 el o en' tion, n. Expressive de- 

livery. 

9 el' o qnent, a. Speaking with 

fluency. 

10 em' pha sis, n. Forcible pro- 

nunciation. 

11 ex teiii po r&' ne ons, a. Off- 

hand. 

12 fln' ent, a. Gliding ; moving easily. 

13 i:es tie' n late, v,i. To make mo- 

tions. 

14 gnt'tnral, a, A sound formed 

in the throat. 

15 lia rangne', n. A noisy speech. 

16 im promp' tfly adv. or a. Without 

preparation. 

17 lee' tnre, n. A discourse. 

18 na' eal, a. Spoken through the 

nose. 

19 or&'tion, n. An elaborate dis- 

course. 

20 5' ro tnnd, a. Fullness of tone. 

21 per ana' f ion, n. The act of mov- 

ing the will. 

22 prd niuL gi ft' tion, n. Utterance. 

23 pnne tfi &' tion, n. Pointing ac- 

cording to sense. 

24 rhe tor' ie al, a. Oratorical. 

25 ser' mon, n. A discourse on a 

text of scripture. 



LESSON 82. 

PERTAINING TO THS2 TfllCATBR. 

1 ae' top, n. One who performs. 

2 am' a tenr, n. Not a professional. 

3 a mfife' ment, n. Entertainment. 

4 ftn' di en$e, n. Assembly of hear- 
ers. 

5 burlesque', n. Ludicrous rep- 
resentation. 

6 eo me' di an, n. Actor in comedy. 

7 com' e dy, n. An amusing drama. 

8 eos' tfime, n. Distinctive dress. 

9 dra' mk, n. A composition to be 

represented on the stage by sev- 
eral characters. 

10 eneSre' (ongcore'), n. Again. 

11 farge, n. A low style of comedy. 

12 min' strel sy, n. Body of musical 

actors. 

13 mfi sS' nm, n. Repository for cu^ 

iosities. 

14 dr'eliestray n. Body of musi- 

cians. 

15 pan' to mSme, n. Acting with- - 

out words. 

16 par qu§t', n. Seats next to o^ 

chestra. 

17 per f drm' anse, n. An exhibi- 

tion. 

18 prod' i i^f n. Abnormal develop- 

ment. 

19 pro ssS' ni nm arch, n. Arch 

over front of the stage. 
20ssen'ery, n. Assemblage of- 
scenes. 

21 t&'blean (bio), n. A living pic- 

ture. 

22 the' a ter or tre, n. A house for 

exhibition of dramatic perform- 
ances. 

23 trai:e'dian, n. An actor of 

tragedy. 

24 trai:' e dy, n. A dramatic poem 

with a fatal issue. 

25 vande' ville ( vod' vil ) , n. A . 

dialogue intermingled with satir- 
ical songs. \J 



A popular preacher once said, "I always roar when I have nothing to say." 
Who teach the mind its proper face to scan. 
And hold the faithful mirror up to man. — Lloyd. The Actor. 

The most diflficult character in comedy is that of the fool, and he mtist be 
oo simpleton that plays that part. — Cervantes, 
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As it is the characteristic of great wits to say much in few words, so it is 
of small wits to talk much and say nothing. — Rochefoucauld, 



LESSON 83. 
PERTAINING TO CONVERSATION. 

1 adien', n. A farewell. 

2 allnde'y vA. To relate to. 

3 allSffion, n. A hint. 

4 al ter ca' tion, n. Angry dispute. 

5 a pol' o tjf n. An excuse. 

6 ar'g^e, v.t. To convince by rea- 

soning. / 

7 bad'inage (nazh), n. Playful 

discourse. 

8 ban' ter, v.t. To joke ; to jest. 

9 $en' snre, v.t. To find fault with. 

10 €ol' lo qxLj, n. A dialogue. 

11 com mfine', v.i. To talk together. 

12 com plSint'y n. Fault-finding. 

13 concise', a. Expressing in few 

words. 

14 con' f er en^e, n. A consultation. 

15 conten'tion, n. Strife in de- 

bate. 

16 contradict', v.t. To oppose in 

words. 

17 con' tro vSr sy, n. Discussion. 

18 con ver sa' tion» n. Familiar dis- 

course. 

19 deb&te', n. A dispute. 

20 dec la ra' -tton, n. Formal state* 

ment. 

21 denl'al, n. A contradiction. 

22 de nonn$e'y v.t. To accuse ; to 

censure. 

23 di' a losue, n. A conversation ; a 

drama. 

24 dis ens' sion, n. Disputation. 
J25 dispfite'y v.i. To argue; to rea- 
son. 



LESSON 84. 
PERTAINING TO CONVERSATION. 

1 ex a,t' k^T ate, v.t. To Overstate. 

2 expli$'it, a. Plain m language. 

3 ex pos' tn Iftte, v.i. To remon- 

strate. 

4 gab'ble, v.i. To talk without 

sense. 

5 gar' TTf. Ions, a. Very talkative. 

6 in sin' n ate, v.t. To hint. 

7 lo qn&'$ionSy a. Talkative. 

8 TotLr' mnr, n. A low continued 

noise. 

9 narr&'tion, n. A statement of 

the particulars. 

10 pre v&r' i cate, v.i. To evade the 

truth. 

11 rail' ler y, n. Jesting language. 

12 re connt'y v.t. To tell in detail. 

13 re late', v.t. To tell over. 

14 rep ar tee', n. A witty reply. 

15 rep e ti' tion, n. Saying again. 

16 rn' mor, n. A current story with- 

out authority. 

17 sal n ta' tion, n. Greeting. 

18 sar'casm, n. A cutting jest. 

19 sa tir' ic al ly, adv. With severe 

remark. 

20 s6 lil' o qny n Talking to one's 

self. 

21 sng i;es' tion, n. An intimation. 

22 nt' tcr ange, n. Vocal expression. 

23 Tagne' ly, adv. Not plainly. 

24 verb' al, a. Expressed orally. 

25 wit' ti sisni, n. A witty saying. 
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In conversation, avoid the extremes of forwardness and reserve. — Cato, 

LAnd when you stick on conversation's burs, i 

Pon't strew your pathway with those dreadful urs. — O. W, Holmes, j 

With thee conversing, I forget the way. — Gay. 

The less men think the more they talk. — Montesquieu, 

Were we eloquent as angels, yet we should please some people more by 
listening than by talking. — Colton. 

Not only to say the right thing in the right ^l^ie^, W\. l"ax TSiSJft^ ^^S&sssii^ 
to leave uxuiajd the wrong thing at the temptmt^ mom^Ti\.« — ^^qAa. 
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And sure the Eternal Master found 




The single talent well employed. — Sam* I Johnson. 


TiRRRON 85. 


LESSON 86. 


LESSON 87. 


VOCATIONS. 


VOCATIONS. 


VOCATIONS. 


1 aecoimtffmt 


1 dmg'gist 


1 p&' per bang' er 


2 a«'tor 


2 dy' er 


2 ped'dler 


3 &' kent 


3 e lee tri' eian (shn) 


3 plas' ter er 


. 4 ftn' tlior 


4 en^neer' 


4 police' man 


5 b&k' er 


5 farm' er 


5 pSr'ter 


6 bank' er 


6 fire' man 


6 post' man 


7 bar' ber 


7 flo' rist 


7 prSacb' er 


8 blaek' smitk 


8 gar' den er 


8 print' er 


9 bdbk' bind er 


9 gr5' $er 


9 repSrt'er 


10 bdbk' keep er 


10 bos' tier 


10 sad' dler 


11 brake' man 


11 Jan' i tor 


11 salef ' man 


12 brew' er 


12 la' bor er 


12 seam' stress 


13 briek' Ifiy er 


13 latb' er 


13 serv' ant 


14 b^tcli' er 


14 Iftw' yer 




15 «ab' i net m&k' er 


15 lee' tnr er 


15 tail' or 


16 ear' pen ter 


16 ma ek'in' ist 


16 teacb' er 


17 ear' ri er 


17 ma' son 


17 team' ster 


18 elerk 


IS me eban' ie 


18 tin' ner 


19 elotlk' ier 


19 mSr' ckant 


19 tnm' er 


20 eoack' man 


20 mil' Ier 


20 type' writ er 


21 eon dnet' or 


21 mil' liner 


21 np bol' ster er 


22 deal' er 


22 min'er 


22 wait' er 


23 de teet' ive 


23 mo' tor man 


23 W9,tcb'man 


24 doe' tor 


24 mufi'cian (shn) 


24 wlaV er 


25 dro'ver 


25 paint' er 


25 wbeel'wrigbt 


The first thing we do 


, let's kill all the lawyers.- 


—Shakespeare, Henry VI. 



I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. — Baxter. 

The shoemaker makes a good shoe because he makes nothing else. — Em- 
erson. 

What a fine man hath your tailor made you. — Massinger. 

I am indebted to my father for living but to my teacher for living well. 
— Alexander. 

Thoroughly to teach another is the best way to learn for yourself. — Ed- 
wards. 

The ugliest of trades have their moments of pleasure. Now if I were a 
jSrrave-digger, or even a hangman, there are some people I could work for with 
a great deal of enjoyment — Douglass Jerroli* 
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Industrious wisdom often doth prevent 
What lazy folly thinks inevitable. — Franklin, 



LESSON 88. 

VOCATIONS. 

1 a' er o nf^nt, n. A balloonist. 

2 ag ri «nr tur ist, n. A farmer. 

3 ar' bi ter, n. A referee. 

4 ar' chi tect, n. One skilled in 

building. 

5 ar' ti san, n. A skilled mechanic. 

6 ftnc tion eer', n. One who sells 

goods at public sale. 

7 ftn' dit or, n. Examiner of ac- 

counts. 

8 bro'ker, n. An agent. 

9 ca'terer, n. Provider of pro- 

visions. 

diem' ist, n. One skilled in chem- 

istry. 

1 com pof ' it or, n, A typesetter. 

2 oon fee' tion er, n. One who sells 

candies. 

3 ed&p' er, n. One who makes bar- 

rels. 

4 ens to' di an, n. A keeper. 

5 den'tist, n. One skilled in the 

care of teeth. 

6 ed' i tor, n. One who prepares or 

revises matter for publication. 

7 gla'zier (zhur), n. One who sets 

glass. 
S tymf nkst, n. An athlete. 
9 mi' ero se5p ist, n. One skilled 

with the microscope. 

pinmb' er, n. One who works in 

lead. 

1 sbep'herd, n. One who tends 

sheep. 

2 ate nog' ra pber, n. A shorthand 

writer. 

3 snr'ifeon, n. One who cures in- 

juries of the body by manual 
operation. 

4 te les' eo pist, n. One skilled with 

the telescope. 

5 ty pog' ra pber, n. A printer. 



LESSON.89. 
INDUSTRY AND LAZINESS. 

1 ae gel' er ate, v,t. To quicken. 

2 ae tiv' i ty, n. Agility. 

3 ai^'ile, a. Quick of motion. 

4 an'imftte, v,t. To give life to. 

5 $eler'ity, n. Rapidity of mo- 

tion. 

6 erfiwl, vA. To creep. 

7 ennni' (ongwe'), n. Weariness. 

8 ex pe di' tions, a. Quick. 

9 lifis'ten, (hasn), v,t. To hurry. 

10 in de fat' i ga ble, a. Without 

fatigue. 

11 in' do Ien$e, n. Indisposition to 

labor. 

12 in' dus try, n. Habitual diligence. 

13 Ian' gnor, n. Listlessness. 

14 las'situde, n. Dullness; weari- 

ness. 

15 la' zi ness, n. Indolence. 

16 leth' ar 4y, n. Inaction ; dullness. 

17 loi' ter, v,i. To linger on the way. 

18 nim'bly, adv. With quick mo- 

tion. 

19 qniek' ness, n. Haste ; speed. 

20 ra pid' i ty, n. Velocity. 

21 slng'gard, n. A lazy person. 

22 sprigbt' ly, a. Lively ; brisk. 

23 sqna' lor, n. Foulness ; filthiness. 

24 swift' ness, n. Rapid motion. 

25 tdr'pid, o. Benumbed. 



It is better to wear out than to rust out. — Cumberland, 

The more we do the more we can do; the more busy we are, the more 
usure we have. — Hazlitt, 

"Fortune may find a pot, but your own industry must make it boil." 
One loses all the time which he might employ to better purpose — Rousseau, 
Industry keeps the body healthy, the mind cleat, tb^a li'^-axl '^VO^ib «sA Ks^Ri 
ur«e fuJJ. — Smmons, 

Indolence and stupidity are first coxibVub. — ^Rvoorol. 
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A wise traveler never despises his I Your peaks are beautiful, ye Ap- 
own country. — Goldoni. I penines. — Bryant, 



s/ 
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LESSON 90. 
PBRTAINING TO THB RAILROAD. 

1 ac' $i dent, n. A mishap. 

2 bag' gage, n. Trunks, valises, etc. 

3 bar last, n. That which gives 

steadiness. 

4 brake' man, n. The man who 

tends the brake or mechanism 
for stopping the car. 

5 caboose', n. A car for trainmen. 

6 $in' der, n. Partly burned coal. 

7 con duct' or, n. One who has 

charge of a train. 

8 col 11' sion, n. A violent meeting. 

9 cross' ing, n. Where two roads 

intersect. 
10 en' i:ine, n. A locomotive. 

en i:i neer',n. One who runs an 

engine. 
ex press', n. A fast train for 

packages, usually also carrying 

passengers. 

13 fr§ig]it, n. A train for heavy 

goods. 

14 Junc'tion, n. Meeting of two 

roads. 

15 lo CO mo' tive, n. A self-propel- 

ling engine. 

16 log' gage, n. Baggage. 

17 paclr age, n. A parcel ; a bundle. 

18 par' ^el, n. A part ; a portion. 

19 pas' sen i^er, n. A traveler by car. 

20 sid' ing, n. A side track. 

21 sig' nal, n. A sign. 

22 sta' tion, n. A stopping place. 

23 smrltch, n. A movable rail. 

24 wbis'tle, n. A sharp, shrill 

sound. 

25 D^reck, n. Destruction by vio- 

lence. 
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LESSON 91. 
AMONG THB MOUNTAINS. 

as $ent', n. Rising ; going up. 
av' a lanche, n. A fall of earth, 
snow, etc. 

3 cav' gm, n. A cave. 

4 chafm, n. A deep opening in the 

earth. 

5 cliff, n. A high, steep rock. 

6 cra'ter, n. The mouth of a vol- 

cano. 

7 ere vasse', n. A deep fissure. 

8 de scent', n. Going down ; falling. 

9 di vide', n. A ridge ; a watershed. 

10 earth' quake, n. A shaking of 

the earth. 

11 gla' $ier (shur), n. A stream of 

ice. 

12 gor' ges, n.pl. Ravines. 

13 gulch, n. A deep gully. 

14 moun' tain, n. A great eminence 

of earth. 

15 plateau' (plato'), n. An ele- 

vated area. 

16 pre 5ip' i tate, v.t. To throw over 

a precipice. 

17 ran^e, n. A series of mountains. 
38 ravine', n. A deep gorge. 

19 slope, n. A slanting mountain 

side. 

20 sunx' mit, n. The highest part. 

21 ter' rage, n. A raised level space. 

22 tun'nel, n. An underground 

passage. 

23 val' ley, n. Low land between 

hills. 

24 volca'no, n. A mountain from 
which lava is ejected. 

-wf^' ter shed, n. Line of division 
between rivers. 
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The world is a great book of which they who never stir from home read 
only a page. — Augustine, 

Nothing tends to enlarge the mind so much as traveling. — Watts. 

Travelling is no fool's errand to him who carries his eyes along with 
him. — Alcott. 

Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appalls. 
Gather around these summits, aa to sho^ 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, ^yet Vea.'v^ n«^ xs^asiXM^Q'^ — ■'ft^gnnu 
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She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. — Byron. 



s LESSON 92. 

VBHICLKS. 

1 am' bH lan^e, n. A carriage for 

the sick or Injured. 

2 ftn to md' bile, n. A self-pro- 

pelling carriage. 

3 barpnohe' (roosh'), n. A car- 

riage with falling top and out- 
side seat for driver. 

4 bi' 57 de, n. A two-wheeled ve- 

locipede. 

5 bug' gjf n. A light carriage. 

6 car' riage, n. A vehicle especial- 

ly for pleasure or passengers. 

7 sb&isey n. A two-wheeled car- 

riage. 

8 cliar'iot, n. A four-wheeled 

state carriage with one seat. 

9 con ▼sy' an^e, n. Means of car- 

rying. 

10 €ftiip§', n. A closed carriage. 

11 ban sola, n. A two-wheeled car- 

riage with the driver's seat ele- 
vated behind. 

12 lieaTse, n. Carriage for the dead. 

13 om'nibnsy n. A carriage for 

many. 

14 pba' e ton^ n. An open carriage. 

15 mleighf n. A vehicle on runners. 

16 st&i^e'-cdacliy n. A coach tha<t 

makes regular trips. 

17 snlk'y, n. A two-wheeled car- 

riage for one. 

18 snr'rey, n. A two-seated car- 

riage. 

19 tal'ly]i5% n. A pleasure coach. 

20 tri' gy cle, n. A three-wheeled ve- 

locipede. 

21 vo'lilcle, n. Any conveyance. 

22 velos'lpede, n. A two- wheeled 

carriage propelled by the feet of 
the rider. 

23 'vie t5' ri 4, n. A low carriage. 

24 vrsLg^ on, n. A vehicle for carry- 

ing freight. 

25 "wliecr b&r row, n. A vehicle 

with one wheel and two handles. 



LESSON 93. 

PBRTAINING TO WATSR. 

1 bil' lours, n. Great waves. 

2 break' ers, n. Broken, foamy 

waves. 

3 bub' blingy i7.». Rising in bub- 

bles. 

4 canal', n. An artificial channel. 

5 cas «ade', n. A small waterfall. 

6 cat' a ract, n. A great waterfall. 

7 chan'nel, n. Where the main 

current flows. 

8 cur'rent, n. General course. 

9 flu' id, a. Capable of flowing. 

10 froth' y, a. Full of foam. 

11 hail' stdne, n. A frozen rain- 

drop. 

12 i^e'berg, n. A large mass of 

floating ice. 

13 i' 5y, a. Covered with ice. 

14 lim' pid, a. Transparent ; clear. 

15 o' cean (shun), n. The sea. 

16 rain' bow, n. An arch of colors 

caused by refraction of sunlight 
shining through raindrops. 

17 rain'y, a. With much rain. 

18 rap' ids, n. Swift currents. 

19 shal'lows, n. Places of little 

depth. 

20 shoDir' er, n. A short rain. 
snoDv^ flake, n. 



A flake, or small 
filmy mass of snow. 
spout' ing, v.t. Ejecting water. 



?1 

22 

23 sArf , n. Breaking of the sea upon 

the shore. 

24 va' por, n. Any substance in the 

aeriform state, that is usually a 
liquid or solid. 
wft' ter f ftU, n. A cascade. 
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For more diflScult words pertaining 
to water, see page 69. 



There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. — Byron, 

Did charity prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth and love. — Cotoper. 

Wgh in bis chariot glowed the lamp ot doj, — ^Foilcotiw* 
(Note tiie Sgurative use of vehicle and diariot.^ 
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Hear how the birds, on every blooming spray, 
With joyous music wake the dawning day. — Pope. 



LESSON 94. 


LESSON 95. 


LESSON 96. 


BIRDS. 


BIRDS. 


ANIMALS. 


1 al'batrosfl 


1 lin'net 


1 al'U gator 


2 ftuk 


2 mag' pie 


2 an'tel5pe 


3 bit' tern 


3 night' in gale 


3 bab «5n' 


4 bliie' J&y 


4 5' ri 51e 


4 badi' er 


5 boV o link 


5 os'prsy 


5 bl' son 


6 bob white' 


6 os'trich 


6 bnf fa lo 


7 bnz'zard 


7 par' o qnet (ket) 


7 cam' el 


8 e& n&' ry 


8 par' rot 


8 ear'easfl 


9 chick' a dee 


9 pel' i can 


9 eha me' le on 


10 eoekatoo' 


10 pen' gnin 


lOsham'ois (my) 


11 e6bt 


11 pe'trel 


11 ohim pan' see 


12 eon' dor 


• 12 plo'Tcr 


12 eo' bra 


13 edr'n&orant 


13 rob' in 


13 croc' o dlle 


14 e^ek' 6b 


14 sand' pi per 


14 drom' e dli ry 


15 cAr' lew 


15 screeoh'-owl 


15 el' e phant 


16 ea' gle 


16 snipe 


16 fftwn 


17 fl&min'go 


17 spar row 


17 f er' ret 


18 gold' finch 


18 sw^'low 


18 ga selle' 


19 gos' hf^wk 


19 tan'ager 


19 i^iraffe' 


20 grdss'beak 


20 tern 


20 gnn (nu) 


21 her' on 


21 thrash' er 


21 gSril'la 


22 hnm' ming bird 


22 tit' n&onse 


22 hedi:e' hog 


23 r bis 


23 whip'-poor-will 


23 hip p5 pot' a miif 


24 Jack' daw 


24 wren (ren) 


24 hy e' na 


25 kill' deer 


25 yel' low-ham' mer 


25 Jack' ftl 



LESSON 97. 
ANIMALS. 



1 Jagnar' 


9 ot'ter 


18 tr ger 


2 kan ga roo' 


10 pan'ther 


19 v8r' te br&te 


3 leop'ard 


11 pdr' cH pine 


20 w^'ms 


4 ir on 


12 pu' ma 


21 wSa' sel 


5 men ag' e rie (azh) 


13 qn^d'rfiped 


22 wpl'Terema 


6 m6n' key 


14 rab' bit 


23 yak 


7 mnsk'rat 


15 raccdon' 


24 sS' br4 


8 5 pos' snm 


16 rhinos'erofl 

17 sr ble 


25 sS' bfi 
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Go forth under the open sky, and list to Nature's teachings. — Bryant. 

LESSON 98. 
DICTATION EXERCISES. 

BiEDS. — In all ages and among all nations, birds have been regarded as a 
favored form of animal life. Their sweet songs and beautiful plumage appeal 
to all classes of mankind, and their freedom of movement in the atmosphere 
is the symbol of the utmost liberty. Their habits of life often teach valuable 
lessons of industry, economy, and domestic faithfulness. 

Birds are classified in many ways. As to food, some are granivorous 
(eating grass, grain, etc.), carnivorous (eating meat), insectivorous (eating 
insects), omnivorous (eating all things), etc. Some writers classify birds by 
their beaks, others classify them by their feet, and still others by their habits. 
A few of the most important terms are as follows: Stilt birds are waders 
(cranes, etc.) ; web-footed birds are^swimmers (ducks, etc.) ; scansorial birds 
are scratchers; ambulatorial birds are walkers; cursorial birds are runners 
(ostriches, etc.) ; gregarious birds go in flocks (crows, etc.) ; migratory birds 
go south for the winter, returning north in the summer. 

No birds of prey are gregarious. Many migratory Urds would not go 
south, if provided with food for the winter. They can bear the cold, and in 
neighborhoods where habitually fed with scraps from the table, summer birds 
have remained over winter in large numbers. Birds destroy but little fruit 
and grain compared with the amount they save by destroying the insect pests. 
Without birds it would soon be impossible to raise any kind of food, animal 
or vegetable. 

LESSON 99. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

Animals. — Although "the proper study of mankind is man," it is im- 
possible for us to form an adequate conception of the lofty attributes of 
humanity, without studying the earlier forms of God's animated creation. 

The lion is brave and ferocious, not because he possesses fangs, talons, 
agility and strength, but he possesses these properties of the body because he 
is brave and ferocious in spirit. The body is not the lion, but merely the 
tool-house for a being with the desires and spiritual attributes of a lion. We 
should therefore study the life and habits of the animal activities, and we do 
this largely through a close examination of the myriad varieties of adaptation 
in form and color with which the Creator clothes his living poems. 

Man, although made in the image of God, is a part of the universal 
family of animal existences. Mentally, we have many traits in common with 
the higher animals, while physically, we are brother to the worms of the dust 
and the stones of the field. These considerations should not operate so much 
to humiliate us as to exalt them. The lowliest worm that crawls is infinitely 
higher in the scale of existence than the finest crystal gem that sparkles in the 
royal crown. Study character in animals, be merciful to them, provide for 
them, remembering that they are special obi^cta otCa^^^ c»x^,^>xA'<iciaX^^'«x^ 
to tbem the visible representation oi t\ie "DWvafe "^^Va.'?,. 
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A good name will wear out; a bad one may be turned, but a nickname 
lasts forever. — Zimmerman, 



LESSON 100. 
TSRMS APPLIED TO MBN. 

1 bach' e lor, n. An unmarried 

man. 

2 ben' e diet, n. A married man. 

3 bretlk' ren, n. Members of same 

church. 

4 cban' $el lor, n. A judicial of- 

ficer. 

5 ohArl, n. A surly fellow. 

6 em' per or, n. Ruler of an em- 

pire. 

7 £5' gy, n. A dull, old fellow. 

8 frater'nal, a. Brotherly. 

9 &' ant, n. A very large man. 

10 bnek' ster, n. A peddler. 

11 m&s' ter, n. One who controls. 

12 p& pa' or pa' p4, n. A child's 

word for father, 

13 peer, n. A nobleman; an equal. 

14 prS Sep' tor, n. A teacher. 

15 priest, n. A minister. 

16 pro f ess' or, n. A teacher in a 

college. 

17 pn' i:il ist, n. A professional fight- 

er with the fists. 

18 senlp'tor, n. One who carves 

images. 

19 flbep'berd, n. One who tends 

sheep. 

20 snl'tan, n. Mohammedan ruler. 

21 swain, n. A country gallant. 

22 tfi'tor, n. An instructor. 

23 nm' pire, n. A referee. 

24 vie' ar, n. A substitute in church 

office. 

25 "wiz' ard, n. A magician. 



LESSON 101. 
TERMS APPLIED TO WOBIBN. 

1 ae' tress, n. A female stageplayer. 

2 brunette', n. A woman of dark 

complexion. 

3 eo qnette', n. A jilt ; a flirt. 

4 dour' a ^er, n. A widow. 

5 dncb' ess, n. The wife of a duke. 

6 em' press, n. Wife of an em- 

peror. 

7 fenx'inine, a. Womanly. 

8 god' dess, n. A female god. 

9 her' o ine, n. A brave woman. 

10 maid' en, n. An unmarried woman. 

11 mam ma', n. Mother. 

12 mater'nal, a. Motherly. 

13 ma'tron, n. Female head of a 

household. 

14 miner'v&, n. The goddess of 

wisdom, of war, and of the lib- 
eral arts. 

15 peer' ess, n. Wife of a peer. 

16 prS Sep' tress, n. A female 

teacher. 

17 priest' ess, n. A woman who 

officiated in sacred rites among 
pagans. 

18 qneen, n. A female monarch. 

19 seanx' stress, n. A sewing woman. 

sbep' Herd ess, n. A female shep- 
herd. 

si'ren, n. An enticing woman. 

22 snl ta' na, n. Wife of a sultan. 

23 ter'magant, n. A brawling 

woman. 

24 vix' en, n. An ill-tempered woman. 

25 wife, n. A wedded woman. 
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Man. — The hearts of men are their books ; events are their tutors ; great 
actions are their eloquence. — Macaulay, 

Every man is a volume, if you know how to read him. — Channing, 

The highest manhood resides in disposition, not in mere intellect. — Beecher, 

Let each man think himself an act of God. — Bailey, 

A sacred spark created by His breath. 

The immortal mind of man His image bears; 
A spirit living 'midst the forms of death, 
Oppressed but not subdued by mortal cares. — Sir H. Ba-oM. 
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Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by which you may spell 
characters. — Lavater, 



• LESSON 102. 

TCRMS APPLIED TO PBRSONS. 

1 a dult'y n. A person grown up. 

2 ap' pli cant, n. One who applies. 

3 ap pren' ti$e, n. One who is 

learning a trade. 

4 as pi' rant, n. One who seeks 

eagerly. 

5 as sesfl' or, n. One who determines 

taxes. 

6 beg:' eavy n» One who begs. 

7 big' ot, n. One intolerant of oth- 

ers. 

8 blonde, n. A person with fair 

complexion. 

9 can' di dftte, n. An aspirant for 

office. 

10 can'nibal, n. One who eats 

human flesh. 

11 ^liap' er 5n, n. A lady's protector. 

12 sit' 1 sen, n. Inhabitant of a city 

or country. 

13 col' ISagne, n. An associate in 

office. 

14 col lect' or, n. One who receives 

money. 

15 connoissete', n. One who is 

well versed. 

16 CO ten' po rft ry, n. Living at 

same time. 

17 conrt'ier (yer), n. One who flat- 

ters. 

18 de poff' it or, n. One who deposits. 

19 dep'ilty, n. A substitute. 

20 ep' i cfoe, n. One who indulges 

in the luxuries of the table. 

21 fanat'ic, n. Extravagant in 

opinion. 

22 fH'^tive, n. One who flees. 

23 f nn c^ tion a ry, n. An officer. 

24 iyp' sy, n. One of a roving race. 

25 bSr' mit, n. One who lives in sol- 

itude. 



LESSON 103. 
TERMS APPLIED TO PERSONS. 

1 hyp'ocrite, n. One who dis- 

sembles. 

2 ig no r&' mns, n. An ignorant 

person. 

3 in cnni' bent, n. One who is in 

present possession of an office. 

4 in dLi vid' n al, n. A person. 

5 in hab' it ant, n. A dweller. 

6 in' sti gator, n. A tempter. 

7 In struct' or, n. One who teaches. 

8 mS' ni al, n. A servant. 

9 n&er' chant, n. One who buys 

and sells goods. 

10 mes' sen i:er, n. One who bears 

a message. 

11 mX' ser, n. An extremely stingy 

person. 

12 mn si' $ian (shun), n. One skilled 

in music. 

13 nominee', n. One who is nom- 

inated. 

14 novi'tiate (shiate), n. One 

who is going through probation. 

15 op p5' nent, n. An adversary. 

16 par' ty, n. A person ; a number 

of persons united. 

17 p5o' pie, n. Population. 

18 politi'gian, n. One devoted to 

politics." 

19 re 5ip' i ent, n. One who re- 

ceives. 

20 res' i dent, n. One who dwells 

permanently. 

21 serv' ant, n. Ono who labors for 

another. 

22 shirk, n. One who seeks to avoid 

duty. 

23 stu' dent, n. One who studies. 

24 sub' sti tnte, n. One who is put 

in place of another. 

25 trans gress' or, n. One who vio- 

lates a rule or law. 



WoMAw. — ^A handsome woman is a jewel ; a good woman is a treasure. — 
Saadi. 

"The finest compliment that can be paid to a woman of sense is to address 
her as such.'' 

No one knows like a woman how to say things which are at once gentle 
and deep. — Victor Hugo. 

Woman — ^last at the cross and earliest at the grave. — Barrett. 

She is not made to be the admiration ol «AV, W\. >^y^''\ia:^^vMis«^ ^\ ^^^a.. — 
BurJte. 
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Act well at the moment, and you have performed a good action for all 
eternity. — Lavater, 



LESSON 104. 

IMPORTANT VBRBS. 

1 abet', v,t. To aid; to encourage. 

2 ab bdr', v.t To loathe. 

3 a bide% vA, To live ; to dwell. 

4 ab sent', v.t. To keep away. 

5 abfise'y v.t. To mistreat. 

6 aesept% v.t. To receive. 

7 acclaim', v.t. To declare; to 

shout. 

8 address', v.t. To accost. 

9 admire', v.t. To regard with 

wonder. 

10 admit', v.t. To give entrance. 

11 a dopt', v.t. To take by choice. 

12 adSre', v.t. To worship. 

13 addm', v.t. To ornament. 

14 advance', v.t. To put forward. 

15 advise', v.t. To counsel. 

16 affect', v.t. To act upon. 

17 a gree', v.i. To harmonize. 

18 alarm', v.t. To excite with fear. 

19 allay', v.t. To quiet; to pacify. 

20 al low', v.t. To permit. 

21 ftl'ter, v.t. To change. 

22 ft m&ss', v.t. To gather ; to collect. 

23 Amiend', v.t. To improve; to re- 

pair. 

24 amnie', v.t. To entertain. 

25 an' i m&te, v.t. To enliven. 



LESSON 105. 

IMPORTANT VERBS. 

1 an'flwer, v.t. To reply. 

2 ap peal', v.i. To request earnestly. 

3 ap pear', v.i. To become visible. 

4 ap pend', v.t. To annex. 

5 ap ply', v.t. To put to use. 

6 ap prpve', v.t. To sanction. 

7 ar'bitrate, v.t. To decide. 

8 lir' gne, v.t. To reason. 

a ronfc', v.t. To awaken ; to ex- 
cite. 
arrest', v.t. To stop; to check. 
arrive', v.i. To reach a point. 
aspire', v.i. To try to obtain. 
as sent', v.i. To agree. 

14 as sert', v.t. To declare ; to state. 

15 assess', v.t. To levy. 

16 at tacb', v.t. To affix ; to connect. 

17 attack', v.t. To assail. 

18 at t&in', v.t. To acquire. 

19 attempt', v.t. To try; to under- 

take. 

20 attend', v.t. To accompany. 

21 attest', v.t. To witness. 

22 at tire', v.t. To clothe. 

23 at trib' nte, v.t. To ascribe. 

24 k ver', v.t. To affirm. j 

25 k vSrt', v.t. To turn away. , s/ 



10 
11 
12 
13 



Note. — A verb (from verbuntf a word), is a word denoting action, being, 
or state. All the other parts of speech are given names which denote their 
office, but the verb is called simply **the word" since it is the only word es- 
sential to the formation of a sentence. Even a subject may be understood, but 
a verb must be expressed. 

It is a significant fact that nearly all the spelling books now in use are 
extremely deficient in verbs. In many books, more than eighty per cent of 
the words are nouns. We have tried to correct this fault by giving due regard 
to all parts of speech, but especially to the verb, as that has been heretofore 
most neglected, notwithstanding it is the most important. 

Besides giving a fair percentage of verbs in all the lessons, we give in 
special Jessons seven hundred of the most important verbs in the language. 
TAejr are arranged m three sections according to difficulty, each section being 
alphabetically arranged. 
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Actions are ours; their consequences belong to heaven. — Francis, 



LESSON 106. 
IMPORTANT TBRBS. 

1 AToid% vJ. To keep away from. 

2 avow', v,ti To declare openly. 

3 aw&ke', v.t. To rouse. 

4 baok slide', v.i. To fall away. 

5 bar'gain, v.i. To trade; to bar- 

ter. 

6 bar'ter, v.i. To exchange. 

7 bat' tep, v.t. To bruise. 

8 behave', v.i. To, comport. 

9 bebSld', v.t. To see. 

10 ben' e fit, v.t. To improve. 

11 be 8t5w', v.t. To give. 

12 eol leet', v.t. To gather. 

13 eon&blne', v.t. To unite. 

14 eom mand', v.t. To govern. 

15 eon&mit', v.t. To consign. 

16 eomplSte'y v.t. To finish. 

17 eom pound', v.t. To mix. 

18 eompute', v.t. To calculate. 

19 eonsert'y v.i. To plan together. 

20 eonelnde', v.t. To end. 
2i eoneto'y v.i. To agree. 

22 eon f Sr% v.t. To bestow. 

23 eon f ess', v.t. To acknowledge. 
'24 eon fide', v.t. To intrust. 

25 eon^rn', t^.f. To verify. 



LESSON 107. 

imPORTANT YBRBS. 

1 eon sent', v.i. To concur. 

2 eonsSle'y v.t. To soothe. 

3 eon spire', v.i. To plot together. 

4 eon suit', i?.<. To advise with. 

5 eon sfime'yV.t. To burn ; to use up. 

6 eon tend', v.i. To struggle. 

7 eon test', v.t. To dispute. 

8 eon tin' He, v.t. To extend. 

9 eon vene', v.t. To assemble. 

10 eonTSrt'y v.t. To change. 

11 eon verse', v.i. To talk. 

12 eonviet', v.t. To prove guilty. 
J3 eonvin^e', v.t. To overcome by 

argument. 

14 ere ate', t?.*. To bring into exist- 

ence. 

15 dal' ly, v.i. To loiter. 

16 deeline', v.t. To refuse. 

17 de fSat', v.t. To overcome. 

18 de fend', v.t. To protect. 

19 de g:rade', v.t. To lower in rank. 

20 de jeet', v.t. To dishearten. 

21 de prave', v.t. To corrupt. 

22 deprive', v.t. To dispossess. 

23 de r&ni:e', v.t. To put out of or- 

der. 

24 de ride', v.t. To ridicule. 

25 de rive', v.t. To draw ; to deduce. 



Note. — French says that "Synonyms are words of like significance in the 
main, but with a certain unlikeness as well." 

There are scarcely ten pairs of synonymous words in the language that are 
identical in meaning under all conditions, but there are thousands of pairs or 
groups, the members of which are interchangeable in their ordinary usage. 

For the sake of brevity, the definitions in this book are largely effected 
by means of synonyms. We urge the pupil to regard this as an extraordinary 
opportunity to enlarge his vocabulary, and thus gain a much wider command 
of language. Restrictions in the use of words that are usually synonymous 
are explained at length in the dictionary, and we recommend that the teacher 
should make liberal assignments of such words to be "looked up'' and reported 
upon by different members of the class. A sample page of synonyms will be 
found on page 113, but the book also abounds in synonyms among the 
definitions. 

Actions. — ^The actions of men are the best interpreters ^f their thoughts. 
'—Locke. 

The acts of this life are the destiny of the next. — Eastern Proverb. 

Suit the action to the word and the word to the action. — Shakespeare, 

Think that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy aaUqil ^q^^« — BQ^arl* 
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Men do less than they ought, unless they do all they can. — Carlyle. 



LESSON 108. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. 

1 de ^e% t?.*. To wish ; to crave. 

2 de spftir'y v,i. To be hopeless. 

3 de ntroy, v,t. To ruin. 

4 de te«t% v.t. To discover. 

5 detract', vA. To defame. 

6 di l&te% v.t. To enlarge. 

7 di lute', v.t. To weaken. 

8 di reet'y v,t. To guide. 

9 dis may', v,t. To terrify. 

10 distdrt', v,t. To twist; to de- 

form. 

11 dis tftrb', v,t. To agitate. 

12 eleet', v.t. To choose. 

13 elfide', v,t. To avoid; to escape. 

14 endo'w', v.t. To enrich; to sup- 

port. 

15 endfire', v.i. To last; to bear. 

16 ensai;e% v.t. To pledge. 

17 en vel' op, v.t. To inclose. 

18 es tab' lisli, v.t. To make stable. 

19 es' ti m&te, v.t. To form an opin- 

ion of. 

20 e vftde', v.t. To avoid ; to elude. 

21 ex pire', v.i. To die. 

22 ezplSre', v.t. To search through. 

23 exp5ie', v.t. To lay bare. 

24 ex pound', v.t. To explain. 

25 fast' en, v.t. To make fast. 



LESSON 109. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. 

1 fSr menf, v.t. To cause to work. 

2 foment', v,t. To apply a warm 

lotion. 

3 gab' ble, v,i. To talk unmeaningly. 

4 el5' ri f y, y, t. To honor. 

5 gofl' sip, t^.f . , To prate ; to tattle. 

6 e6T' em, v.t. To rule ; to control 

7 sran'Al&te, v,t. To forin into 

grains. 

8 sraT' i t&te, v,i. To fall ; to settle. 

9 Kmm'ble, v.i. To complain; to 

growl. 

10 bar' bor, v.t. To afford lodging. 

11 bar' Test, v,t. To reap ; to gath^. 

12 bin' der, v,t. To obstruct ; to re- 

tard. 

13 bnf' band, v,t. To economise. 

14 ig nore', v,t. To disregard. 

15 im bibe', v.t. To drink ; to ab- 

sorb. 

16 im bfie', v.t. To tinge deeply. 

17 im p&ir', ^.t. To weaken. 

18 impeacb', v.t. To dishonor. 

19 incline', v.t. To lean. 

20 in dent', v,t. To notch. 

21 in' di eftte, v.t. To point out. 

22 indfi$e', v.t. To lead; to influence. 

23 in feet', v.t. To taint 

24 in f gp', v.t. To deduce ; to conclude. 

25 in f est', v.t. To trouble ; to annoy. 



Duty. — ^There is no moment without some duty. — Cicero, 

Duty by habit is to pleasure turned. — Brydges. 

There are not good things enough in life to indemnify us for the neglect 
of a single duty. — Madame Swetchine. 

God always has an angel of help for those who are willing to do their 
duty. — Cuyler, 

There is nothing in the universe that I fear, but that I shall not know all 
my duty, or shall fail to do it. — Mary Lyon, 

The reward of one duty done is power to do another. — George Eliot. 

It is the worst of errors to suppose that there is any path of safety, except 
the path of duty. — Nevins. 

Every action of our lives touches on some chord that will vibrate in 
eterD}ty.---Chapin. 
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Thinking well is wise ; planning well, wiser ; doing well, wisest and best 
of all. — Persian Proverb. 



LESSON 110. 
IHPORTANT TBRBS. 

1 infdrm'y v.t. To enlighten. 

2 in haV it, v.i. To dwell in. 

3 in hfile', v.t. To breathe in. 

4 intend', v,i. To fix the mind on. 

5 interfSre% v,i. To intermeddle. 

6 intrude', vJ. To trespass. 

7 JaVber, v,i. To gabble. 

8 lament', v,t. To mourn. 

9 man' ai;e, v.t. To direct affairs. 

10 man' If est, v.t. To display; to 

make known. 

11 man' tie, v.t. To cover. 

12 meas'vre (mezhur). v.t. To 

gauge. 

13 med' die, v.i. To interfere. 

14 mer'it, v.t. To deserve. 

15 mi'sr&te, v.i. To change resi- 

dence. 

16 mod' i tf, v.t. To alter. 

17 mus'ter, v.t. To summon to- 

gether. • 

18 nar'rate, v.t. To rehearse. 

19 naT'lgftte, v.t. To journey by 

water. 

20 nes leet', v.t. To disregard. 

21 o bfiy', v.t. To yield submission. 

22 oVlis&te, v.t. To compel by 

pledge. 

23 obt&in', v.t. To acquire. 

24 ob' tI ftte, v.t. To make unneces- 

sary; to avoid. 

25 o«' efi pf , v.t. To hold possession. 



LESSON 111. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. 

1 5'ele, v.t. To view fondly side- 

ways. 

2 o mit', v.t. To leave out. 

3 op' er &te, v.t. To i>erform. 

4 op pSfe', v.t. To strive against. 

5 op preifl', v.t. To put down. 

6 dr dftin', v.t. To establish. 

7 p&rtftke', v.i. To share. 

8 per feet', v.t. To complete. 

9 perfdrm', v.t. To execute. 

10 per mit', v.t. To consent to. 

11 per tist', v.i. To stand firm. 

12 perspire', v.i. To sweat. 

13 pervSrt', v.t. To misapply. 

14 pit'y, v.t. To have compassion 

for. 

15 plftgue, v.t. To torment; to vex. 

16 pon'der, v.t. To consider. 

17 prepAre', v.t. To make ready. 

18 prev&il', v.i.. To overcome. 

19 pre vent', v.t. To hinder. 

20 pro' bate, v.t. To approve. 

21 proceed', v.i. To go forward. 

22 pro dnse', v.t. To originate. 

23 pro f ess', v.t. To declare openly. 

24 pro gress', v.i. To advance. 

25 pro jeet', v.t. To throw forward. 



Doing. — ^In doing what we ought, we deserve no praise because it is our 
duty. — 8t. Augustine. 

When I'm not thanked at all, I'm thanked enough: 
I've done my duty, and I've done no more. — Fielding. 

Our grand business is not to see what lies dimly in the distance, but to 
do what lies clearly to hand. — Carlyle. 

Do right, and God's recompense to you will be the power of doing more 
right. — Ro hertson. 

By doing our duty we learn to do it. — Pusey, 

Whether your time calls you to live or to die, do both like a prince. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Unselfish and noble actions are the most radiant pages in the blocca\|K^ 
of souls. — Thomas. 
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The best thing to give to your enemy is forgiveness. — Balfour, 



LESSON 112. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. 

1 prom5te'y v.t. To forward. 

2 pro test', v.t. To declare solemnly. 

3 pro Tide', v,t. To furnish. 

4 prov5ke\ vJ, To exasperate. 

5 pub'lisli, v,t. To make known. 

6 pim'isli, r,t. To chastise. 

7 pto' oliase, v,t. To buy. 

8 pfi'rify, v,t. To cleanse. 

9 anftr'ter, v.t. To divide into 

four equal parts. 

10 qu^sli, v.t. To annul. 

11 ram' ble» v.i. To wander. 

12 rSa'ffon, v.t. To argue. 

13 rebel', v.i. To resist authoril^'. 

14 re bake', v.t. To chide. 

15 re c6t' er, v.t. To regain. 

16 redeem', v.t. To ransom. 

17 reduce', v.t. To bring down. 

18 re fleet', t;.i. To bend back. 

19 re fraet', v.t. To break the course 

of. 

20 refreiV, v.t. To renew. 

21 refflffe', v.t. To reject; to deny. 

22 re gSle^ v.t. To gratify. 

23 re l&te', v.t. To narrate. 

24 relSase', v.t. To loosen; to set 

free. 

25 rel'isli, v.t. To enjoy. 



LESSON 113. 
IMPORTANT VBRB9. 

1 re If, v.i. To depend npon. 

2 remiirk', v.t. To mention. 

3 rem'edy, v.t. To cure; to cor- 

rect. 

4 renew', v.f. To make new; to 

replenish. 

5 repAir', v.t. To mend. 

6 re pSat', t?.*. To say or do again. 

7 repent', v.i. To regret; to be 

sorry for. 

8 re ply', v.i. To answer. 

9 reprieve', v.t. To rebnke. 

10 re ffSrve', t?.#. To withhold. 

11 re ffolve', v.t. To determine. 

12 re speet', t?.*. To esteem. 

13 respond', v.i. To answer; to re* 

ply. 

14 restr&in', v.t. To hold back. 

15 re tard', v.t. To hitider slightly. 

16 retdrt', v.i. To answer sharply. 

17 re vSal', v.t. To bring to light. 

18 re volve', v.t. To turn ; to roll. 

19 re wurd', v.t. To recompense. 

20 ri' vai, v.t. To compete with. 

21 rS'tftte, v.t. To revolve. 

22 mp' tflre, v.t. To break through. 

23 sal' ly, v.i. To digress. 

24 se eflre', v.t. To get possession of. 

25 sen'ten^e, v,t. To condemn. 



Giving. — Give what you have. To some one it may be better than you 
dare to think. — Longfellow, 

The manner of giving shows the character of the giver, more than the 
gift itself. — Lavater. 

One must be poor to know the luxury of giving. — Oeorge Eliot, 

There's a gift that is almost a blow, and there is a kind word that is 
munificence ; so much is there in the way of doing things. — A. Help$. 

Who gives a trifle meanly is meaner than the trifle. — Lavater. 

He gives not best who gives most, but he gives most who gives best. If I 
cannot give bountifully, yet I will ^ive freely, and what I want in my hand, 
I will supply by my heart. — Warwick. 

"Give like the flowing spring, which supplies the running brook with tht 
water of life. To withhold is to be like the stagnant pool, which breeds only 
disease and death," 
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Heaven ne'er helps the men who will not act. — Sophocles. 
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LESSON 114. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. 

1 slan' der, v.t. To defame. 

2 Bobthef v,t. To calm; to quiet. 

3 stanoli, v.t. To prop; to check. 

4 star' tie, v.t. To alarm. 

5 sub scribe', v.t. To sign. 

6 sub sist', vA. To be ; to exist. 

7 snf fuse', v.t. To overflow. 

8 survey', v.t. To look over; to 

view. 

9 tdrment', v.t. To pain; to dis- 

tress. 

10 trans fSr', v.t. To carry; to 

move. 

11 trans mit', v.t. To send ; to pass. 

12 transplant', v.t. To plant else- 

where. 

13 trans p5se', v.t. To exchange po- 

sitions. 

14 tri' fle, v.i. To treat lightly ; to 

make light of. 

15 nn der go', v.t. To bear ; to suffer. 

16 un der stand', v.t. To compre- 

hend. 

17 nsb' er, v.t. To escort. 

18 nt'ter, v.t. To pronounce. 

19 van' qnisb, v.t. To conquer. 

20 ven'tnre, v.t. To risk. 

21 ver'ify, v.t. To prove; to test. 

22 ver' si f y, v.t. To put into met- 

rical form. 

23 vi' o late, v.t. To abuse ; to dese- 

crate. 

24 volunteer', v.t. To offer. 

25 wa' i;er, v.t. To bet. 



LESSON 115. 
IMPORTANT TBRBS. 

1 wft'ken, v.t. To arouse. 

2 w^'lop, v.t. To beat soundly. 

3 w^' low, v.i. To roll in mire. 

4 w^n' der, v.i. To roam ; to rove. 

5 wftr' ble, v.i. To trill as a bird. 

6 w^'rant, v.t. To guarantee. 

7 wa' ver, v.i. To vacillate. 

8 wea'ry, v.t. To tire. 

9 wel'eon&e, v.t. To receive hos- 

pitably. 

10 wel' ter, v.i. To wallow. 

11 wbim'per, v.i. To whine; to 

complain. 

12 whit' tie, v.t. To cut with a knife. 

13 wield, v.t. To handle; to manip- 

ulate. 

14 win' now, v.t. To separate by 

fanning. 

15 with drftw', v.t. To take back. 

16 with'er, v.t. To cause to fade. 

17 withstand', v.t. To resist. 

18 wit'ness, v.t. To see; to attest. 

19 urdn' der, v.i. To marvel. 

20 wdr'ry, v.t. To fret; to chafe. 

21 urdr' ship, v.t. To revere ; to 

adore. 

22 wreck, v.t. To demolish. 

23 writhe, v.t. To twist the body. 

24 yearn, v.i. To long for. 

25 yield, v.t. To give up; to sur- 

render. 



Helping. — **It is one of the most beautiful compensations of this life that 
no man can sincerely try to help another without helping himself.** 

'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, but to support him after. — Shakes- 
peare. 

Light is the task where many share the toil. — Homer. 

Heaven helps them that help themselves. — Old Proverb, 

"Thrice blest is be whom \i^«L^Wi ^«tA% 
To help the helpless ma^Le am^ii^^.^' 
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A single little word can strike him dead. — Luther. 



LESSON 116. 
HOBIONYMS. 

1 can' non, n. A large gun. 

2 can' on, n. A law o£ the church. 

3 oan'vasy n. Sail cloth. 

4 «an' vassy v,t. To solicit. 

5 «ar' at, n. A weight of four grains. 

6 car' et, n. A mark used in writ- 

ing. 

7 sSiring, n. The top of a room. 

8 sSal' ing, i;.t Fastening with a 

seal. 

9 sell, n. A dungeon. 

10 sell, v,t. To exchange for money. 

11 ^eriar, n. A room under the 

house. 

12 sel'ler, n. One who sells. 

13 chaste, a. Pure. 

14 chased, v.t. Did chase. 

15 site, v.t. To quote; to summon. 

16 site, n. Location; situation. 

17 slsht, n. Power of seeing. 

18 clf^nfc, n. Part of a sentence. 

19 clfiDirs, n. Hooked nails on an 

animal's foot. 

20 climb, v.t. To ascend with effort. 

21 clime, n. Climate. 

22 com' pie ment, n. Completing 

amount. 

23 com' pli ment, n. Delicate flat- 

tery. 

24 c5arse, a. Not fine; unrefined. 

25 cdnrse, n. Direction. 



LESSON 117. 
HOBIONYMS. 

1 conn' §11, n. Board of advisers. 

2 conn' sel, n. Advice. 

3 cnp' rant, n. A kind of berry. 

4 cnr' rent, «. A stream. 

5 creak, vA, To squeak. 

6 creek, «. A small river. 

7 dew, n. Condensed moisture. 

8 dfie, a. Time for payment. 

9 d6ne, v.t. Past participle of do, 

10 dun, v.*. To urge payment; a, 

A brownish color. 

11 dfi' al, a. Consisting of two. 

12 dfl' el, n. A combat between two. 

13 dy'ing, v.i. Ceasing to live. 

14 dye' ing, v.t. Coloring. 

15 ffiint, a. Lacking strength. 

16 f§int, n. Pretence. 

17 f air, a. Beautiful ; just. 

18 f Are, n. Food ; price of transi>or- 

tation. 

19 f Ste, n. Doom. 

20 f fite, n. A feast. 

21 feet, n. Plural of foot. 

22 feat, n. An exploit. 

23 r die, a. Not busy. 

24 r dol, n. A heathen god. 

25 i' dyl, n. A poem. 



WoBDS. — A single word often betrays a great design. — Racine, 

An honest man*s word's as good as his bond. — Cervantes, 

Man usually believes, if only words he hears, 

That also with them goes material for thinking. — Ooethe, 

Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to the time, place and 
company. — Coleridge, 

Such as thy words are such will thy affections be esteemed ; and such will 
tlijr deeds be as thy affections ; and such thy life as thy deeds. — Socrates, 

Jif makes great difference to the force of a sentence, whether a man be 
behind it or no.^-Bmeraon. 
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That is a good book which is opened with expectation and closed with 
profit. — Alcott. 



LESSON 118. 
SPBLLING. 

1 ac'sent, n. Stress of voice on 

one syllable more than another. 

2 af ' fizy n. A syllable added. 

3 al'plULbet, n. Letters of a lan- 

guage. 

4 as' pi rate, n. A breath-like sound. 

5 con' so nant, n. (sounded with). 

An articulate sound usually ut- 
tered with a vowel. 

6 de riv' a live, n. A word formed 

from another word. 

7 di a «rit' i« al marks, n. Marks 

used to indicate pronunciation. 

8 di' grapli, n. Union of two letters 

to represent one sound. . 

9 dipV thons, n. (dif-). Blending 

of two vowel sounds into one 
syllable. 

10 dissyl'lable, n. Word of two 

syllables. 

11 eft'pl&ony, n. A pleasing sound. 

12 in flee' tion, n. Modulation of 

voice. 



13 mon o syl' la ble, n. Word of 

one syllable. 

14 dr'tbSepy, n. Correct pronun- 

ciation. 

15 dr thog' ra phy, n. Naming the 

letters of a word in their proper 
order. 

16 phonet'ie, a. Pertaining to 

sound. 

17 pol' y syl la ble, n. Having four 

or more syllables. 
IS prS'fiz, n, A syllable placed, be' 
fore. 

19 prim' i live, n. Not derived 

from another. 

20 tri'srapb, n. Three vowels 

united to produce one sound. 

21 subvS'eal, n. A sound that is 

not vocalized. (Same as con- 
sonant.) 

22 snf fix, n. A syllable annexed. 

23 syl'lable, n. A letter or letters 

uttered at a single impulse. 

24 vo'w' el, n. A vocalized sound. 

25 w6rd, n. The sign of an idea. 



LESSON 119. 
DICTATION EXERCISE. 

"There is a fascination in the mere sound of articulated breath; of con- 
sonants that resist with the firmness of a maid of honor, or half or wholly 
yield to the wooing lips ; of vowels that flow and murmur, each after its kind ; 
the peremptory h and p, the brittle k^ the vibrating r, the insinuating «, the 
feathery f, the velvety v, the bell-voiced m, the tranquil broad a, the penetrat- 
ing e, the cooing u, the emotional o, and the beautiful combinations of alter- 
nate rock and stream, as it were, that they give to the rippling flow of speech, 
— ^there is a fascination in the skillful handling of these, which the great i>oets 
and even prose-writers have not disdained to acknowledge and use to recom- 
mend their thought." — Holmes, 

The language denotes the man; a coarse or reined eVAx^<QX.^^ ^i:&.^\^ ^ss.^ 
pression Dataralljr in a coarse or reEned p\ita&eo\ots^. — ^Bo'oee* 
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A man who cannot mind his own business, is not to be trusted with that 
of the king. — Saville, 
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LESSON 120. 
WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

a€ $ept' ange, n. Bill of ex 
change when accepted. 

accred'it, v.t. To give confi- 
dence to. 

ac erue'f v,i. To increase. 

a€ «n' mil late, v,t. To collect. 

ad ver' tise ment or 1 A public 

ad ver tise' ment, n. ) notice. 

ad tI s' a ble, a. Prudent. 

&'^ent, n. One who acts for an- 
other. 

a man V en' sis, n. One who 
writes what another dictates. 

a m&u', v.t. To accumulate. 

an nn' i ty, n. An annual al- 
lowance. 

as sign ee', n. One to whom a 
business is entrusted for settle- 
ment. 

Une tion eer', n. A person who 

sells to the highest bidder. 

nn' di tor, n. One who examines 
accounts. 

bank' ing, n. The business of a 
banker. 

bank' rnpt $y, n. The state of 
being insolvent. 

bflr'gain, n. A profitable trans- 
action. 

bUr'ter, v.t. To exchange. 

bo nan' za, n. Any very success- 
ful venture. 

bond, n. The writing which 
binds one to pay a certain sum 
under certain conditions. 

bdp' row, v,t. To receive as a 
loan. 

bro'kerai:e, n. The commis- 
sion allowed for transacting 
business. 

bvl' le tin, n. Official report. 

b^riion, n. Uncoined silver or 
gold. 

bnfi' ness (biz'ness), n. Em- 
ployment. 

bus' tie, v.i. To be very active. 



LESSON 121. 
WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

1 bnf'y (biz'y), a. Not at leisure. 

2 eap' 1 tal ist, n. A man of 

wealth. 

3 eilr' g5, n. Load ; freight. 

4 eask ier', n. One who has charge 

of money. 

5 ckari^e' a ble, a. Capable of be- 

ing charged. 
G ckar' ter, n. A written instru- 
ment defining the rights of a 
corporation. 

7 ckeat, v,t. To defraud. 

8 okeek, n. An order on a bank 

for money. 

9 eler' ie al, a. Relating ' to a 

clerk. 

10 coin, n. Metallic currency. 

11 col lat' er al, n. Additional se- 

curity. 

12 col leet' or, n. One authorized 

to collect debts. 

13 eom bi na' tion, n. Association. 

14 eonx' mer^e, n. Exchange of mer- 

chandise. 

15 eom mer' cial, a. Relating to 

trade. 

IG eonx nxis' sion, n. Allowance for 
transacting business. 

17 eonx mit' tee, n. Persons ap- 
pointed to perform special du- 
ties. 

IS eom nxod' i ty, n. 
of merchandise. 

19 e6nx' pa ny, n. A 

poration. 

20 eonx' pen sate, v,t, 

reward. 

21 eonx'petent, a. Capable. 

22 eom pe ti' tion, n. Common 

strife for the same object. 

23 eonx pn ta' tion, n. Reckoning. 

24 eon sign ee', n. A person to 

• whom goods are delivered in 
trust. 

25 eon sign' or, n. One who con- 

signs. 



Any articles 

firm or cor- 

To pay; to 



Business. — In business, three things are necessary, knowledge, temper, 
and time. — Feltham, 

Never shrink from doing anything your business calls you to do. — The 
man who is above his business, may one day ^nd Vi\a W9.m^%<a above him.— 
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ToJWsiness that we love, we rise betimes, and go to it with delight. — 
Shakeitpeare. 



LESSON 122. 
WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

1 €5 op' er ate, v.i. To concur in 

action. 

2 e5 part' ner ship, n. A joint in- 

terest. 

3 edr po ra' tion, «. A body pol- 

itic allowed by law to act as a 
person. 

4 c^an' ter f eit, n. An imitation. 

5 .fl^a' pon, n. An interest certifi- 
J;' cate attached to a bond. 

^ crS den' tiai; n. That which 
gives credit. 

7 cpcd' It OP, n. One who credits. 

8 eup' pen sy, n. ' Money in circula- 

tion. 

9 ens' torn lioiise, n. Place where 

duties are paid. 
.10 daiii'a|;e, n. Injury; loss of 
value. 

11 dSal' ep, n. One who trades. 

12 debt' OP, n. One wlio owes. 

13 deed, n. A legal document con- 

veying property. 

14 def ' al ea top, n. An embezzler. 

15 de f unit' ep, n. One who fails to 

account for public money. 

16 de fi' sien sy, "'' n. Inadequacy ; 

shortage. 

17 de f pSy , v,t. To pay. 

18 de pon' itfV.t. To put away for 

safe keeping. 

19 de ppS' si &te, vJ, To fall in 

value. 

20 dl peet' op, n. A manager. 

21 dis btose', v,t. To pay out. 

22 dis' eonnt, n. Amount counted off. 

23 dis cpep' an sy, n. Variance; in- 

consistency. 

24 dis lion' est, a. Faithless ; fraud- 

ulent. 

25 dpfturee', n. One on whom an 

order or bill of exchange is 
drawn. 



LESSON 123. 

WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

1 dpft'w' ep, n. One who draws a 

bill of exchange. 

2 el' e va top, n. An apparatus for 

lifting freight or persons to an 
upper floor. 

3 em bex' xle, v.t. To appropriate 

by breach of trust. 

4 employe', (or ee'), n. One who 

is employed. 

5 em p5' pi am, n. Center of trade. 
en' tep ppise, n. An undertaking. 

7 es tab' lisb, v.t. To found. 

8 ezaet'ness, n. Accuracy, pre- 

cision. 

9 ez cbange', v,t. To give and take. 

10 expense', n. Outlay; cost. 

11 ez' popt, n. Merchandise sent 

abroad. 

12 fae' to py, n. A place where ar- 

ticles of merchandise are made. 

13 fi nange', n. Revenue ; public 

money. 

14 fi nan siep', n. One skilled in 

money matters. 

15 fipm, n. Partnership. 

16 fine' tn ate, vA. To waver. 

17 f op' eign, a. 

mote. 



Not native ; re- 

To lose by reason 

An imitation ; a 



18 f 6p' f eit, v.t. 

of fault. 

19 fop'ifepy, n. 

counterfeit. 

20 fpftnd'nlent, a. Intended to de- 

ceive. 

21 f peigbt, n. Cargo ; lading. 

22 gpant ee', n. One to whom a 

grant is made. 

23 gpant' op, n. One by whom a 

grant is made. 

24 gn&p an tee', v.t. To warrant. 

25 Hon' est y, n. Trustiness ; integ- 

rity. 



Avoid multiplicity of business ; the man of one thing is the man of suc- 
cess. — Edwards. / 

Formerly, when great fortunes were only made in war, war was a busi- 
ness; but now when great fortunes are only made by business, business is 
war. — Bovee, 

There is no better ballast for keeping the mind steady on its keel and 
iaayhig it from all risk of crankiness than \>M«.Vn^«!&r— Lo'w^^* 
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It is a wise man who knows his own business, and a wiser one who thoiv 
oughly attends to it. — Wayland. 



LESSON 124. 
WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

1 iiiip5rt% v,t. To bring from 

abroad. 

2 in ac' €ii ra 97, n. Mistake; er- 

ror. 

3 in com' pe tent, o. Incapable; 

unfit. 

4 incorrect', a. Inaccurate. 

5 increased v,t. To enlarge; to 

extend. 

6 in debt' ed, a. Under obligations. 

7 in dem' nl. f 7, v,t. To make 

good. 

8 indent'nre, n. An agreement 

in writing. 

9 in ddrs ee% n. The person to 

whom a bill or note is indorsed. 

10 in ddrs' er, n. One who indorses. 

11 in dns' tri ous, a. Diligent ; as- 

siduous. 

12 in sol' ven sy, n. Without means 

to pay debts. 

13 in stull' ment, n. Part of a debt. 

14 in snr' ange, n. Guaranty 

against loss. 

15 in teg' ri ty, n. Honesty. 

16 in' ven t5 ry, n. List of goods 

and chattels. 

17 in vest' ment, n. A laying out 

of money. 

18 in'voige, v,t. To insert in a 

priced list. 

19 job' ber, n. One who buys from 

importers and sells to retailers. 

20 joint' ly, adv. Together. 

21 les see', n. One to whom a lease 

is made. 

22 II a bil' i ties, n. Debt; obliga- 

tions. 

23 II' flense, n. Written permit. 

24 Ifi'ere, n. Gain in money or 

goods. 

25 mam' mon, n. Riches ; wealth. 



LESSON 125 
WORDS USEID IN BUSINESS. 

1 mar'^n, n. Difference between 

cost and selling price. 

2 matfi'rity, n. Time for t)ay- 

ment. 

3 mSr'eantile, a. Buying and 

selling. 

4 mer' ge n& ry, a. Greedy of 

gain. 

5 mer' ohan dlffe, n. Articles of 

commerce. 

6 meth' od, n. Manner of doing. 

7 met r5 pol' i tan, o. Belonging 

to a metropolis. 

8 mil'linery, n. Articles sold by 

a milliner. 

9 million iLire', n. One whose 

wealth is counted by millions. 

10 mis sel 1&' ne ons, a. Consist- 

ing of several kinds. 

11 m6n' ey, n. Medium of exchange. 

12 mo nop' o list, n. One who 

takes the whole. 
13mdrt'gai;e (mOrgej), n. A 
pledge of property as security 
for debt. 

14 ne g5' tia ble, a. Transferable 

by indorsement. 

15 niek' el, n. A white metal. 

16 op er a' tion, n. Mode of action. 

17 op' er a tor, n. One who pro- 

duces an effect. 

18 op' n lenge, n. Wealth ; affluence. 

19 par' f^el, n. A small package. 

20 part' ner, n. One who acts, suf- 

fers or enjoys with another. 

21 pat'ent, n. A document giving 
exclusive right. 

pa' tron, n. One who supports. 
pay' a ble, a. Justly due. 
24 payee', n. One to whom money 
is to be paid. 
pay'er, n. One who pays. 



22 
23 



25 



-W 

Honesty. — "Honesty is the best policy," but he who acts on that prin- 
ciple is not an honest man. — Whately. 

The darkest hour in the history of any young man is when he sits down 
to study how to get money without honestly earning it, — Horace Greeley, 

Money dishonestly acquired is never worth its cost, while a good con- 
acience never costs as much as it is worth. — Senn. 

An honest man's the ^rk of God. — Pope. 
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The man who pauses in bis honesty wants little of a villain. — Martyn. 



LESSON 126. 
WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

1 pecft'nioiiSy a. Full of money. 

2 pen' sioxiy n. Annual allowance 

from the public treasury. 

3 per sent' ai:e, n. Rate by hun- 

dredths. 

4 persn&de'y v,t. To influence; to 

win over. 

5 peti'tion, n. A request; an en- 

treaty. 

6 pledi;e, v,t. To give as security. 

7 porisy, n. System of manage- 

ment. 

8 poi fes' sion, n. Ownership. 

9 prS' mi nni, n. A prize ; addi- 

tional payment. 

10 prom' is so ry, a. Containing a 

promise. 

11 pro pSr' tion, n. Symmetry; 

part for part. 

12 prop o fi' tion, n. Offer of 

terms. 

13 pro pri' e tor, n. An owner. 

14 pros' per ovs, a. Successful. 

15 protest', v,t. To declare form- 

ally. 

16 piinet'ftal, a. Prompt; on time. 

17 piftr' olias a ble, a. That can be 

bought. 

18 qrml' i fled, p.p. Fit ; competent. 

19 qno tft' tion, n. Price named. 

20 rfiil' w&y, n. A road for cars. 

21 raseal'ity, n. Base fraud. 

22 rSa' fon a ble, a. Fair ; just. 

23 re b&te', n. Amount paid back. 

24 re oSipt', n. Acknowledgment of 

payment. 

25 recSiv'er, n. One who receives. 



LESSON 127. 
WORDS USBD IN BUSINESS. 

1 ree om mend', v.t. To speak 

well of. 

2 ree' om pense, v.t. To reward. 

3 ree' ti £y, v.t. To make right. 

4 re deem' a ble, a. Payable ; pur- 

chasable. 

5 referee', n. One to whom set- 

tlement is referred. 

6 re mit' tan^e, n. The sum re- 

mitted. 

7 re mn ner &' tion, n. Payment 

for service. 

8 re 85iirse', n. Funds or property. 

9 re spon' si ble, o. Accountable. 

10 res ti tfi' tion, n. Making good 

a loss. 

11 see' re ta ry, n. One employed to 

write letters, etc. 

12 s&l' a ble, a. That can be sold. 

13 sal'ary, n. Payment for serv- 

ices; wages. 

14 s&lef ' man, n. One who sells 

goods. 

15 sehed'Hle, n. A list; a cata- 

logue. 

16 seeli'rity, n. Surety. 

17 seix' a ble, a. Liable to be taken. 

18 ship' ment, n. Goods shipped. 
10 shrewd' ly, adv. Sagaciously. 

20 shrink' aj;e, n. Reduction in 

bulk. 

21 solv'ent, a. Able to pay debts. 

22 spS' sie (shi), n. Coin; hard 

money. 

23 spee'fil&te, v.t. To buy and 

hold for advanced price. 

24 stSte'ment, n. An unitemized 

account. 

25 stew'ard, n. An oflScer of a 

boat, church or college. 



Lands mortgaged may return, but honesty once pawned is ne'er redeemed. 
— Middleton. 

Hope of ill gain is the beginning of loss. — Democritus. 

If anybody reports you not to be an honest man, let your practice give 
him the lie. — Marcus Antonius, 

No legacy is so rich as honesty. — Shakespeare. 

Prefer loss before unjust gain : for that brings grief but once ; this for- 
ever. — Chilo. 
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Economy is in itself a source of great revenue. — Seneca. 



LESSON 128. 
WORDS USED IN BUSINESS. 

1 stSam' b5at, n. A boat propelled 

by steam. 

2 sti'pend, n. Specified salary. 

I 3 stip' n late, v.t. To settle terms. 

4 stock, n. Money invested in 

business; goods in store. 

5 »ue seas' f ul, a. Prosperous ; 

fortunate. 

6 snre'ty (shur), n. A bondsman. 

7 sftr' pins, n. More than ordinary 

needs. 

8 swin' dler, n. A cheat. 

9 syn' di cate, n. Association of 

capitalists. 

10 tell' ep, n. A bank oflScer. 

11 tes ti inS' ni al, n. A recommen- 

dation. 

12 tdn'na^e, n. Amount of ship- 

ping. 

13 traf fie, n. Trade ; commerce. 

14 trans ae' tion, n. Performance 

of business. 

15 trib' tite, n. A personal con- 

tribution. 

16 nn f dr' tn nate, a. Unlucky. 

17 nn ppof it a ble, a. Without 

gain. 

18 vft' ean gj, n. A position to be 
filled. 

19 val' u a ble, a. Having value. 

20 val' fie, n. Estimated worth. 

21 nr&re' house, n. A store house. 

22 w»p' pant, v.t. To indemnify 

against loss. 

23 w^ppantee', n. The person to 

whom a warrant is made. 

24 wealth' 7, a. Very rich. 

25 whftpf, n. A platform at which 

boats may land. 



LESSON 129. 
PERTAINING TO EXPENDITURE. 

1 al low' anse, n. A sum appor- 

tioned. 

2 av' a pise, n. Cupidity ; covetous- 

ness. 

3 e CO nom' ie al, a. Frugal ; saving. 

4 ez aet' ing, pr.p. Making unrea- 

sonable demands. 

5 ez sess' ive, o. Requiring too 

much. 
G ezdp'bitant, a. Extravagant; 
excessive. 

7 ez pend' i tnpe, n. Paying out 

money. 

8 ez pen' sive, a. Costly. 

9 ez tdp' tion, n. Unlawful exac- 

tion. 

10 ez tpav' a gant, a. Wasteful. 

11 fpngal'ity, n. Prudent econ- 

omy. 

12 im ppov' i dent, a. Not provid- 

ing for the future. 

13 lav' ish, a. Wasteful ; profuse. 

14 mi'feply, a. Very stingy. 

15 nig' gapd, n. A miser. 

16 out pa' ifeons, a. Very unreason- 

able. 

17 "pap si mS' ni ons, a. Stingy. 

18 pay'ment, n. Recompense. 

19 pe nfi' pi ons, a. Very saving of 

money. 

20 pin'-money, n. Sum allowed 

wife for private expenses. 

21 ppod' i gal, n. One who spends 

freely. 

22 ppo f nse', a. Liberal to excess. 

23 ppn' dense, n. Frugality ; care- 

fulness. 

24 spend' thpift, n. One who wastes 

money. 

25 stin' gi ness, n. Extreme avarice. 



Ecx)NOMY. — ^Without economy, none can be rich ; and with it few will be 
poor. — Johnson. 

If you know how to spend less than you get, you have the philosopher's 
stone. — Franklin. 

There are but two ways of paying debt; increase of industry in raising 
income, increase of thrift in laying out. — Garlyle. 
Economy, the poor man's mint. — Tupper. 
Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, and of ease.— Hawifceaioort*. 
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Economy is half the battle of life; it is not so hard to earn money as to 
pend it well. — Spurgeon. 



LESSON 130. 
^ORDS USED IN BOOKKEEPING. 

1 a« eonnt' ant, n. One skilled in 

accounts. 

2 bar anse, n. Excess on one side. 

3 bal' ange sheet, n. A summary. 

4 billf pay' a ble, n. Our written 

promises to pay others. 

5 billf re seiv' a ble, n. Others' 

written promises to pay us. 

6 blank f drms, n. Unwritten forms. 

7 blot'ter, n. Old name for day 

book. 

8 book' keep ing, n. Science of ac- 

counts. 

9 eop' y ing-press, n. Press for 

taking copies. 

LO eonnt' ing-konse, n. Office 
where accounts are kept. 

LI day' book, n. Book of original 
entry giving details of trans- 
actions. 

12 deb' it, v,t. To charge with debt. 

L3 donb' le en' try, n. A mode of 
bookkeeping in which two en- 
tries are made for each trans- 
action. 

L4 e rfts' er, n. A tool to rub out 
writing. 

L5 fd6t' ing, n. Sum or amount. 

16 i' tern Ize, v.t. To express de- 
tails. 

L7 jonr' nal, n. A record book in 
which transactions are arranged 
for posting. 

18 led^' er, n. Final book of ac- 

counts. 

19 let' ter-fxle, n. Case for letters. 

10 pay' roll, n. Schedule of em- 

ployees and their wages. 
^1 pen' man skip, n. Writing. 
J2 post' ing, v.t. Carrying amounts, 

dates, etc., to the ledger. 
IS rnl'ing-pen, n. A special pen 

for drawing ruled lines. 
24 set' tie ment, n. Payment in 

full. 
15 tri' al bal' an^e, n. A statement 

of balances to test the ledger. 



LESSON 131. 
RISAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 

1 ab' straet, n. A paper showing 

the successive owners of land. 

2 &'ere, n. The unit of land meas- 

ure. 

3 al lot' ment, n. Land laid out 

in lots. 

4 com mis' sion, n. Allowance for 

services. 

5 eon v§y' an^e, n. Deed convey- 

ing title. 

6 eftrb' ing, n. Protection at the 

edge of a gutter. 

7 drain' ai;e, n. Arrangement for 

water to pass off. 

8 es tate', n. Property in general. 

9 f 5re elof e', v.t. To close a mort- 

gage for nonpayment. 

10 front' ai;e, n. Part of lot next 

the street. 

11 grantee', n. One to whom a 

grant is made. 

12 in enm' branse, n. A debt; a 

liability. 

13 land' lord, n. Owner of the 

property. 

14 li en, n. A legal claim against 

the property. 
15mdrt'gag;e (mOr'gej), n. A 
pledge of property to secure a 
debt. 

16 mdrt ga i:ee', n. One to whom 

the pledge is made. 

17 pave' ment, n. Artificial road- 

wav. 

18 quit elaim, v.t. To release by 

deed. 

19 semr'er, n. An underground drain. 

20 sto'vey, n. An exact measure- 

ment. 

21 tax' es, n. Dues to the public 

treasury. 

22 ten' ant, n. One who occupies by 

lease. 

23 ti'tle, n. Right of ownership. 

24 trans' fer, n. A sale or ex- 

change. 

25 w^r'ranty, n. Clause of in- 

demnity. 



He that is taught to live upon little owes more to his father's wisdom 
;han he that has a great deal left him owes to bis father's care. — Penn, 
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No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar. — Cotoper, 



LESSON 132. 


LESSON 133. 


LESSON 134. 


• 

TRSIES. 


TRBES. 


* TilBBS. 


1 ftl'der 


1 fir 


1 pine 


2 ap'ple 


2 gnm 


2 pop'lar 


3 'ar' bor ▼!' tae 


3 baek' berry 


3 red' wood 


4 ash 


4 h&' zel 


4 r59e'wood 


5 asp' en 


5 beni'loek 


5 sas's4fras 


6 bana'n& 


6 biek' o rj 


6 spruce 


7 ban'yan 


7 hoi' ly 


7 sye'am5re 


8 b&' o bab 


8 hdm' bSam 


8 tam'arack 


9 bass' wood 


9 r ron wood 


9 tft' Up tree 


10 beeoh 


10 jft' ni per 


10 t«' pe lo 


11 biroh 


11 Iftn'rel 


11 wfa'nnt 


12 box er der 


12 U'lae 


12 wU' 15w 


13 bnck' efe 


13 Un' den 


13 wd6d' bine 


14 bnt'ternut 


14 15' enst 


14 FOB' EST BY 


15 catal'pa 


15 mag n5' li a 


15 branch' es 


16 «6' dar 


16 ma hog' a ny 


16 de sid' ft ons 


17 cber'ry 


17 m&' pie 


17 eV er green 


18 obest'nut 


18 mnl' berry 


18 fS'Uaie 


19 cd'eoa 


10 5ak 


19 he&rt' wood 


20 cof ' fee tree 


20 5 le an' der 


20 hoi' low 


21 cot' ton mrood 


21 or'ani;e 


21 Inm' ber 


22 eft'enmber 


22 pal met' to 


22 sap' wood 


23 sf press 


23 pSach 


23 tap' root 


24 dog' wood 


24 pe&r 


24 thick' et 


25 elm 


25 per sim' mon 


25 tim'ber 



Tbxes. — 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. — Br^ni, 

And still a new succession sings and flies; 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 

Towards the old and still enduring skies; 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 

— Vaughan, 
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The groves were God's first temples. — Bryant, 

LESSON 135. 

DICTATION BXERCISB. 

Trees. — ^Trees are the natural protectors of animals and man. One who 
knows trees well takes an interest in them as familiar friends. Not only do 
different kinds of trees have different traits and habits of growth, but each 
separate tree seems to possess its own individuality, manifested by its grace* 
fulness of form, beauty of foliage, sturdiness, and other qualities. 

Besides furnishing food and shelter in innumerable ways, trees are the 
principal purifiers of the atmosphere. The cells in their leaves are chemical 
laboratories where Nature, through the agency of sunlight, separates carbon- 
diozid from the air, utilizing the carbon to make woody fiber, and giving off 
the oxygen for us to breathe. Nitrogen is taken up by the rootlets from the 
fungus growth in the leafmold, and thus the decaying vegetable matter is util- 
ized and prevented from contaminating the air. We should strive to appre- 
ciate not only the beauty and utility of trees, but the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence in so fully supplying our needs. 

I said I will not walk with men today, 

But I will go among the blessM trees. 
Among the forest trees I'll take my way. 

And they shall say to me what words they please. 

And when I came among the trees of God, 
With all their million voices sweet and blest. 

They gave me welcome. So I slowly trod 
Their arched and lofty aisles, with heart at rest. 

— Newhall, 

LESSON 136. 
DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The Forest. — ^The forest sustains a close relation to the animal world, 
but the greatest forests have the fewest animals and the poorest trees. Along 
the shores of lakes and rivers the trees are well developed on the side next to 
the sunshine and open air. Around the edges of forests, animals and birds 
thrive in great numbers. In the depths of the forest there is an oppressive 
solitude. The trees crowd each other so that the limbs are very short, while 
the trunks grow excessively tall in their effort to reach up to sunshine and 
light and air. The ground is too densely shaded to produce flowers or herbs 
of any kind. The best specimens of trees are those that have been left to grow 
in open fields. Animals use the forest only for a shelter. It is their house, 
but the "open" is their farm. Cultivated fields have caused a great increase in 
animal life. Even the weeds will furnish abundance of food for birds and 
herbivorous animals. Beasts of prey cannot live in the depths of the forest, 
because the animals which they devour must live near the fields. Thus it is 
that travelers who have penetrated the wilderness have found that the trees 
are like human beings who have been confined in workshops from infancy, ill- 
proportioned, weak and sickly; and instead of increased danger from ferocious 
beasts, they have learned that the danger is slight until they near the habita- 
tions of man. 
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A few strong instincts and a few plain rules. — Wordstoorth. 



LESSON 137. 

ARITHMETIC 

1 abstract', o. Without reference 



Correct; precise. 
Increase; uniting 



to things. 

2 ac'cftrate, a. 

3 ad di' tion, n. 

numbers. 

4 advalS'rem, a. According to 

value. 

5 amovnt'y n. Sum; total. 

6 anal'ysisy n. Resolution into 

elements. 

7 an'alyze, v,t. To resolve into 

elements. 

8 an' nfi al, a. Yearly. 

9 an' swer, n. Result. 

10 &' re a, n. Extent of surface. 

11 a rith' me tie, n. Science 

numbers. 

12 as sign' ment, /i. 

apart. 

13 av' er ai^e, n. A 

tion. 

14 av oir dn poi9% n. 

weights. 

15 bank' rnpt sy, n. Insolvency. 

16 bar' rel, n. A large cask. 

17 b&' sis, n. First principle. 

18 bil'lion, a, A thousand million. 

19 b^sh' el, n. A measure of capac- 

ity. 

20 cal'elil&te, v.t. To compute. 

21 can sel la' tion, n. >A striking 

out of common factors. 

22 eapas'ity, n. Extent of room. 

23 ear' at, n. Weight of four grains. 

24 sl'pher, n. The character for 

zero. 

25 com' pis ment, n. Amount re- 

quired to complete. 



of 



Portion set 



mean propor- 
A system of 



LESSON 138. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1 eom pies', a. Involved; not sim- 

ple. 

2 eoncrSte', a. Applied to things. 

3 eur'rensy, n. Circulation; gen- 

eral acceptance. 

4 dev'imal, n. Having ten-fold 

increase. 

5 deni' on str&te, v,t. To prove. 

6 de nom i n&' tion, n. Name. 

7 de nom' i na tor, n. Naming 

number of a fraction. 

8 di^it, n. A significant figure. 

9 dim i nfi' tion, n Decrease. 

10 dis'eonnt, n. Amount deducted. 

11 div'idend, n. Number to be 

divided. 

12 di vi' fion, n. Process of finding 

how many times one number 
contains another. 

13 di tI' for, n. The number to 

divide by. 

14 dol' lar, n. Unit of money value. 

15 dram or drachm, n. One-six- 

teenth of an ounce Avoirdupois. 

16 dn o defi' i mal, n. Having twelve- 

fold increase. 

17 eqn&'tion, n. An expression of 

equality. 

18 e qniv' a lent, n. Having equal 

value. 

19 ev o Ifi' tion, n. The .extraction 

of roots. 

20 exam' pie, n. A pattern; a 

sample. 

21 ezp5 nent, n. Number indicat- 

ing power. 

22 ez trae' tion, n. Drawing out. 

23 fath' om, n. Six feet (in measur- 

ing depth). 

24 f 5nr' fold, a. Quadruple. 

25 frae'tion, n. A part; a portion. 



Mathematics. — ^The study of mathematics cultivates the reason; that of 
the languages, at the same time, the reason and the taste. The former gives 
grasp and power to the mind; the latter both power and flexibility. The 
former, by itself, would prepare us for a state of certainties, which nowhere 
exists; the latter for a state of probabilities, which is that of common life. 
Each, by itself, does but an imperfect work : in the union of both is the best 
discipline for the mind, and the best mental training for the world as it is« — 
Tryon SdwardB, 
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But who can count the stars of Heaven? 

Who sing their influence on this lower world? — Thomson. 



LESSON 139. 

ARITHMBTia 

1 f vn da men' tal, a. Essential. 

2 grbuBf a. Large, n. A dozen dozen. 

3 sal' Ion, n. Four quarts. 

4 s&n^, v.i. To measure. 

5 luUve, v.i. To divide into two 

equal parts. 

6 liOKi'liead, n. A large cask; 63 

gallons. 

7 in snr' an^e, n. Guaranty against 

loss. 

8 in'tSgral, a. Not fractional. 

9 in'teresty n. Payment for the 

use of money. 

10 involfi'tion, n. Raising a num- 

ber to powers. 

11 matli e ma ti' fiian, n. One 

versed in mathematics. 

12 max'imnm, n. Greatest value. 

13 meas'fire, n. Amount or extent. 

14 met'rle, a. A decimal system of 

measures. 

15 mil' lion, a. A thousand thou- 

sand. 

16 niin'imiim, n. Smallest value. 

17 min'ftend, n. Number to be 

diminished. 

18 mnl'tiple, n. Repeated many 

times. 

19 mnl ti pli ca' tion, n. Taking 

one number as many times as 
there are units in another. 

20 niinKht, n. Zero; the cipher. 

21 nine' ti eth, a. Next after eighty- 

ninth. 

22 n6t&'tion, n. The art of writ- 

ing numbers. 

23 nfi'meral, n. A figure. 

24 nftmer&'tion, n. The art of 

reading numbers. 

25 nfi'mer&tor, n. The term of a 

fraction which numbers the 
parts. 



LESSON 140. 
ARITHMBTIC. 

1 pen'ny wfiisht, n. 24 grains. 

2 prob' lem, n. A question for solu- 

tion. 

3 pro' seedfy n. Sum realized. 

4 prod' net, n. Result of multipli- 

cation. 

5 propSr'tion, n. Part for part. 

6 qn^n' ti ty, n. Amount. 

7 qnin'tal, n. 100 kilograms. 

8 qnS' tient, n. The result of divi- 

sion. 

9 re^ip'roeal, n. Opposite rela- 

tions to unity. 

10 r&'tiS (shio), n. Relation of 

numbers to each other. 

11 reek' on, v.t. To compute. 

12 re dne' tion, n. Process of chang- 

ing form without altering value. 

13 re main'der, n. Result of sub- 

traction. 

14 rev'enfte, n. Income of govern- 

ment. 

15 sex til' lions, n. The eighth pe- 

riod of numbers. 

16 sep a ra' trix, n. Decimal point. 

17 solfi'tion, n. Method of solving 

a problem. 

18 snb trae' tion, n. Taking one 

number from another. 

19 snV tra bend, n. The number 

subtracted. 

20 sfi per fi' Sial* <*• Pertaining to 

surface. 

21 snp' pie ment, n. That which 

completes by addition. 

22 tbon' sandtb, n. One of a thou- 

sand equal parts. 

23 nn' der 'wrl ter, n. Insurer. 

24 ft' nit, n. A single thing. 

25 ft' fu rj, n. Illegal interest. 



The twig is so easily bended 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
Myheart is the dungeon of darkness 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 

My love is the law of the school. — Dickinson. 
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Besides, the stars lie in such apparent confusion, as makes it impossible 
on ordinary occasions to number them. — Burke, 



LESSON 141. 
NUMBKRS. 

1 onse (wuns), adv, A single time. 

2 sin' gXjf adv. One at a time. 

3 t-wise, adv. Two times. 

4 donb' le, a. Taken in twos. 

5 thrif^e, adv. Three times. 

6 treb' le, a. Taken in threes. 

7 trip' let, n. A group of three. 

8 qu^dri^'pley a. Four-ply. 

9 fonr teent]i',a. Next after thir- 

teenth. 

10 for' ti etli, n. One of forty equal 

parts. 

11 fif'tietli, a. Next after forty- 

ninth. 

12 fifty-first', n. One of fifty-one 

equal parts. 

13 sez tette', n. A set of six. 

14 liez'agon, n. A figure of six 

equal sides. 

15 bis sex' tile, a. Counting the 

sixth one twice. 

16 liep' tareh y, n. A government 

by seven persons. 

17 lieb dom' a dal, a. Occurring 

weekly. 

18 sep ten' ni al, a. Every • seven 

years. 

19 sep tfi' a i^nt, n. The work of 

seventy translators. 

20 o« tag' o nal, a. Eight cornered. 

21 oe t5 i:e na' ri an. n. A person 

eighty years old. 

22 non' o son, n. A figure having 

nine equal sides. 

23 dee'ade , n. A period of ten years. 

24 nn de f^en' na ry, n. Occurring 

once in eleven years. 

25 dfi o de «en'xii al, o. Every 

twelfth year. 



LESSON 142. 
Confnalon, Injury and Dlatreuu 

1 ae si den' tal, a. Happening. 

2 ad ver' si ty, n. Misfortune. 

3 afe' i tate, v.t. To stir up. 

4 an noy' an^e, n. Causing trouble. 

5 anx' ions, a. In painful suspense. 

6 b&' bel, n. Noise and confusion. 

7 bois' ter ons, a. Very rude. 

8 calam'ity, n. Widespread mis- 

fortune. 

9 ea Inm' ni ate, v.t. To accuse 

falsely. 

10 cas' ii al ty, n. An accident. 

11 ea tas' tro phe, n. A final calam' 

ity. 

12 sliagrin', n. Vexation. 

13 eba of ie, a. Much confused. 

14 eol ir sion, n. Striking together. 

15 com mo' tion, n. Public disturb- 

ance. 

16 eon f n' sion, n. Disorder ; tumult. 

17 eon tam' i nate, v.t. To pollute. 

18 eon tin' i;en sy, n. A chance 

event. 

19 eormpt', v.t. To debase. 

20 dan' i^er ons, o. Unsafe. 

21 de nior' al Xze, v.t. To corrupt. 

22 deros'atSry, a. Injurious. 

23 det ri men' tal, a. Hurtful. 

24 dilem'ni4, n. A difficult choice. 

25 dif as' ter, n. A serious accident. 



Numbers.— There is luck in odd nnmbers.^Shakespeare. 
Round numbers are always false. — Samuel Johnson. 

Teach me my days to number and apply 
My trembling heart to wisdom. — Young. 

Who rounded in his palm these spacious orbs, 
Numerous as glittering gems of morning dew, 
Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
Ar-" boao^ *' ' ' night on ^x^. — ^Youug. 
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If men wound yoii with injuries, meet them with patience. — Beaumont, 



LESSON 143, 
Confuatoiiy Injury and Dlatress. 

1 disdr'der, n. Confusion. 

2 dis sen' sion, n. Strife ; discord. 

3 distress', n. Pain; affliction. 

4 dist^rV anfie, n. Great disor- 

der. 

5 e mer' ^en ffjf n. Unexpected oc- 

currence. 

6 ez site' menty n. Agitation. 

7 ez erfi' $i & tlngy a. Extremely 

painful. 

8 l&ar' assy i>.t. To torment ; to 

tease. 

9 biib' bnby n. A great noise. 

.0 bur' ly-bnp' ly, n. Confusion. 

.1 int p5 fi' tion, n. An excessive 
requirement. 

.2 in eon vSn' ien^e, n. Disadvan- 
tage. 

.3 injii'rions, a. Harmful; hurt- 
ful. 

.4 Jeop' ard y, n. Peril ; danger. 

.5 la©' er ftte, v,t. To tear ; to rend. 

.6 niis' cbiev ons, a. Causing harm. 

.7 mis f dr' tfine, n. Ill luck. 

.8 mn'tilate^ v,t. To maim; to 
cripple. 

.9 niii' sanse^ n. Something offen- 
sive ; ohnbxions. * 

10 dr'deal, n. Severe trial. 

11 per' il ons, a. Very dangerous. 

12 per ni' oions, a. Ruinous. 

13 per plez', v,t. To distract. 

14 pSr'seente, «.t. To injure per- 

sistently. 
;5 pervSr'sion, n. A turning to 
wrong use. 



LESSON 144. 
Confiistoiiy Injury and Distress. 

1 plftsne, v,t. To vex; to trouble. 

2 poi' son ons, a. Venomous. 

3 prej'iidisey n. Prejudgment. 

4 qn^n'dary, a. Uncertainty. 

5 qnar' an tiine, vJ. To keep sep- 

arate. 

6 rani'pai;ey n. Great excitement. 

7 rl' ot ousy a. Unrestrained. 

8 rn' in OHM, a. Destructive. 

9 sean' dal ize, vJ, To defame. 

10 se'rions, a. Solemn; grave. 

11 slan' der ons, a. Containing 

false defamation. 

12 so lis' it ons, o. Concerned ; 

anxious. 

13 stdrm'y, a. Violent; furious. 

14 ste rep ti' tionsy a. Done by 

stealth. 

15 suspense', n. State of uncer- 

tainty. 

16 tan'talue, v.t. To tease. 

17 tiafe, vJ, To vex ; to annoy. 

18 tern pes' tft ons, a. Greatly agi- 

tated. 

19 tdrment'er (or or), n. One 

who annoys. 

20 tdr' tnre, n. Extreme pain. 

21 trdn' ble s6me, a. Causing trou- 

ble. 

22 tfi mnl' tfi ons, a. Greatly agi- 

tated. 

23 tftr' bn lent, o. In violent com- 

motion. 

24 ▼!' o lense, n. Unjust force. 

25 veza'tions, a. Very annoying. 



Injury. — The injuries we do and those we suffer are seldom weighed in 
he^ same balance.— ^immon^. 

Slight small injuries, and they will become none at all. — Fuller, 

"In life it is difficult to say who do the most mischief— enemies with the 
^orst intentions or friends with the best." 

It is more noble by silence to avoid an injury than by argument to over- 
urn it. — Beaumont, 

The purpose of an injury is to vex and trouble me. Now, nothing can do 
hat to him who is truly valiant.— JoAn«on. 

"He who tries to injure another, injures himselt mot^*'' 
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No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes. — Pope. 



LESSON 145. 
architecture:. 

1 bal' ns tr&de, n. A row of balus- 

ters. 

2 bat' tie ment, n. A notched 

parapet. 

3 bay-win' d5w, n. A window 

projecting out. 

4 bftn'doir (boodwor), n. A lady's 

private room. 

5 can' o py, n. A covering over the 

head. 

6 cSil'iiigy n. The top of a room. 

7 ehim'ney, n. A smoke flue. 

8 clos'et, n. A small, close room. 

9 cdr'nif^e, n. Any molded projec- 

tion. 

10 «or' ri dor, n. A passage-way. 

11 «&' po la, n. A small dome. 

12 dom' i f^ile, n. A residence. 

13 ddr'mi'tory, n. Sleeping quar- 

ters. 

14 ez te' ri or, n. The outside. 
35 fire' pla^e, n. A hearth. 

16 fonnd&'tion, n. Support; 

groundwork. 

17 tfiv' nase, n. Heating apparatus. 

18 ga'ble, n. The vertical triangu- 

lar part of the end of a building 
above the level of the eaves. 

19 gal'lery, n. A narrow corridor. 

20 Koth'ie, a. A style of architec- 

ture. 

21 in tr ri or, n. The inside. 

22 kitch' en, n. A room for cooking. 

23 lat' tise, n. A network of slats. 

24 lann' dry, n. A room for wash- 

ing clothes. 

25 lav' a t5 ry, n. A place for wash- 

ing. 



LESSON 146. 
ARCHITRCTURK. 

1 lin'tel, n. Beam over a door or 

window. 

2 nuui'tel, n. ^The shelf over a 

fireplace. 

3 mdr'tise, n. The cavity cut in 

one timber to- receive the end of 
another. 

4 niehe, n. A recess in the wall for 

a statue. 

5 nftrs'ery, n. A room for chil- 

dren. 

6 ob fferv' a t5 ry, n. An elevated 

room from which a view may be 
commanded. 

7 5' ri el, n. A small bay window. 

8 pal&'tial, a. Like a palace. 

9 pan' try, n. A room for provi- 

sions. 

10 p&r ti' tion, n. An interior wall. 

11 pa Til' ion, n. A tent-like build- 

ing. 

12 pi az' s4, n. A portico. 

13 pi las' ter, n. A column set in a 

wall. 

14 plnmb'inK, n. Apparatus for 

water, sewage, etc. 

15 por' ti «o, n. A covered porch. 

16 r5tnn'da, n. A round room or 

building. 

17 shut' terf, n. Movable screens. 

18 stAir' way, n. A flight of steps. 

19 strne' tnre, n. A building. 

20 tab'ernaele, n. A temporary 

dwelling. 

21 ten' on, n. The end of a timber 

cut to fit into a mortise. 

22 tnr' ret, n. A little tower. 

23 ve ran' d4, n. An open portico. 

24 ves' ti bfile, n. An entrance hall. 

25 win'dSw, n. An opening for 

light. 



Abchitectube. — Greek architecture is the flowering of geometry. — 
Emerson, 

A gothic church is a petrified religion. — Coleridge. 

The architect built his great heart into these sculptured stones. — Long' 
fellow. 

Architecture is the work of nations. — Ruskin. 

Nor did there want cornice or frieze with bossy sculpture grayen.— 
Milton. 

Old houses mended 
Coat little leas than new before tbey'te ended. — Colly Cihher, 
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Make your dwelling tasteful and attractive, both without and within. — 
PhiUips. 



LESSON 147. 
HOUSBHOLD FURNISHINGS. 

1 bed' stead, n. A support for the 

bed. 

2 brie'abracy n. A collection of 

curiosities. 

3 bft'rean (ro), n. A chest of 

drawers. 

4 cKr'pety n. Covering for the 

floor. 

5 east' eVf n. A small wheel. 

6 fibif f o niSr', n. A small bureau. 

7 ebi' na elof' et, n. A fancy cup- 

board. 

8 eom iii5de\ n. A kind of bureau. 

9 eoiin' ter pSney n. A coverlet 

for a bed. 

10 edr' er let, n. An outside cover. 

11 ellr' tain, n. A hanging screen. 

12 di Tan'» n. A movable sofa. 



13 dr&'pery, n. Decorative cur- 

tains. 

14 dres'ser, n. A dressing bureau. 

15 dms'gety n. A temporary car- 

pet. 

16 es eri toire', n. A writing desk. 

17 baa' soek» n. A kind of footstool. 

18 ot'toa&ai&y n. A stuffed seat 

without back. 

19 pil'low, n. A support for the 

head. 

20 pdrtiere' (portyar), n. Curtain 

across a doorway or arch. 

21 re trit' er & tor, n. An ice chest. 

22 set tee'» n. A long seat with back. 

23 stat'nary, n. A collection of 

statues. 

24 tap' es try, n. A wall fabric. 

25 tas'sel, n. A pendant ornament. 



LESSON 148. 
DICTATION EIXERCISEL 

Abchttectuse. — There are two kinds of fallacies prevalent regarding 
architecture: one, that it consists in pictorial treatment with profuse orna- 
mentation ; the other, the utilitarian idea. 

Each of these fallacies is a kind of half-truth. The basis of architecture is, 
of course, utilitarian; but to be considered architectural, a building must be 
something more than a mere combination of floors, walls, and roof to shelter 
a race who care nothing for beauty. To regard the walls as merely the sup- 
port for a heterogeneous mass of ornamentation is the opposite error. In- 
deed, the strongest claims to architectural beauty should grow out of such an 
adaptation of plan and proportion as will make the building expressive of its 
use, while conforming to the abstract principles of sesthetics inherent in 
geometrical form. Thus considered, the most beautiful house is often the least 
ornamental. The frame is not merely the vehicle for sculpture and painting. 
These may be added as features, but must not obscure the deeper meaning of 
form and proportions of all the larger parts in the construction. Secure con- 
structive beauty first, and then add such ornamental details as will separately 
harmonize with each other, while they collectively emphasize the leading ideas 
in the general plan. 
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No rtile is so general which admits not some exceptions. — Burton. 



DR. BREMirER'S RULB. 

To avoid mistalse in the use of ie and ei, we note that e comes before i 
after c, as in "receive" ; also, when sounded like a as in "weigh." Dr. Brewer 
states it in rhyme, thus : 

i before e 

Except after c 

Or when sounded like a, 

As in "neighbor" and "weigh.** 

This rule applies in hundreds of cases, but in Lesson 149, after a few 
words to illustrate the rule, we give eighteen exceptions. ^ 



LESSON 149. 

1 eon sSit% n. Vanity. 

2 de f^eive'y vJ, To mislead, 

3 re liSve% v,t. To ease ; to aid. 

4 fponticp', n. The foremost row. 

5 sigHt, a. Two times four. 

6 f§ig]i9 v.t. To pretend. 

7 in vfiigh'y v,i. To rail against 

EXCEPTIONS. 

8 eonn' ter felt, n. Base imitation. 

9 Si' theVf con. One of two. 

10 fin an f^ier', n. One skilled in 

money matters. 

11 for' eign, a. Brought from 

abroad. 

12 f dp' f eit, v.t. To give up. 

13 lieif ' er, n. A young cow. 

14 height, n. Elevation. 

15 inTSi'gle, v.t. To ensnare. 

16 ka lei' do seSpe, n. An optical 

toy. 

17 lei' fnre, n. Spare time. 

18 mnl' lein, n. A common plant. 

19 nei' tlier, con. Not either. 

20 seize, v.t. To grasp. 

21 sdv' er eign, n. Supreme author- 

ity. 

22 ape' gie, n. Metallic money. 

23 ape' gieq, n. A kind ; a variety. 

24 sfi per fi' sies, n. Area. 

25 s^r'feit, v.t. To overfeed; to 

cloy. 



LESSON 150. 
exercise: oif *iep and ^nsi." 

1 allied', a. United. 

2 be Uive', v.t. To credit. 

3 briSf, o. Short; abridged. 

4 fiSil'ing, n. Top of a room. 

5 friend, n. An intimate associate. 

6 grieve, i;.t. To mourn. 

7 hfii' nons, a. Giving great of- 

fense.* 

8 ker' oMef , n. An article of dress. 

9 lil' iet, n. Plural of lily. 

10 mis' ehief , n. Trivial evil. 

11 neigh' bor, n. One who lives 

near. 

12 niese, n. A brother's or sister's 

daughter. 

13 ontwsigh', v.t. To exceed in 

weight. 

14 pft' tient, a. Forbearing. 

15 perceive', v.t. To take cogniz- 

ance of: to observe; 

16 piSse, n. A portion. 

17 pi§r, n. A wharf; an abutment 

18 pierf^'ing, a. Perforating. 

19 prai' rie, n. Large tract of level 

grass land. 

20 re sSipt', n. Acknowledgment of 

payment. 

21 rsign, v.i. To rule, 

22 reprieve', v.t. To delay punish- 

ment. 

23 retrieve', v.t. To recover. 

24 8iei;e, n. Continued effort to cap- 

ture. 

25 thiSf, n. One who steals. 
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Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. — Shakespeare, 



LESSON 151. 



In English, 



•V' 



by 



is always followed 



*'u" 



n. One well 



1 ac qii&int' anfie, 

known. 

2 a€ quire', v,i. To obtain. 

3 a' qne ons, a. Watery. 

4 be qneat^e% v,t. To bestow by 

will. 

5 br^sqiie (broosk), a. Abrupt in 

manner. 

6 coqnette'y n. A flirt. 

7 eroqnfit' (ka), n. A lawn game. 

8 ez cheq' ner, n. Public treasury. 

9 in iq' iu ty, n. Wickedness ; sin. 

10 in'qiiest, n. A formal inquiry. 

11 in qui ffi' tion, n. Search for 

heretics. 

12 mosque (mosk), n. A Moham- 

medan church. 

13 pSr'quifite, n. Rights of posi- 

tion. 

14 qu^d' raped, n. A four-footed 

animal. 

15 qu^n'dary, n. Perplexity. 

16 qu^tity, n. Amount; bulk. 

17 qu^' rel sdme, a. Irritable. 

18 quenoli, t?./. To extinguish. 

19 quS'ry, n. A question. 

20 ques' tion, n. A proposition call- 

ing for an answer. 

21 qui' et, a. Without noise. 

22 qui' nine, n. A medicine. 

23 qu5' rum, n. A sufficient number 

of members to transact business. 

24 qu5' tienty n. The result of >divi- 

sion. 

25 saeque, n. An article of dress. 



LESSON 152. 

PERTAINING TO WATER (2). 

1 aq' ue duet, n, An artificial 

channel for water. 

2 eat' a raet, n. A waterfall. 

3 eoni;eal', v.t. To freeze. 

4 eul' vert, n. An underground 

passage. 

5 del' uge, n. A great flood. 

6 eb ulli' tion, n. Boiling. 

7 ed' dy ing, v.i. Whirling. 

8 fresh' et, n. A slight flood. 

9 frost' work, n. Ice crystals on 

window panes. 

10 sr^' sUng, n. Murmuring. 

11 hf drant, n. A water plug. 

12 r si ele, n. A pendant mass of 

ice. 

13 i' si ness. n. State of being icy. 

14 inundation, n. Overflow. 

15 ir' ri gate, v.t. To water through 

artificial channels. 

16 pAr' ling, pr,p. Running swiftly 

around. 

17 res' er voir, n. A place of stor- 

age for water. 

18 rip' pling, a. Covered with small 

waves. 

19 riv' u let, n. A streamlet. 

20 seeth'ing, pr.p. Boiling. 

21 stream' let, n. A small stream. 

22 triek' ling, a. Running in drops. 

23 ivft' ter spout, n. Water raised 

by a whirlwind. 

24 urhirl' ing, pr.p. Turning ; cir- 

cling. 

25 urhirl' pool, n. A vortex of wa- 

ter. 



Wateb. — 

Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 
What treasures exist in the cold, deep well ; 
Sink in despair on the red, parched earth. 
And then ye may reckon what water is worth. 

"How auietly flows the river toward the sea, yet it always reaches its 
destination. This is a point to remember when you are trying to rush things." 

We iiiever miss the water till the well goes dry. — Spanish Proverb. 

Thou Royal River, born of sun and shower, 
In chambers purple with the Alpine glow. 
Wrapped in the spotless ermine of the snow. 
And rocked by tempests. — Byron, 
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Know then, whatever cheerful and serene 

Supports the mind, supports the body, too. — Armstrong. 



LESSON 153. 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

1 an'kle, n. Joint connecting the 

foot with the leg. 

2 a dr' ta, n. Main artery from the 

heart. 

3 ar' tep y, n. A vessel which con- 

veys biood from the heart. 

4 fin' di to Tjf a. Pertaining to 

hearing. 

5 ftn' ri cles, n. Upper chambers of 

the heart. 

6 bron' chi a. Two branches of the 

trachea. 

7 «al is then' ics, n. System of 

bodily exercise. 

8 cap' il la ries, n Hair-like tubes 

connecting the arteries with the 
veins. 

9 car'tila^e, n. Gristle. 

10 clav' i cle, n. The collar bone. 

11 cdr^ne k, n. The front part of the 

eye. 

12 cr&' ni nm, n. The skull. 

13 en' ti cle, n. The skin. 

14 del' told, n. The large muscle 

back of the shoulder. 

15 den'tSne, n. The main body of 

the teeth. 

16 draphragm (fram), n. Muscle 

between chest and abdomen. 

17 en am' el, n. The covering of the 

teeth. 

18 ep i der' mis, n. The outer skin. 

19 eye, n. The organ of vision. 

20 fa' sial, a. Pertaining to the face. 

21 £e' mnr, n. The thigh bone. 

22 gas' trie, a. Pertaining to the 

stomach. 

23 gland, n. A secreting organ. 

24 gnsi' a to ry, a. Pertaining to 

the sense of taste. 

25 hepat'ie, a. Pertaining to the 

liver. 



LESSON 154. 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

1 Hft'merns, n. The bone of the 

upper arm. 

2 r ris, n. The colored portion of 

the eye. 

3 knnek' le|» n. The joints of the 

finger. 

4 lar'ynxf n. The organ of the 

voice. 

5 lig' a ment, n. The cord which 

binds one bone to another. 

6 me dnl' 14 ob Ion g&' ta, n. Up- 

per part of spinal cord. 

7 mem'brane, n. A covering tis- 

sue. 

8 mS'tor, a. The kind of nerve 

that excites motion in a muscle. 

9 mn' ens, n. A viscid fluid. 

10 mns' files, n. Organs of motion. 

11 mnstafihe', n. The part of the 

beard on the upper lip. 

12 na' gal, a. Pertaining to the nose. 

13 ol f ae' to ry, a. Causing to smell. 

14 op' tie nerve, n. Nerve of sight 

15 os' se ens, a. Pertaining to bone. 

16 p&teri&, n. The knee pan. 

17 pli& Ian' i;e|y n. The fingers and 

toes. 

18 phyg'iqne', (fizeek), n. Bodily 

structure. 

19 plen'r&, n. Lining of the chest 

20 pnl' mo na ry, a. Pertaining to 

the lungs. 

21 pnl sft' tion, n. A beat or throb. 

22 pn'pil, n. Opening through the 

iris. 

23 r&'dins, n. Principal bone of 

fore arm. 

24 re' nal, a. Pertaining to the kid- 

neys. 

25 res pi r&' tion, n. Act of breath- 

ing. 



Human Body. — Our bodies are a well set clock, which keeps -good time, 
but if it be too much or indiscreetly tampered with, the alarum runs out be- 
fore the hour. — Hall, 

It is shameful for a man to rest in ignorance of the structure of his own 
body, especially when the knowledge of it mainly conduces to his welfare, and 
directs his application of his own powers. — Melancthon, 

For Yi8 the mind ^at loa^es the bod^ rich. — Shakespeare, 
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A faultless body and a blameless mind. — Homer, 



LESSON 155. 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

1 ret'inA, n. The membranous 

expansion of the optic nerve in 
the back part of the eye. 

2 sa U' tA, n. Spittle. 

3 s«alp, n. The skin of the head. 

4 sen' so ry, a. The kind of nerves 

that feel. 

5 sliSiil' der, n. Part of the back. 
sin' ew, n. A tendonous tissue. 

7 skereton, n. The bony frame. 

8 spleen, n. A gland near the 

stomach. 

9 ■ter'nnniy n. The breastbone. 

10 mtdvk' aehf n. Organ in which 

food is digested. 

11 syn 5' ▼! A, n. The fluid that lub- 

ricates the joints. 

12 tent' per a menty n. Physical or 

mental character. 

13 ten' don, n. The tissue which 

unites the muscles to the bones. 

14 tliS'raz, n. The chest. 

15 tis'sne, n. A fabric; an organic 

substance. 

16 t6nsne (tung), n. The organ of 

speech and taste. 

17 ton'sil, n. A gland in the 

throat. 

18 tyni'pannniy n. The ear-drum. 

19 vUl'na, n. The lesser bone of the 

forearm. 

20 TS'nous, a. Pertaining to the 

veins. 

21 ven' tri eleg, n. The lower cham- 

bers of the heart. 

22 Wlr'tebrAy n. A segment of the 

backbone. 

23 ▼!■' se rkf n. Internal organs. 

24 Tif'ion, n. Actual sight. 

25 wriflty ft. The joint which unites 

the hand to the arm. 



LESSON 156. 
CHARAGTBR.* 

1 anx'ionsy a. Uneasy; in sus' 

pense. 

2 elnm' gy, a. Ungraceful ; un- 

couth; awkward. 

3 eon tra' py, a. Opposite ; incon- 

sistent. 

4 dis hon' est, o. Not trustworthy. 

5 ea' ger, a. Ardent ; earnest. 

6 Sar' nest^ a. Zealous. 

7 fpet'fnl, a. Peevish. 

8 i;enteel'y a. Polite; well-bred. 

9 gid' dy, a. Fickle ; thoughtless. 

10 hftngli' ty, a. Arrogant ; over- 

bearing. 

11 heed' less, a. Careless. 
32 hos' tile, a. Antagonistic. 

13 im po lite', a. Discourteous. 

14 jol' ly, a. Jovial ; mirthful. 

15 obscene', a. Indecent; vulgar. 

16 par' tial, a. Inclined to unduly 

favor. 

17 pro fane', a. Irreverent ; blas- 

phemous. 

18 re speet' f^I, a. With due re- 

gard. 

19 san' 5y, a. Impudent ; insolent. 

20 sincere', a. Genuine; unfeigned. 

21 stin'iry, a. Penurious. 

22 stn' di ons, a. Attentive; 

thoughtful. 

23 snlk' y, a. Sullen ; silent. 

24 s^r' ly, a. Morose ; sour. 

25 vnl'gar, a. Coarse; base. 



*More difficult words pertaining to 
character will be found on pages 75, 
89 and 103. 



There is no art to find the mind's construction in the face. — Shakespeare. 
Stem men with empires in their brains. — Lowell, 
Whose little body lodged a mighty mind. — Homer, 

It is the soul itself which sees and hears, and not those parts which are, 
as it were, but windows to the soul. — Cicero, 

For of the soul the body form doth take ; 

For soul ia form and doth the body mBi^L^.^Sl&eu^w, 
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:new practical spelli-nq. 



Literature is the thought of thinking souls. — Carlyle, 



LESSON 157. 
LITBRATURB. 

1 a cros' tic, n. A poem whose in- 

itial letters spell some word. 

2 ad' a^e, n. A maxim ; an old 

saying. 

3 al' le go ry, n. A prolonged 

metaphor. 

4 ftl' ma na€, n. A calendar. 

5 am bi gn' i ty, n. Double mean- 

ing. 

6 an' naif, n. Historical records. 

7 a non' y mons, a. Nameless. 

8 ftn t5 bi og' ra pby, n. One's 

life written by one's self. 

9 belles let' ires (bel let'ter), n. 

Polite literature. 

10 biog'rapbyy n. History of 

one's life. 

11 com' men ta ry, n. An explana- 

tory work. 

12 def i ni' tion, n. The meaning 

of a word. 

13 die' tion a ry, n. A book of defi- 

nitions. 

14 en sy clo pe' di a, n. A sum- 

mary of knowledge. 

15 es' say, n. A composition. 

16 fa' ble, n. A feigned story. 

17 fig'nrative, o. Not literal. 

18 glos' sa ry, n. A limited diction- 

ary. 

19 bis' to ry, n. Record of past 

events. 

20 il Ins' tr&te, v.t. To explain by 

pictures. 

21 in' dex, n. A table of topics. 

22 lefc' end, n. A story handed down 

from the past. 

23 lit'er&ry, o. Pertaining to lit- 

erature. 

24 lyr'ie, n. An emotional poem. 

25 mem' oir, n. A written memor- 

ial. 



LESSON 158. 
literature:. 

1 nar' ra tive, n. A story. 

2 pam' phlet, n. Unbound book. 

3 par' a ble, n. A kind of fable. 

4 par'agrapby n. A section of 

composition. 

5 par' o dy» n. A travesty ; a 

mimic. 

6 per son' i fy, v,t. To treat as a 

person. 

7 pie t5' Hal, a. Illustrated by 

pictures. 

8 pla' i^ a rist, n. One who pub- 

lishes the writings of another as 
his own. 

9 p5' et ry, n. Metrical composi- 

tion; verse. 

10 pre' am ble, n. An introductory 

clause. 

11 pref ase, n. An introductory 

chapter. 

12 pto vSrb' i al, a. Like a prov- 

erb. 

13 qno ta' tion, ft. Something cited 

from another. 

14 ro mange', n. An extravagant 

story. 

15 sat' ire, n. An invective poem. 

16 savant' (vong), n. A man of 

learning. 

17 sen s&' tion al, a. Exciting. 

18 sen' si ble, a. Reasonable. 

19 sen ti men' tal, a. Containing 

sentiment. 

20 se' qnel, n. A succeeding part. 

21 sS' ri al, a. Consisting of a se- 

ries. 

22 Stan' z&, n. Part of a poem. 

23 snp' pie ment, n. An addition. 

24 tra di' tion, n. Transmitted 

from age to age without writing. 

25 vocaVnlary, n. Range of 

words. 



LiTEBATUBE. — ^There is first the literature of knowledge and secondly, the 
literature of power. The function of the first is to teach; of the second, to 
move. — De Quincy. 

Literature is an avenue of glory^ ever open for those ingenious men who 
are deprived of wealth or honors. — Dtsraeli, 

Instruction ends in the schoolroom, but education ends only with life. 
A child is given to the universe to educate. — Roherk«oifc. 
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Two meanings have our lightest fantasies. — Lowell. 



LESSON 159. 
HOMONYMS. 

n. An insect. 
v.i. To run away. 

vA. Did fly. 
!!• A chimney; a pipe. 

', n. Ground grain. 
exs n, A blossom. 

a. Forward. 
, a. Twice two. 

, a. Filthy. 

, n. A bird; poultry. 

«, n. A French coin. 
h» a. Free; candid. 

I, v.t. Wears off. 

bSe, n. Part of a sentence. 

te, v,t. To congeal. 

se, n. Part of a cornice. 

, n. Manner of walking, 
p n. An entrance. 

by n. Criminality, 
a. Appearing lil^ gold. 

t, n. A visitor. 
■ed, 17.^. Did guess. 

Wf v,t. Did know. 
, a. Not old. 
n. An African antelope. 



LESSON 160. 
HOMONYMS. 

v,i. To moan. 



v,i. Past participle of 



1 

2 grSwn, 

i^rou?. 

3 grS'ser, n. One who sells gro- 

ceries. 

4 grSss' er, a. Larger ; coarser. 

5 h&le, a. Hearty; healthy. 

6 h&il, n. Frozen rain. 

7 liftlly n. A passage in a house. 

8 liftuly v,t. To transport. 

9 hear, v.t. To perceive by the ear. 
10 hSre, ac^v. In this place. 

n heel, n. Part of the foot. 

12 heal, v,t. To cure. 

13 hew, v,t. To cut roughly. 

14 hne, n. A tint; a color.' 

15 herd, n. A flock ; a drove. 

16 heard, v,t. Did hear. 

17 him, pro. Objective case of he, 

18 hyn&n, n. A sacred song. 

19 hire, n. Wages, r. To employ. 

20 high' er» a. More elevated. 

21 hSard, v.t. To store secretly. 

22 horde, n. A predatory gang. 

23 meet, v.t. To come together. 

24 meat, n. Flesh for food. 

25 mete, v.t. To measure. 



lNING. — Better the rudest work that tells a story or records a fact, 
richest without meaning. — Ruskin, 

p meaning often lies in childish words. — Schiller. 

torture one poor word ten thousand ways. — Dryden. 

I vessel is known by the sound whether it be cracked or not ; so men 
ed, by their speeches, whether they be wise or foolish. — Demosthenes. 

jch is but broken light upon the depth of the unspoken. — George Eliot, 

A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 



Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious. — Shakesyeare. 
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Just at the age 'twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech and speech is truth. — Boott. 



1 
2 



4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 



17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 



ele- 
for 



LESSON 161. 
GRAMMAR. 

ab' so Ifite, a. Not relative. 

ab stract' a. Without denomina- 
tion. 

ad' Je« tive, n. Word modifying 
a noun or pronoun. 

ad' jnncty n. Belonging to. 

ad verb' i al, a. Like an adverb. 

ad ver' sa tive, a. Opposed to. 

a gree' ment, n. Harmony. 

a nal' y sis, n. Naming the 
ments of a sentence. 

an te ged' ent, n. Noun 
which a pronoun stands. 

ap po gi' tion, n. Related by po- 
sition. 

ar' ti «le, n. *'A/» "an'* or "the." 

at' tribute, n. A quality. 

ftnxiriary, a. Helping. 

collect' ive, o. Taken together. 

eom par' a tive, a. Second de- 
gree of comparison. 

com par' i son, n. Modification 
of an adjective to show degrees 
of quality. 

com pies', a. Modified ; not sim- 
ple. 

eon Jn ga' tion, n. Naming the 
modes, tenses and other proper- 
ties of a verb. 

eon jnne' tion, n. A connecting 
word. 

eon Jnne' tive, o. Used as a con- 
nective. 

eon neet' ive, n. A uniting 
word. 

eon stme' tion, n. Arrangement 
of parts. 

eop' n I&, n. Connection of sub- 
ject with predicate. 

de elen' sion, n. Naming forms 
of noun or pronoun. 

de gree', n. Grade in compari- 
son. 



3 

4 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

12 



13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 



21 



22 

23 
24 
25 



LESSON 162. y 

GRAMBIAR. 

de mon' str& tives, n. Pronouns 

"this." *>that," "these," "those." 
de serip' tive, a. Adjectivest 

that describe. 
en&pbat'ie. a. Form of verb. 
et y mot' o K7, n. That part of 

grammar which treats of the 

parts of speech. 
fern' i nine, a. Pertaining to fe- 
males. 
f fl' tnre, a. Time to come. 
i;en' der, n. Distinction of nouns 

with regard to sex. 
gram mat' ie al, a. Accorduig 

to grammar. 
in& per' a tive, a. The mode which 

commands. 
in de pend' ent, a. Not related. 
in die^ a tive, a. The mode which 

declares. 
in flee' tion, n. A change in the 

form of a word to denote its re- 
lation to other words. 
in fin' i tive, a. Unlimited mode. 
irreg'fllar, a. Form of verb 

with regard to tense. 
in ter Jee' tion, n. Ezclamatonr 

words "I" and "oh." 
in ter rog' a tive, a. Used to 

ask a question. 
lin&'itins, a. Modifying. 
mas' efl line, a. Denoting male. 
nen'ter, a. Neither sex. 
nom' i na tive, o. Case of noun 

or pronoun as subject or pred- 

cate. 
ob jee' tive, a. Case of noun or 

pronoun used after transitive 

verb or preposition. 
pars' ing, pr,p. Naming proper* 

ties. 
pas' sive, a. A form of the verb, 
pin' rat, a. More than one. 
pog'itive, a. Lowest degree of 

comparison. 



Gbammab. — Who climbs the grammar-tree distinctly knows 

Where noun and verb and participle grows. — Dryden. 
Oh, but the heavenly grammar did I hold 
Of that high speech which angels* tongues turn gold. — Thompstm. 
''Grammar e'en lords it over kings, 
And makes law-makers still obey het la^qv^." ' 
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The flowering moments of the mind 

Drop half their petals in our speech. — Holmes. 



Mode denoting 

That which is 

A relation 

Most important. 



n. 



LESSON 163. 
GRAMBIAR. 

1 pof fess' ive, a. Denoting owner 

ship. 

2 po ten' tialy a. 

power. 

3 pred' i e&te, n. 

asserted. 

4 prep o fi' tion, 

word. 

5 prin'^ipal, a. 

6 pro gress' ive, a. . Action going 

on. 

7 prop' er ties, n. Qualities belong 

ing to. 

8 prop o f i' tion, n. A sentence. 

9 pro nom' i nalt a. Like a pro- 

noun. 

10 pro' noun, n. Word standing tor 

a noun. 

11 pros' o dy, n. Treats of versifi- 

cation. 

12 qnal' i f 7 ing, a. Modifying. 

13 rerative, a. Relating to ante- 

cedent so as to connect sen- 
tences. 

14 sen^'tense, n. An assemblage of 

words making complete sense. 

15 sin&' pie, a: Unqualified. 

16 sin'gaiar, a. Denoting one. 

17 snV Jeety n. That of which some- 

thing is asserted. 

18 snb June' tive, a. The condi- 

tional mode. 

19 snb dr' di n&te, a. Dependent. 

20 snb' Stan tive, n. Any word or 

collection of words used as a 
noun. 

21 sit pSr' la tive, a. The highest 

degree. 

22 syn op' sis, n. General heads. 

23 syn' tax, n. Construction of sen- 

tences. 

24 S3m' the sis, n. Putting together. 

25 trans' i tive, a. Taking an ob- 

ject after it. 



Disposition to 
Persevering ap- 



LESSON 1G4. 

CHARACTER (2). 

1 an& bi' tion, n. Desire for power. 

2 brav' er y, n. Fearlessness. 

3 ea prif^e', n. Fancy ; notion. 

4 obar' i ty, n. Benevolence. 

5 obas'tity, n. Moral purity. 

6 eow' ard i^e, n. Lack of cour- 

age. 

7 en ri os' i ty, n. 

inquire. 

8 dil'igense, n. 

plication. 

9 en' er i^, n. Power ; force. 

10 en' vi ons, a. Spiteful ; mali- 

cious. 

11 frngal'ity, n. Prudent econ- 

omy. 

12 grat' i tnde, n. Thankfulness. 

13 bon' es ty, n. Integrity. 

14 bu mil' i ty, n. Freedom from 

pride. 

15 ig' no range, n. 

edge. 

16 in' dns try, n. 

gence. 

17 la' zi ness, n. Want of energy. 

18 marif^e, n. Malignity. 

19 meek' ness, n. Submissiveness. 

20 mcr' gi ful, o. Compassionate. 

21 neat' ness, n. Order; tidiness. 

22 pas' sion ate, a. Agitated ; im- 

pulsive. 

23 pa' tienge, n. Forbearance. 

24 pu' ri ty, n. Innocence ; chastity. 

25 tern' per ange, n. Moderation. 



Want of knowl- 



Habitual dili- 



Speech. — And endless are the modes of speech, and far 

Extends from side to side the field of words. — Homer. 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
bim with whom we deal is more than to speak in good words or in good 
order. — Bacon. 
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Nothing in the world is so good as usefulness. — Brodie. 



LESSON 1G5. 
hardware:. 

1 an' vil, n. An iron block. 

2 ftn' ger, n. A tool for boring. 

3 ax' le, n. The transverse bar 

connecting opposite wheels of a 
vehicle. 

4 brack' et, n. A small brace. 

5 bnck' le, n. A device for fasten- 

ing straps. 

6 eUf ely n. A cutting tool to be 

driven. 

7 e6r an der, n. A strainer. 

8 edm' pass es, n. A tool for de- 

scribing circles. 

9 edrV screw, n. An instrument 

for drawing corks. 

10 cut' ler y, n. Edged tools. 

11 fftn' set, n. A device for drawing 

liquids from casks. 

12 f er' nle, n. A metal ring used on 

tool handles, etc. 

13 ham' mer, n. An instrument for 

driving. 

14 ham' mock, n. A hanging bed. 

15 kand'cnff, n. A fetter for the 

hand. 

16 katck' et, n. An ax-like hammer. 

17 kdrse' skge, n. An iron shoe for 

horses. 

18 I'ron (iurn), n. The most use- 

ful metal. 

19 knob (nob), n. A form of han- 

dle. 

20 knock' er, n. A door hammer. 

21 latok, n. A door fastening. 

22 le'Ter, n. A bar for lifting. 

23 mat' t6ck, n. A tool for digging. 

24 m6nk' ey ivTenok, n. An adjus- 

table wrench. 

25 mnz' zle, n. A covering for an 

animal's mouth. 



LESSON 106. 
HARDWARE. 

1 nip'perfy n. ^mall pinchers. 

2 oil' er, n. A spouted oil can. 

3 pad' lock, n. A portable lock. 

4 pinok'erfy n. A tool for grip- 

ping. 

5 p^'ley, n. A grooved wheel. 

6 r&' zor, n. A tool for shaving the 

beard. 

7 rei;'ister, n. A plate for regu- 

lating heat from a furnace. 

8 rSvol'ver, n. A repeating fire- 

arm. 

9 riv' et, n. An iron pin. 

10 sfiig' sorg, n. Small shears. 

11 sent' tie, n. A pail for coal. 

12 sf^ytke, n. A tool for mowing. 

13 skdV el, n. A tool for throwing 

earth, etc. 

14 sieved si V ) , n. A screen ; a strainer. 

15 si' pkon, n. A bent tube for con- 

veying liquids. 

16 stilet'to, n. A small dagger. 

17 tongSt n. Large pinchers. 

18 trow' el, n. A tool for spreading 

mortar. 

19 twine, n. Ck)arse thread or cord. 

20 ven'til&tor, n. An air pass- 

age. 

21 w^f ' fle X' ron, n. A utensil for 

baking waffles. 

22 w^sk' er, n. A ring to relieve 

friction. 

23 wring' er, n. A utensil for 

wringing water out of clothes. 

24 wrdugkt X' ron, n. Hand worked 

iron. 

25 zinc, n. A white metal. 



Tools. — For blocks are better cleft with wedges, 
Than tools of sharp or subtle edges, 
And dullest nonsense has been found 
By some to be the most profound. — Butler, 

No man is born into this world whose work 

Is not born with him ; there is always work 

And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 

And blessed are the horny hands of toil! — Lowell, 

Sure if they cannot cut, it may be said 
His saws are toothless, and his hatcb^ta Y^oA. — Pope. 
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Music is well said to be the speech of angels. — Carlyle. 



LESSON 167. 

MUSICAL. IlfSTRUBIBNTS. 

STBINQED INSTBUICENTS. 

1 ban'JOy n. A fretted instrument 

with ave strings. 

2 guitar', n. A fretted instrument 

with six sttings. 

3 liiirpy n. A triangular instrument 

with strings and pedals. 

4 man' do lin, n. An instrument 

with four double strings. 

5 pi an' o, n. A large instrument 

the strings of which are played 
by keys. 

6 Ti 5' l&y n. A large form of vio- 

lin. 

7 violin', n. An instrument with 

four strings played with a bow. 

8 TiSlonsel 15, n. A bass viol. 

9 zitli' er, n. An Austrian stringed 

instrument. 

WIND OB BEED INSTBUMENTS. 

10 a€ €6r' di on, n. A portable reed 

instrument. 

11 bii'Kle, n. A keyless horn. 

12 elari net', n. A flute with a 

reed mouth-piece. 

13 edrnet', n. A keyed trumpet. 

14 fife, n. A small shrill pipe. 

15 lla^eSlet', n. A flute-like in- 

strument. 

16 Ante, n. A mellow-toned wooden 

pipe. 

17 liar mon' i eon, n. A kind of ac- 

cordion. 
IS me 15' de on, n. A reed organ. 

19 dr' gan, n. A pipe instrument 

played by keys. 

20 pie'eolS, n. A very shrill flute. 

21 sax' o phone, n. A large brass 

clarinet. 

22 trombone', n. A slide trumpet. 

TO BE BEATEN. 

23 f^ym'balf, n. A pair of brass 

discs. 

24 drnm, n. A cylinder with sheep- 

skin heads. 

25 tambffnrine', n. A shallow 

drum. 



LESSON 1G8. 
PERTAINING TO MUSIC. 

1 ae e6m' pa nist, n. One who 

plays with another. 

2 ean ta' ta, n. A musical drama. 

3 eboir (quire), n. A company of 

singers. 

4 ebor'ister, n. Leader of a 

choir. 

5 ebrS mat' ie, a. Proceeding by 

half-tones. 

6 eon dnot' or, n. Director ; leader. 

7 eon tral' t5, n. Lowest female 

voice. 

8 dis cdrd' ant, a. Inharmonious. 

9 dfi et', n. A piece for two per- 

formers. 

10 bar' mo ny, n. Concord, agree- 

ment. 

11 me lo' di ons, a. Tuneful. 

12 min' strel sy, n. Art of singing 

and playing. 

13 mn si' f^ian, n. One skilled in 

music. 

14 oe'tave, n. Interval from one to 

eight. 

15 op' er a, n. A musical drama. 

16 or a to' ri o, n. A sacred compo- 

sition. 

17 6r'cbestr&, n. A band of in- 

struments. 

18 qnfirtette' (or tet'), n. A piece 

for four performers. 

19 s^bot' tisgbe, n. A kind of 

dance. 

20 sem' i tone, n. A half tone. 

21 ser e nade', n. Music in the open 

air at nights 

22 so' 15, n. A piece for one per- 

former. 

23 so pra' no, n. Highest female 

voice. 

24 sym'pbony, n. A piece for 

voice and instruments. 

25 vol' nn t& ry, n. An extempo- 

raneous piece. 



Music. — ^Music is the universal language of mankind. — Longfellow, 

God is its author, and not man; He laid 

The keynote of all harmonies; He planned y 

All perfect combinations, and He made 

Us so that we could hear and understand, — Brainard, 
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Life will be lengthened while growing, for 
Thought is the measure of life. — Leland. 



LESSON 169. 

LINESS AND FORMS. 

1 al' ti tftde, n. Height. 

2 an' gle, n. Amount of divergence 

in two lines that meet. 

3 &'pex» n. The angular summit. 

4 lire, n. Part of a circumference. 

5 blse«t% v.t. To cut into two 

equal parts. 

6 sen tral, a. Near the center. 

7 sir' ele, n. A plane figure 

bounded by a curved line, every 
point of which is equally distant 
from a point within. 

8 sir «nm' zer ense, n. The line 

which bounds a circle. 

9 col' nn&n, n. An upright shaft. 

10 €on' e&ve, n. A curved hollow. 

11 €on'vezy n. A curved protuber- 

ance. 

12 «res' sent, n. Figure of the new 

moon. 

13 ete' va tnre, n. A continued 

bending. 

14 sy'«l©> w. A circle; a wheel. 

15 sy'^loid, n. The line described 

by a point in a circle, when that 
circle is rolled along a straight 
line. 

16 syl' ^>^ do'» n, A circular column. 

17 dee' a gon, n. A figure of ten 

equal sides and angles. 

18 di ag' o nal, n. Line joining op- 

posite angles. 

19 di am' e ter, n. Straight line 

through the center of a circle. 

20 di ver' i;ent, a. Separating in 

direction. 

21 ee sen' trie, a. Having two 

centers. 

22 el e v&' tion, n. Altitude. 

23 ellipse', n. A regular oval. 

24 S qni an' gft lar, a. Having 

equal angles. 

25 S qni lat' er at, a. Having equal 

sides. 



LESSON 170. 
LINKS AND FORMS. 

1 l&ez' a Kon, n. A figure having 

six equal sides and angles. 

2 hor i ion' tal, a. Level. 

3 lif pot'enftse, n. The longest 

side of a right angled triangle. 

4 in ter see' tion, n. Point where 

two lines meet. 

5 irres'ftlar, a. Not uniform. 

6 Ob liqne', a. Slanting. 

7 ob tflse', a. Greater than a right 

angle. 

8 oe'tagon, n. A figure of eight 

equal sides and angles. 

9 parallel, a. Not divergent 

10 per pen die' ft lar, a. At right 

angles. 

11 pol'ygon, n. A plane figure 

with more than four sides. 

12 pyr'amid, n. A solid body, on 

an angular base, but having 
triangular sides meeting in a 
common vertex. 

13 pyran&'idal, a. Like a pyra- 

mid. 

14 qn^d'rangle, n. A four cor- 

nered figure. 

15 qn^d ri lat' er at, n. A four 

sided figure. 

16 r&' di ns, n. Line from center to 

circumference. 

17 ree' tangle, n. A figure having 

four sides and four right angles. 

18 see' tor, n. Part of a circle be- 

tween two radii. 

19 so Ud' i ty, n. Volume. 

20 splier'ieal, a. Like a sphere. 

21 spl'ral, a. Winding while ad- 

vancing. 

22 sym met' rie at, a. Having op- 

posite parts alike. 

23 tri an' gn lar, a. Three cor- 

nered. 

24 ver'tex, n. The top. 

25 vSr'tieal, a. Upright; plumb. 



FoBM. — Grandeur consists in form and not in size ; and to the eye of the 
philosopher, the curve drawn on a paper two inches long is just as magnificent, 
just as symbolic of divine mysteries and melodies, as when embodi^ in the 
span of some cathedral roof. — Kingsley, 

For, when with beauty we can virtue join, 

We paint the semblance of a form divW.— Pmr. 
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The more we study, the more we discover our ignorance. — Shelley. 



LESSON 171. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 liSef, n. Plural of hoe, 

2 liSse, n. Stockings. 

3 liS'ly, a. Sacred; righteous. 

4 wl&sriyy adv, Ck)mpletely. 

5 l&5?»p, n. A band. 

6 -whSbpf v,t. To shout. 

7 Jam, v,t. To crush; to bruise. 

8 Jamb, n. The side of a chimney 

breast, door, etc. 

9 key, n. That which unlocks. 

10 qnay (ke), n. A wharf. 

11 kill, v,t. To take life. 

12 kiln, n. A large oven. 

13 knSad, v,t. To work together. 

14 need, v.t. To be in want of. 

15 knigkt, n. A title. 

16 nigkt, n. Time of darkness. 

17 l&ne, n. A narrow road. 

18 l&in, v,i. Past participle of to lie. 

19 les' sen, v.t. To make smaller. 

20 les'son, n. Something to be 

learned. 

21 ISast, a. The smallest. 

22 leased, v.t. Did lease; rented. 

23 5ar, n. An instrument for rowing. 

24 5re, n. A metallic compound. 

25 6'er, prep. Contraction of over. 



LESSON 172. 

HOMONYMS. 

I 

Wanting flesh ; 



not 



fire- 



1 ISan, a. 

plump. 

2 lien, n. Claim against property. 

3 IX' ar, n. One who lies. 

4 lyre, n. A musical instrument. 

5 15an, n. Something lent. 

6 lone, a. Solitary. 

7 m&in, a. Principal ; chief. 

8 m&ne, n. Hair on an animal's 

neck. 

9 man' tie, n. A loose wrap. 

10 man'tel, n. Shelf over a 

place. 

11 mlir' skal, v.t. To arrange in 

order. 

12 mar' tial, a. Military. 

13 mSan, a. Vile ; intermediate. 

14 mien, n. Manner. 

15 med' al, n. A reward of merit. 

16 med' die, v.i. To interfere. 

17 ml'ner, n. One who works in a 

mine. 

18 mi' nor, n. One under age. 

19 m5re, a. Greater. 

20 m5w' er, n. One who mows. 

21 nSse, n. Part of the face. 

22 knSwg, v.t. Perceives. 

23 pftre, v.t. To cut off the outside. 

24 p&ir, n. Two things of a kind. 

25 pe&r, n. A kind of fruit. 



Study. — When night hath set her silver lamp on high, then is the time for 
study. — Bailey. 

As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, so changes of studies a dull 
brain. — Longfellow. 

There are more men ennobled by study than by Nature. — Cicero. 
As land is improved by sowing it with different seeds, so is the mind by 
exercising it with different studies. — Melmoth. 

A boy will learn more true wisdom in a school in a year than by private 
education in five. It is not from masters, but from theii* eouals that youth 
learn a knowledge v*" the world. — Qold%m%tK 
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No nation can be destroyed while it possesses a good home life.- Holland, 



LESSON 173. 

GKOGRAPHY. 

1 ab o rii;' i nal, a. First ; primi- 

tive. 

2 &by8s% n. A very deep chasm. 

3 Ikreh i pel' a go, n. Many islands 

in a group. - 

4 are' tie, a. Northern. 

5 A' 8i&, n. Eastern part of East- 

ern Continent. 

6 ftn ro' ra b5 re &' lis, n. North- 

ern lights. 

7 bound' a ry, n. Separating lines. 

8 ean' ger, n. The northern tropic. 

9 eap' ri eom, n. The southern 

tropic. 

10 sir enin nav' i g&te, v.t. To sail 

around the earth. 

11 sir enm pd* lar, a. Around the 

poles. 

12 ell' mate, n. Weather conditions. 

13 col' o ny, n. A province. 

14 eon' ti nent, n. The main land. 

15 del' ta, n. An island in the mouth 

of a river. 

16 elev&'tion, n. Height. 

17 e qn&' tor, n. The great circle 

which divides the earth into 
northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 

18 es' tfSL a ry, n. An arm of the sea. 

19 Efi' rope, n. Part of the Eastern 

Continent. 

20 frii;'id, o. Frozen; very cold. 

21 frontiSr', n. The part of a 

country which faces toward an- 
other country. 

22 gey^ ser, n. A boiling fountain. 

23 i;e og' ra pby, n. Science which 

treats of the earth and its in- 
habitants. 

24 glob' ft lar, a. Like a globe. 

25 bem' i spbSre, n. Half the earth. 



LESSON 174. 

GBOGRAPHT. 

1 Is'land (iland), n. Land sur- 

rounded by water. 

2 X so tbSmi' al, a. Pertaining to 

distribution of temperature. 

3 istb' n&ns, n. A neck of land. 

4 lat' i tflde, n. Distance north or 

south of the equator. 

5 Ion' i^i tflde, n. Distance east or 

west of a given meridian. 

6 me rid' i an, n. An imaginary 

great circle passing around the 
earth through the poles. 

7 me trop' o lis, n. Chief city. 

8 min' er al, n. Rock, coal, etc. 

9 5' a sis, n. A fertile spot in a 

desert. 
30 5 ee an' ie, a. Pertaining to the 
ocean. 

11 par' al lei, n. Imaginary line 

running east and west. 

12 pS nin' sn la, n. Land almost 

surrounded by water. 
13pl&tean' (to), n. High level 
land. 

14 pop n 1&' tion, n. People ; inhab- 

itants. 

15 pr&i'rie, n. Land without trees. 

16 pref^'ipifie, n. Very steep de- 

scent. 

17 s^en' er y, n. Natural views. 

18 snb ter r&' ne ons, a. Under 

ground. 

19 sto' f afie, n. The outside. 

20 tor' rent, n. A flood ; a strong 

current. 

21 ter'ritSry, n. Extent of coun- 

try. 

22 trop' ie al, a. Pertaining to the 

tropics. 

23 nn' dn la ting, a. Rising and 

falling; waving. 

24 val' ley, n. Land between hills. 

25 s5ne, n. One of the five divisions 

of the earth with respect to tem- 
perature. 



The Eabth. — ^The earth's a stage which God and Nature do with actors 
fill. — Heywood. 

I believe the earth on which we stand is but the vestibule to glorious man- 
sions, to which a moving crowd is forever pressing. — Joanna Batllie, • 

Where is the dust that has not been alive? — The spade and the plough 
disturb our anceston. — From human mold we reap our daily bread. — Young, 
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The trne {grandeur of nations is in those qualities which constitute the 
true greatness of the individual. — Sumner. 



LESSON 175. 

NATIONS. 

1 African, a. Pertaining to Af- 

rica. 

2 A mer' i can, a. Pertaining to 

America. 

3 Ara'bian, a. Pertaining to 

Arabia. 

4 A gi at' ic, a. Pertaining to Asia. 

5 Ans'trian, a. Pertaining to 

Austria. 

6 Bed' on in (win), n. A nomadic 

Arab. 

7 Cftn caf' ian, n. The white race. 

8 Chi nefe', a. Pertaining to China. 

9 Eiryp'tian, a. Pertaining to 

Egypt. 

10 Es'qniman (mo), n. A native 

of arctic America. 

11 EflropS'an, a. Pertaining to 

•Europe. 

12 Gre' gian, a. Pertaining to 

Greece. 



13 Hin' ddo, a. Pertaining to Hin- 

doostan. 

14 In' di an, a. Pertaining to India. 

15 I tal' ian, a. Pertaining to Italy. 

16 Jap a nSse', a. Pertaining to 

Japan. 

17 Lap lander, n. 

Lapland. 

18 Mez i can, a. 

Mexico. 

19 Mon g5' U an, a. 

Mongolia. 

20 Nor we' ^ an, a. 

Norway. 

21 Per' fian (zhun), a. Pertaining 

to Persia. 

22 P5rt' fl gnege, a. Pertaining to 

Portugal. 

23 Pms'sian (shun), a. Pertain- 

ing to Prussia. 

24 Rns' sian (shun), a. Pertaining 

to Russia. 

25 Si be' ri an, a. Pertaining to Si- 

beria. 



A native of 

Pertaining to 

Pertaining to 

Pertaining to 



LESSON 176. 

DICTATION EXERCISES. 

Races of Men. — ^Although the population of the world is about fifteen 
hundred million, there are only five distinct races : the Caucasian, the Mon- 
golian, the Malay, the Negro, and the American Indian. We often speak of 
them by color instead of name, thus: the white race, the yellow face, the 
brown race, the black race, and the red race. The distribution of the races 
over the earth has resulted in the grouping of nations into families, or related 
dependencies. These five races have originated nearly three thousand lan- 
guages. About fourteen hundred languages are or have been spoken in the 
Old World, and nearly the same number among the Indians of North and 
South America. Philology teaches the origin and classification of all these 
languages and is a very interesting study. 

As to characteristics, the races may be described as follows: (1) Cau- 
casian. Ck)LOB — white ; Eyes — blue, grey or dark ; Haib — chiefly brown ; 
Beabd — ^heavy; Features — regular; Forehead — high. (2) Mongolian. 
Color — ^yellow; Eyes — black and almond shaped; Hair — black and straight; 
Beard— rscanty ; Cheek-Bones — high. (3) Malay. Color — brown; Eyes — 
black and horizontal; Hair — black and straight; Beard — ^full. (4) Negro. 
Color — black; Eyes — ^black; Hair — black and wooly; Beard — scanty; Lips 
. — thick and protruding ; Nose — flat and wide; Forehead — low and retreating. 
(5) Anierican Indian. Color — red (like copper) ; Eyes — black; Hair — 
black ; Cheek-Bones — ^high. 

As to countries, Caucasians inhabit Europe, Northern Africa, Arabia, 
India and America. Mongolians inhabit China, Japan, Hungary, Lapland, 
Finland and the Arctic Regions (Eskimos). Malays inhabit the East Indies 
and Polynesia. Negroes inhabit Central and Southern Africa and New Guinea. 
AmericaD Indians inhabit North and Bo\it\i lkm«tv»^^ 
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Law is the embodiment of the moral sentiment of the people. — Blaokstone. 



LESSON 177. 
WORDS USBD IN LAW. 

1 ab meoud'f v,i. To run away. 

2 absolved v,t. To pardon. 

3 a« $es' so ry, n. Aiding crime. 

4 accflge', v,t. To charge with. 

5 a€ knowr edi^e, v.t. To admit. 

6 ae quit' tal, n. Formal release. 

7 ae' tion, n. Suit at law. 

8 ad' t qnate, a. ESqual. 

9 ad jfire', v,t. To charge on uath. 

10 ad min is trft' tor, n. One who 

manages an intestate estate. 

11 ad' mi rat ty, n. Office of an ad- 

miral. 

12 adTife'» v,t. To counsel. 

13 ad' TO cate, n. One who pleads 

for another. 

14 af fi d&' Tit, n. A written dec- 

laration under oath. 

15 af nrn&'y v,t. To declare posi- 

tively. 

16 as K^es' siTe, a. Attacking. 

17 a gree' menty n. A bargain; a 

contract. 

18 al' i bl, n. A presence elsewhere. 

19 U' ien, n. A foreigner. 

20 at' i mo ny, n. Separate main- 

tenance. 

21 al lei;e', v,t. To assert ; to affirm. 

22 a mS' nA ble, a. Responsible. 

23 am' nes ty, n. General pardon. 

24 an nfi' i ty, n. Annual allowance. 

25 annul', v,t. To make of no ef- 

fect. 



LESSON 17a 
WORDS USED Ilf liAlV. 

1 an' swev, i?.^. To respond to. 

2 ap pSal', v.t. To carry to a higher 

court. 

3 ap prftif' al» n. Valuation. 

4 ftr'bitrary, a. Absolute; des- 

potic 

5 ftr bi trft' tion, n. Settling a dis- 

pute by referring it to chosen 
parties. 

6 tkr' eblves, n. Public records. 

7 ar rftisn% i?.^. To accuse. 

8 assess' or, n. One who levies 

taxes. 

9 at tes tft' tion, n. Official testi- 

mony. 

10 att6r'ne7, n. One legally ap- 

pointed to represent another. 

11 untbor'itjy n. Legal power. 

12 bftil' a ble» a. That may be 

freed. 

13 bftil'iff» n. A sherirs deputy. 

14 bSqnest% n. Something left by 

will. 

15 eat'eeUfOy v,i. To question. 

16 (Srtif ioate, n. A written tes- 

timony. 

17 ollim' aaty n. One who demands. 

18 elem'en^y, n. Leniency; fkvor. 

19 ell'ent, n. A lawyer's customer. 

20 eSde, n. A system of laws. 

21 eod'igil, n. Supplement to a 

will. 

22 condemn', v,t. To doom; to 

sentence. 

23 eon svl t&' tion, n. Advice. 

24 eon Tie' tion, n. Proving guOty. 

25 eor rob' o rftte, v.t. To confirm. 



Law. — Just laws are no restraint upon the freedom of the good, for the 
good man desires nothing which a just law will interfere with. — Froude. 

Our human laws are but copies, more or less imperfect, of the eternal 
laws, so far as we can read them. — Froude, 

I know of no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so 
effective as their stringent execution. — U, S, Grant, 

The law is the result of human wisdom acting upon human experi^noe for 
tbe beneSt of the public^^ohmon. 



VEW PRACTICAL 8PBLL1VQ. 



Good laws make it easier to do right and harder to do wrong. — Oladstone. 



LESSON 179. 
WORDS USED IN LAW. 

1 «riat' i nal, n. One who has com- 

mitted crime. 

2 cross-qnes' tion, v.t. To cross 

examine. 

3 «onii' sel, n. A professional ad- 

viser. 

4 de fend' ant, n. One who op- 

poses complaint. 

5 de p5' nent, n. One who gives 

written testimony. 

6 doek'et, n. A record of the pro- 

ceedings of a court. 

7 eq'uitably, adv. Justly. 

8 eq'uity, n. Justice; fairness. 

9 ev' i dense, n. Proof. 

10 ezee'fttor, n. One who ad- 

ministers a will. 

11 ezee'fttive, a. Concerned with 

doing. 

12 ez ee' ft trlz, n. A female executor. 

13 ez'pi&te, v.t. To atone for. 

14 ft atf n. A decree. 

15 fran' eliXse, n. Freedom ; liberty. 

16 SAl'lSwfy n. A frame on which 

to execute criminals. 

17 cnftrd' i an, n. One in charge of 

a minor. 

18 svUV 7» o- Wicked. 

19 l&fii'nons, a. Odious; enormous. 

20 ber'ttaJEe, n. Inheritance. 

21 is n5 min' i ons, a. Dishonor- 

able. 

22 U IS' gal, a. Unlawful. 

23 im' pU eftte, i7.t. To involve. 

24 indlct'ment (dite), n. Formal 

charge. 

25 inber'it, v.t. To receive by 

birth. 



LESSON 180. 
WORDS USED IN LAW. 

1 in iq' ni ty, n. A sin ; a crime. 

2 in jnne'tion, n. A prohibition. 

3 in Jns' ti^e, n. Violation of 

rights. ^ 

4 in' qnesty n. Official inquiry. 

5 in tes' tate, a. Without a will. 

6 inval'id, a. Of no force. 

7 in ves' ti g&te, v.t. To inquire 

into. 

8 jnds'nienty n. Decision of a 

court. 

9 Jn di' (ialy a. Ordered by a 

court. 

10 jfl ris die' Hon, n. Extent of 

authority. 

11 jfi'ry, n. A body of men sworn 

to try a case and decide accord- 
ing to the evidence. 

12 Jns'tif^e, n. Merited reward or 

punishment. 

13 Iftw'yer, n. A practitioner of 

law. 

14 leg' a 97, n. A bequest. 

15 15' gal ly, adv. According to law. 

16 leg a tee', n. One to whom a leg- 

acy is bequeathed. 

17 le i^t' i mate, o. According to 

law. 

18 IS' ni ent, a. Merciful. 

19 ir a ble, a. Responsible. 

20 li' bel, v.t. To defame. * 

21 li' sense, n. A permit. 

22 U' en, n. A legal claim. 

23 Ut' i g&te, v.t. To contest in law. 

24 mai;' is tr&te, n. A civil officer. 

25 n&&y' or, n. Chief magistrate of a 

city. 



In law, nothing is certain but the expense. — Butler. 

Going to law is losing a cow for the sake of a cat.^CWne«e Proverb. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, but let wasps and hor- 
nets break through. — Swift. 

To go to law is for two persons to kindle a fire at their own cost to warm 
others and singe themselves to cinders. — Feltham. 

And folks are beginning to think it looks odd 

To cboke a poor scamp for tYi^ iVox's ol Qtofti^ — 1»omo<^, 
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Where law ends, there tyranny begins. — William Pitt, 



LESSON 181. 

V.'OTIDS USED IN LAW. 



A 

se- 



1 mdrt' gaire (morgej), n. 

conveyance of property for 
curity. 

2 mdrt ga i;ee% n. One to whom 

a mortgage is given. 

3 mdrt' gai: dr, n. One who gives 



An oflScer who cer- 

To make void, 
n. A municipal 



a mortgage. 

4 nS'tary, n. 

tifies papers. 

5 nnl' li £y, v,t. 

6 6r' di nanfie, 

law. 

7 pen' al ty, n. Punishment. 

8 pen i ten' tia ry (shary), n. A 

house of correction ; a prison. 

9 pSr' jury, n. False swearing. 

10 pet' it (pety), a. Little. 

11 plain' tiff, n. One who com- 

mences suit. 

12 plea, n. That which is alleged. 

13 plSad'ing, v.t. Vindicating; de- 

fending. 

14 pp5' bate, n. OflBcial proof. 

15 pros e en' tion, n. The complain- 

ing party. 
IB r&t' a ble, a. Liable to taxation. 

17 re bnt' tal, n. Plaintiff's evidence 

§iven to destroy the effect of the 
efendant*s evidence. 

18 re ISase', v.t. To liberate. 

19 re peal', v.t. To revoke. 

20 ret ri bn' tion, n. Reward and 

punishment. 

21 seaf ' fold, n. A platform for the 

execution of criminals. 

22 se di' tion, n. Dissension ; revolt. 

23 sig' na tnre, n. The signing of 

one's own name. 

24 sber'iff, n. Executive oflficer of 

county. 

25 so lif^' it or, n. An attorney. 



LESSON 182. 
WORDS USED IN LAW. 

1 stat' ftte, n. A written law. 

2 snb poS' nkf n. A writ command- 

ing a witness to attend court. 

3 sfle, v,t. To prosecute. 

4 snit, n. A trial at law. 

5 snm'nioiay v.t. To command to 

appear. 

6 teeli ni ear i ty, n. Peculiar to 

the profession. 

7 tes'tament, n. A will. 

8 tes' ti f y, v.i. To give evidence. 

9 tes'timony, n. Proof; attesta- 

tion. 

10 tres' pass, n. Transgression. 

11 tnbft'nal, n. Ck)urt of justice. 

12 Tal' id» a. Having legal force. 

13 Tenl're, n. A summons to jury- 

men. 

14 Ten' fie, n. Neighborhood. 

15 vSr' diet, n. Decision ; judgment. 
10 ver'iff, v.t. To test; to prove. 

17 ve' t6, v.t. To prohibit. 

18 Tin' di cftte, v.t. To defend. 

19 void, a. Of no legal effect.' 

20 vonob, v.i. To attest fully* 

21 Toncb ee', n. One who is called 

into court to make good his war- 
rant. 

22 Tonob 'er, n. One who warrants. 

23 wit'ness, n. One who testifies. 

24 writ, n. A writing under seal. * 

25 wrong, n. Injustice. 



Justice. — Justice is the constant desire and effort to render every man 
his due. — Justinian. 

To be perfectly just is an attribute of the divine nature; to be so to the 
utmost of our abilities, is the glory of man. — Addison. 

"Impartiality is the life of justice, as justice is of good government." 

Be Just and fear not ; let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country's, thy 
Gad's, and truth's, — Shakespeare. 
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He serves his party best who serves the country best. — B, B, Hayes, 



LESSON 183. 

l^ORDS USED IN POLITICS. 

1 al'ien, n. A foreigner. 

2 a mend' ment, n. Alteration. 

3 am' nes ty, n. A general pardon. 

4 ap point ee'y n. One who is ap- 

pointed. 

5 as sem' bly, n. A branch of the 

legislature. ' 

6 as sess' ment, n. Levy ; appor- 

tionment. 

7 ftn' di tor, n. Examiner of ac- 
^ counts. 

8 bal'loty n. A voting ticket. 

9 «ab' i net) n. An advisory coun- 

cil. 

10 «amp&ien', n. Operations pre- 

ceding election. 

11 «an' di dftte, n. One proposed 

for office. 

12 «an'Tafl«y v,t. To discuss; to de- 

bate. 

13 «ftn'«ns9 n. A preliminary meet- 

ibg. 

14 {4 Til' ian, n. A private citizen. 

15 «om mis' sion er, n. A public 

officer. 

16 «on sSrr' a tive, a. Cautious. 

17 «on stit' ft enty n. One for whom 

another acts. 

18 conven'tion, n. A meeting of 

delegates. 

19 del' e sate, n. A representative. 

20 dem'asogne, n. An artful poli- 

tician. 

21 dem o erat' ic, a. ' Relating to 

the people. 

22 die tft' tor, n. One invested with 

absolute authority. 

23 di pl5' ma ^y, n. The art of ne- 

gotiating with nations. 

24 S lee tion eer', vA. To strive for 

election. 

25 el'i^ble, a. Proper to be 

chosen. 



LESSON 184. 
WORDS USED IN POLITICS. 

1 em bar' s5, n. A prohibition to 

sail. 

2 en' Toy, n. An ambassador. 

3 f ran' cbife, n. The right to vote. 

4 sfi ber na t5' ri al, a. Pertain- 

ing to government. 

5 in ftn' sfi rate, v,t. To install. 

6 leagne, n. A union of persons. 

7 major'ity, n. More than half. 

8 minor'ity, n. The smaller 

number. 

9 mnni^'ipal, a. Pertaining to a 

city. 

10 nat n ral i za' tion, n. Act of 

becoming a citizen. 

11 nom i na' tion, n. Naming can- 

didates. 

12 noni i nee', n. One who is nom- 

inated. 

13 of fi' $ial, a. Pertaining to of- 

fice. 

14 par' ti san, a. Unreasonable ad- 

herence to party. 

15 pin ral' i ty, n. A greater num- 

ber. 

16 po lit' i eal, a. Relating to state 

affairs. ' 

17 pol i ti' $ian, n. One versed in 

politics. 

18 pre' sinct, n. A district. 

19 pre rog' a tive, n. A special 

privilege, 

20 rad'ieal, a. Extreme. 

21 res i pros' i ty, ^- Mutual ac- 

tion. 

22 re pri' |al, n. Retaliation. 

23 so lis' it or, n. An officer of gov- 

ernment. 

24 snf ' f r&i^e, n. Assent ; vote. 

25 nnan'inions, a. By consent of 

all. 



There is no gambling like politics. — Disraeli, 

Nothing is politically right which is morally wrong. — O'Connell, 

"Politics in practice too often means all for party, nothing for the people ; 
all for policy, nothing for principle; all for office, nothing for honor; all for 
power, nothing for progress." 

As long as I count the votes, what are you going to do about it? — Wn^, M, 
Tweed. 
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Even in war, moral power is to physical as three parts out of four. — 
Napoleon, 



LESSON 185. 

BULITARY service:. 

1 ad' jn tant, n. The colonePs sec- 

retary. 

2 ad'miraly n. Highest naval of- 

ficer. 

3 al' ly, n. A country united to an- 

other by treaty. 

4 am bns «&de', n. Hidden troops. 

5 am' bnshj n. Concealment. 

6 am mfi m' tion, n. Stock of mis- 

siles. 

7 ar^jna ment, n. Equipment for 

resistance. 

8 iir' mis ti^e, n. Cessation of hos- 

tilities. V 

9 Er' mo ry, n. Storehouse for 

arms. 

10 fir' me naif n. A public factory of 

firearms. 

11 fir til' ler y, n. All forms of can- 

non. 

12 bar' racks, n. Soldier*s buildings. 

13 bat ta,V ion, n. A body of troops. 

14 bat' tie, n. General engagement. 

15 bfty' o net, n. A spear fitted to a 

musket. 

16 bet U^' er ent, a. Waging war. 

17 besiege', v.t. To attack from 

all sides. 

18 biv' onae (wac), n. Temporary 

encampment. 

19 blockade', v.t. To obstruct 

passage. 

20 bom bard' ment, n. Attack upon 

a fortress. 

21 brftv' er y, n. Fearlessness. 

22 bri gftde', n. Two or more regi- 

ments. 

23 brig' a dier gen' er at, n. Of- 

ficer next above colonel. 

24 canipftign', n. A series of bat- 

tles. 

25 can' is ter, n. Small shot in- 

closed in a can to fit the cannon. 



LESSON 186. 
BULITARY SBRVICB. 

1 cftn'non, n. A great gun. 

2 Cfuiteen', n. A soldier's drink- 

ing vessel. 

3 ea pit fi I&' tion, n. Act of sur- 

rendering. 

4 eap'tfdn, n. Commander of a 

company. 

5 eap'tnre, v.t. To take by force. 

6 ear' bine, n. A cavalryman's 

musket. 

7 ear'trid^e, n. A charge for a 

gun. 

8 eavale&de', n. A parade of cav- 

alry. 

9 eav' al ry, n. Mounted troops. 

10 ckap'lfdn, n. An army clergy- 

man. 

11 okiSf ' tfdn, n, A leader. 

12 ghW al ry, n. Valor. 

13 eolonel (kurnel), n. Command- 

er of a regiment. 

14 command' er, n. Chief officer. 

15 com'missary, a. Pertaining to 

supplies. 

16 coni' mo dSre, n. An officer of 

the navy. 

17 cdm'pany, n. Subdivision of a 

regiment. 

18 coni' rade, n, A messmate. 

19 con' fis cftte, v.t. To appropriate 

to public use. 

20 con' qner or, n. One who gains 

a victory. 

21 con' tra band, n. Prohibited 

traffic. 

22 cdr' po ral, n. The lowest officer. 

23 corps (core), n. Largest division 

of the army. 

24 conn' ter sign, n. A password. 

25 c6nr' a^e, n. Boldness ; valor. 



Wab. — There never was a good war or a bad peace. — Franklin, 

Rash, fruitless war, from wanton glory waged, is only splendid murder. — 
Thomson, 

War kills men, and men deplore the loss ; but war also crushes bad prin- 
ciples and tyrants, and so saves society. — Colton, 

War 18 an instrument entirely inefficient toward redressing wrong; and 
JnuJtipliea instead of indemnifying losses. — Jetferaon.' 
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War is a game which, were their subjects wise, kings would not play at. — 
Cowper, 



LESSON 187. 
MILITARY SBRYICB. 

1 «onrt m&r'tialy n. A military 

court. 

2 decoy'y v,t. To lead into danger. 

3 de f ert% v.t. To abandon without 

leave. 

4 dS'tMl, n. Men selected for a 

particular service. 

5 di pl5' ma $y, n. Skill in secur- 

ing advantage. 

6 dis'sipline, n. Control; train- 

ing. 

7 divi'fioiiy ri. Two or more 

brigades. 

8 df na mite, n. Nitroglycerine. 

9 en' sign* n. A flag ; a banner. 

10 ep ftn let', n. A shoulder orna- 

ment. 

11 exploit', n. A great achievement. 

12 finesse', n. Stratagem. 

13 for'aj^e, v,i. To feed on spoil. 

14 f dr' mi da Me, a. Exciting fear. 

15 f dr* ti £y, v.t. To strengthen. 

16 f r&' eas, it. A noisy quarrel. 

17 f ^'' ISnfsli, n. Leave of absence. 

18 in' fil lade^ n. Simultaneous fir- 

ing. 

19 sal'lant, a. Brave; courageous. 

20 gar' risen, n. A fortified place. 

21 grenadier', n. A special name 

for certain companies. 

22 gnSrril'14, n. An irregular 

mode of warfare. 

23 liav' er saek, n. A food sack. 

24 bas' ard ons, a. Dangerous. 

25 Urde, n. A wandering troop. 



LESSON 188. 

MILITARY SERYICB. 

1 hos' tile, a. Unfriendly. 

2 how' its er, n. A short light 

cannon. 

3 in' fan try, n. Foot soldiers. 

4 in sto ree' tion, n. A rebellion. 

5 in trench', vJ. To fortify with a 

ditch. 

6 inva'sion, n. Forcible entrance. 

7 invin $ible, a. Unconquerable. 

8 knap' sack, n. A clothing sack. 

9 lien ten' ant, n. Officer next be- 

low captain. 

10 ma'jor, n. Officer next above 

captain. 

11 ma nen' Tcr, n. A dexterous 

movement. 

12 mas' sa ere, n. Atrocious killing. 

13 mili'tia, n. National military 

force. 

14 mis' sile, n. A weapon to be pro- 

jected. 

15 nins' ket, n. A firearm. 

16 mns'ter, v.t. To gather; to en- 

roll. 

17 mnz' zle, n. The mouth of a gun. 

18 na'yy, n. Soldiers on board 

ships. 

19 nen tral' i ty, n. Taking no part. 

20 drd' nanse, n. Heavy weapons. 

21 pal i sade', n. A fence made of 

stakes. 

22 par&de', n. A display of troops 

for inspection. 

23 par' a pet, n. A rampart; a 

breastwork. 

24 parole', n. Promise not to bear 

arms. 

25 pa' tri ot ism, n. Love of coun- 

try. 



A great war leaves the country with three armies — an army of cripples, 
an army of mourners, and an army of thieves. — German Proverh. 

Although a soldier by profession, I have never felt any sort of fondness 
for war, and I have never advocated it except as a means of peace. — U. 8. 
Grant. 

Let the gulled fool the toils of war pursue, 

Where bleed the many to enridi the few. — Shenatone. 

When wars do come, they fall upon the many, the producing class, who 
are the sufferers. — V, 8. Grant. 
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The next dreadful thing to a battle lost is a battle won. — Wellington. 



LESSON 189. 
BULITARY SBRYICB. 

1 pen' sion, n. A tribute for past 

service. 

2 pick' ety n. A guard. 

3 platoon% n. Half a company. 

4 pro ject'iley n. A missile. 

5 pro mS' tion, n. Advancement. 

6 qvftr' ter m&s' ter, n. An officer 

who provides quarters, provi- 
sion, clothing, etc. 

7 qnXvive' (ke veev). n. On the 

alert. 

8 rebel', v.i. To resist authority. 

9 reb' el,- n. One who rebels. 

10 rebel' lions, a. Disposed to re- 

bel. 

11 ree on noi' ter, v.i. To view. 

12 recruit', v.t. To supply with 

new men. 

13 re donbt', n. A temporary fort. 

14 re en f Sr^e', v.t. To strengthen 

anew. 

15 re s&' li a, n. Insignia of office. 

16 reii' i ment, n. A body of sol- 

diers, usually ten companies. 

17 re pel', v^t. To drive back. 

18 reprieve', v.t. To delay punish- 

ment. 

19 re treat', v.i. To withdraw. 

20 rl'fle, n. A gun with grooved 

barrel. 

21 ri' fle pits, n. Small pits to pro- 

tect riflemen. 

22 s&' ber, n. A heavy sword. 

23 sa Ifite', v.t. To greet in a formal 

manner. 

24 leab'bard, n. The sheath for a 

sword. 

25 se oSde', v.i. To withdraw, as a 

State from the Union. 



LESSON 190. 
BUIilTARY SBRTICSL 



1 
2 
3 



me gem' sion, n. Withdrawing. 
sen' try, n. A sentinel ; a guard, 
ser' ^e^nt, (s'ar or ElSr). n. A non-> 
commissioned officer. 

4 sh&rp' shd5t er, n. A good 

marksman. 

5 siS^e, n. Prolonged attempt to 

gain possession. 

6 skir'niisli, n. A slight battle. 

7 slftnsh' ter, n. Great destruction 

of life. 

8 sSl'dier (jer), n. One who 

serves in the army. 

9 sqn^d'ron, n. A body of men 

drawn up in a square. 

10 strat' a i^em, n. A trick to de- 

ceive the enemy. 

11 snr ren' der, v.t. To yield ap. 

12 tae'ties, n. Art of disposing 

forces. 

13 t&r' set, n. A mark to be shot at. 

14 tattdd', n. A beat of the drum 

calling soldiers to their quarters 
for the night. 

15 tdrpe'do, n. An explosive 

shell. 

16 trfti'torons, a. Guilty of trea- 

son. 

17 trSa' son, n. Disloyalty. 

18 trig' ser, n. The part of the lock 

which discharges a gun. 

19 trdop, n. A body of cavalry. 

20 tri|$e, n. A cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

▼al' iant, a. Heroic ; brave. 
▼al' or ons, a. Courageous. 

23 van' qnisb, v.t. To conquer. 

24 Tet'eran, n. One long in the 

service. 

25 zftnaves', n. A body of soldiers 

in Arab dress. 



21 
22 



Courage. — The soul, secured in her existence, smiles at the drawn dagger, 
and defies its point. — Addison. 

Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end. — Farquhar. 
Courage is, on all hands, considered as an essential of high character. — 
Froude. 

Few persons have courage enough to appear as good as they really are. — 
Hare. 

I dare do all that may become a man : 
Who dares do more, is none. — SKakeapeare, 
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The best of all governments is that which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
^-Goethe, 



LESSON 191. 
PBRTAUflNG TO CK>VEIUf MBlf T. 

1 aVsolfite, a. Unrestricted. 

2 alWtUok^^f n. Fidelity. 

3 am bas' sa dor, n. Envoy. 

4 an' arch y, jt. Want of govern- 

ment. 

5 «oa. fed' cr a 97^ n. An associa- 

tion of states. 

6 Con' gTMSy n. Legislature of the 

United States. 

7 «on sti tfi' tion, n. The formal 

statement of the fundamental 
law of a government. 

8 con'snly n. Minister to a for- 

eign government. 

9 Csar, n. Title of the Emperor 

of Russia. 

10 fed'eraly a. Pertaining to the 

govemmetat. 

11 s^v'emmcnt, n. The estab- 

lished form of law. 

12 s^t' cm or, n. Chief executive 

of a State. 

13 impS'rialy a. Pertaining to an 

empire. 

14 lei; is 1ft' tnrey *»• Law-making 

body. 

15 mo nar' clii aly a. Vested in a 

single ruler. 

16 na'tionaly a. Common to the 

whole people. 

17 nefi tral i ty, n. Taking no part. 

18 par'liamenty n. Supreme coun- 

cil. 

19 p9' ten t&te, n. A sovereign. 

20 pref' i den ^y, n. Office of pres- 

ident. 

21 qnS'mm, n. Number of mem- 

bers necessary to do business. 

22 repnb'lic, n. A country gov- 

erned by men chosen by the 
people. 

23 rep re f ent' a tWe, n. Member 

of the lower house of Congress. 

24 s6t' er eign, n. Supreme power. 

25 ty ran' nie al, a. Unjustly severe. 



LESSON 192. 
CHARACTER. (3). 

1 af fee' tion ate, a. Loving ;. kind. 

2 ar' ro gan^e, n. Self-assumption. 

3 av' a ri^e, n. Greediness after 

wealth. 

4 eon teni plft' tion, n. Medita- 

tion; attention. 

5 eon tent' nient, n. Satisfaction. 

6 e6nr &' i^eons, a. Without fear. 

7 ednr' te ly, n. Politeness. 

8 grate' fnl ness, n. Thankful- 

ness. 

9 bftngb' ti ness, n. Disdain. 

10 hon' or a ble, a. High-minded ; 

noble. 

11 im per' ti nen$e, n. Rudeness; 

unfitness. 

12 in dns' tri ons, a. Diligent. 

13 in' no genge, n. Guiltlessness. 

14 jeal' ons y, n. Suspicion of faith- 

lessness. 

15 med i ta' tion, n. Reflection. 

16 9 be' di en$e, n. Compliance with 

authority. 

17 per se ver' an$e, n. Steadfast- 

ness. 

18 qn^'relsome, a. Contentious. 

19 s&g&'$ions, a. Shrewd; discern- 

ing. 

20 iftn' gi ness, n. Impudence. 

21 self ' isb ness, n. Exclusive re- 

gard for one*s own interests. 

22 stnb' bom nese, n. Obstinacy. 

23 stfi' di ons, a. Given to study. 

24 stnpid'ity, n. Dullness. 

25 vir' tfi ons, a. Chaste ; pure ; 

having moral excellence. 



Treason. — ^Where trust is greatest, there treason is in its most horrid 
shape. — Dryden. 

To say the truth, so Judas kissed his master, 

And cried "All hail !" whereas he meant all h&rm.-Shakeapeare. 

A traitor is good fruit to hang from the boughs of the tree of Liberty. — 
BeeffAer, 
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gaze. 



Flowers are 6od*s thoughts of beauty taking form to gladden mortal 



LESSON 193. 

FLOWBRS. 

1 4 €&' $ia 

2 a Iju' sunt 

3 ani'aranth 

4 4 nem' o ne 

5 ani^ericd 

6 &r bfi' ins 

7 as'ter 

8 4 z&' le 4 

9 bftl' sam 

10 b« e5' ni 4 

11 beir w6rt 

12 bld6d' r6bt 

13 bine' beUs 

14 blue flag' 

15 but' ter cup 

16 ca mel' li a 

17 €ftr n&' tion 

18 obie' o ry 

19 ' 
20 

col' nm bine 
gf press 
dar f o dil 

24 dabl' ia 

25 dfti' gy 



21 
22 
23 



$in' q ne foil 
elem 4 tis 



LESSON 194. 
FLOWERS. 

1 dan' de U on 

2 es' Ian tine 

3 flax 

4 flSa' b&ne 

5 fl8nr-de-Hs' (le) 

6 f or get'-me-not 

7 fflcb'sia (fushia) 

8 j^er&'ninm 

9 Sen' tian 

10 gla di' o Ins 

11 gSld'enrod 

12 gronnd' plnm 

13 ]i4re' beU 

14 be' U o trSpe 

15 be pat' i e4 
bol ly boek 
b6n' ey snek le 
by' a 9intb 
by dran' ^S 4 
J&'eoVs lad'der 

21 j& pon' i e4 

22 jas' mine 

23 la' dy's slip' per 

24 lark spnr 

25 lil' y 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



LESSON 195. 
ti^LOWERS. 

1 lo bsr ia 

2 15' tns 

3 mar' i g91d 

4 mi gnon ette' 

5 myrrb (mur) 

6 m^r' tie (mur) 
.7 nar ^is' sns 

8 nas tlir' tinm 

9 nigbt' sk&de 

10 dr'^obid 

11 pan' fy 

12 pS' o ny 

13 pe tr ni a 

14 pbloz 

15 pop'py 

16 pdrtnla'ea 

17 prim'roffe 

18 rb5 d5 den' dr6n 

19 stiir'gr4ss 

20 sweet wil'liam 

21 syrin'g4 

22 tbis'tle 

23 Ter bS' n4 

24 Ti' 9 let 

25 sin' ni a 



LESSON 196 

PERTAINING TO FI^OWESRS. 



1 flonr' er 

2 eorol'14 

3 pet' al 

4 er lyz 

5 Sep' al 

6 sta' men 

7 fil' a ment 

8 an' tber 

9 pol' len 



10 pis' til 

11 style 

12 stig' m4 

13 5' va ry « 

14 em' bry o 

15 pet' i 51e 

16 ex' o j;enff 

17 en' do i^enf 



18 deeid'aons 

19 per sist' ent 

20 ez of ie 

21 bftnqnfit' (ka) 

22 fi5' ral 

23 fr&' grant 

24 per'fnme 

25 bios' s6m 



Flowers. — ^The flowers are Nature's jewels, with whose wealth she decks 
her summer beauty. — Croly, 

Your voiceless lips, O, flowers, are living preachers — each leaf a book. — 
Horace Smith. 

Flowers are the sweetest thing that God ever made and forgot to put a 
soul into. — Beecher, 

And all the meadows, wide unrolled, 
Were green and silver; green and gold. 
Where buttercups and daisies spun 
Their shining tissues in the sun. — Julia Dorr, 
Day stars ! that ope your frownless eyes to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. — Horace SmitK. 
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Sweet letters of the angel tongue, I*ve loved ye long and well. — BaUou, 

LESSON 197. 
DICTATION BXBRCISE:. 

Parts of a Flower. — ^The corolla is the showy portion or blossom, and 
each separate leaf of the corolla is a petal. The green leaves that support and 
contain the corolla constitute the calyx, or cup, and each leaf of the calyx is a 
9epaU 

Inside of the corolla are the stamens and pistil. Each stamen consists of 
two parts, a -filament, or threadlike support, bearing on its top a little bulb 
called the anther, and the anther secretes the fine fertillizing powder which we 
call pollen. The pistil is usually in the center, surrounded by the stamens, and 
consists of a style, or stem, bearing on its top a bare bulb, the stigma. The 
stigma having no covering, dissolves the pollen received, and thus passes it 
down through the style into the 'ovar^, or seed pod. The seeds are then in 
condition to germinate whenever planted in a suitable soil. The petiole is the 
stem which supports the whole flower. If a seed that has been planted and is 
about to sprout be taken up and cut in two lengthwise, the embryo, which has 
by this time swelled considerably, will be seen to contain the future plant in 
miniature. Thus with a magnifying glass, an acorn is seen to contain an oak 
tree in embryo, — roots, trunk, and branches. 

Plants whose trunks contain a solid heart and are covered with bark are 
called exogens, because they grow by additions to the outside, just under the 
bark. Plants which are hollow within or contain a pith, are called endogens, 
because they grow by additions to the inside. Oaks, maples, roses, etc., are 
exogens; palms, dahlias, corn, etc., are endogens. Trees that shed their leaves 
in autumn are called deciduous; those that retain their leaves through the 
winter, as evergreens, are called persistent. 

It is with pleasure that we present to our young friends this boquet of 
floral facts, which we trust will be found fragrant with the perfumes of beauti- 
ful thoughts about the flowers — those angels* eyes that blossom beside our 
pathway. 

Yellow japanned buttercups and star-disked dandelions, — ^just as we see 
them lying in the grass, like sparks that have leaped from the kindling sun of 
summer. — Holmes, 

The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new. 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 

The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew. 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. — Scott, 

The hallowed lilies of the field 

In glory are arrayed, 
And timid blue-eyed violets yield 

Their fragrance to the shade. — Kinney. 

"The most charming of all gifts is one of flowers. A queen may give 
them to her subjects ; and the poorest subject may offer them to a monarch. 

"They are representative of all times and all nations, — the pledges of all 
feelings. The infant plays with them and gains his first idea of beauty from 
their blossoms ; the lover gives them to his beloved ; the bride wears them. We 
offer them to our beloved dead ; dynasties are represented by a flower ; nations 
adopt them as their emblem. Universal is their hold on human sympathies,— 
universal their lanjuaje," 
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How oft the sight of means to do 
peare. 



ill deeds makes ill deeds done. — Shakes- 



LESSON 198. 

IMPORTANT VERBS. (2). 

1 a ban' don, v,t. To forsake. 

2 ab jfire'y v,t. To renounce. 

3 aborisby v,t. To do away with. 

4 a bom' i nate, v.t. To abhor. 

5 abridge', v,t. To shorten. 

6 ab scond', v.i. To depart clan- 

destinely. 

7 ab solve', v.t. To pardon. 

8 ab stain', v.i. To refrain from. 

9 ac €oni' plisb, v,t. To perform. 

10 ac cuse', v.t. To charge with. 

11 ac quire', v.i. To obtain. 

12 ac qnit', v.t. To exonerate. 

13 ac'tnate, v.t. To impel. 

14 a dnl' ter ate, v.t. To corrupt. 

15 ad'voc&te, v.t. To support. 

16 af Hrm', v.t. To declare. 

17 afford', v.t. To provide. 

18 aif'itate, v.t. To excite. 

19 ag' o nize, v.i. To suffer. 

20 align', v.t. To place in line. 

21 al le^e', v.t. To assert. 

22 al' ter nate, v.t. To perform by 

turns. 

23 an'alyze, v.t. To resolve into 

elements. 

24 anneal', v.t. To temper. 

25 anni'bilate, v.t. To destroy 

existence. 



LESSON 199. 

IMPORTANT TBRBS. (2). 

1 annonn$e', i;.^. To make public. 

2 an nnl', v.t. To make void. 

3 a noint', v.t. To pour oil upon. 

4 an'tSd&te, v.t. To date before. 

5 anti$'ip&te, v.t. To expect. 

6 a pol' o iflme, v.i. To acknowl- 

edge a fault. 

7 ap plftnd't v.t. To show ap- 

proval. 

8 appoint', v.t. To assign. 

9 ap proaob', v.t. To draw near to. 

10 ap pr5' pri &te, v.t. To take to 

one's self. 

11 ap prox' i m&te, v.t. To ap- 

proach. 

12 artic'nl&te, v.t. To express 

distinctly. 

13 as $end', v.t. To move upward. 

14 as $er tftin', v.t. To determine. 

15 ascribe', v.t. To attribute. 

16 assftnit', v.t. To attack. 

17 as s&y', v.t. To test, as an ore. 

18 as sem' ble, v.t. To convene. 

19 as sign', v.t. To appoint. 

20 as so' ^i ate, v.t. To join or con- 

nect. 

21 aston'isb, v.t. To amaze. 

22 astonnd', v.t. To astonish. 

23 attract', v.t. To draw together. 

24 ftngment', v.t. To increase. 

25 ftn'tborize, v.t. To empower. 



Deeds. — ^A mighty deed is like the heaven's thunder that wakes the na- 
tion's siumberers from their rest. — Raupach. 

See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, with joy and love triumphing. — 
Milton. 

Oh ! 'tis easy to beget great deeds ; but in the rearing of them — ^the thread- 
ing in cold blood each mean detail of half pertinent circumstance — there lies 
the self-denial. — Kingaley, 

A word that has been said may sometimes be unsaid — it is but air — but 
wAen a deed is done, it cannot be undone, nor can our thoughts reach out to all 
tlie mischiefs that may follow, — Longfellov), 
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Good actions ennoble us and we are the sons of our own deeds. — Cervantes, 



LESSON 200. 
IMPORTAlfT TBRBS. (S). 

1 a Tftil', v.t. To turn to advantage. 

2 a Teniae', v,t. To vindicate. 

3 bap iSE9\ v.i. To administer bap- 

tism. 

4 bar ri cade', v,t. To obstruct. 
5- beail' ti £f , v.t. To adorn. 

6 be quSathe', v.t. To give by will. 

7 blna' der, v.i. To move awk- 

wardly. 

8 «aj91e% v.t. To flatter; to 

wheedle. 

ean' ^el, p.t. To cross out ; to 
suppress. 

10 cer e brftte, v.i. To honor form- 

ally. 

11 obal' leni^e, v,i. To defy. 

12 oli&i'ten, v.t. To purify; to 

whiten. 

13 ^pber, v.i. To use figures. 

14 cir'efil&te, v.t. To pass from 

place to place. 

15 eoin mis' siony v.t. To depute; 

to delegate. 

16 eommfi'ni e&te, v.f. To tell. 

17 eom'pli ment, v.t. To praise. 

18 eom'prSmlffe, v.t. To settle by 

mutual concession. 

19 eongSal', v.t. To hide. 

20 eon demn', v.t. To denounce. 

21 eon dSle'y v.i. To lament. 

22 eonffise'y v.t. To perplex. 

23 eon'qner, v.t. To subdue. 

24 eon'seerate, v.t. To make sa- 

cred. 

25 eonsid'er, i;.^ To study. 



LESSON 201. 

IMPORTANT VERBS. (2). 

1 consign', v.t. To intrust. 

2 eon'stitfite, v.t. To compose. 

3 eonstriUn', v.t. To hold tightly. 

4 eonstrfte', v.t. To interpret. 

5 eontemn'y v.t. To despise. 

6 eontrib'fite, v.t. To donate. 

7 eor rapt', v.t. To debase. 

8 eonn' sely 17.^. To advise. 

9 eoun ter aet', v.t. To frustrate. 

10 odv* et, v.t. To desire eagerly. 

11 enrtivate, i;.^. To cherish. 

12 das'zle, v.t. To surprise with 

brilliancy. 

13 ded'ic&te, v.t. To set apart for 

certain use. 

14 de f rftud', v.t. To cheat. 

15 de lib' er ftte, v.i. To consider. 

16 de lin' e &te, v.t. To portray. 

17 deni' on str&te, v.t. To make 

evident. 

18 de nonn^e', v.t. To (Condemn. 

19 de pre' $i ftte, v.t. To lower the 

value of. 

20 de s$end'y v.t. To move down- 

ward. 

21 de scribe', v.t. To portray in 

words. 

22 defign', v.t. To plan. 

23 de sist'y v.t. To forbear ; to stop. 

24 de ter' niine, v.t. To decide. 

25 de vel' op, v.t. To unfold. 



"The best things are nearest: light in your eyes, flowers at your feet, 
duties at your hand, the path of right just before you. Then do not grasp 
at the stars, but do life*s common work as it comes, certain that daily 
duties and daily bread are the sweetest things of life.'' 

Good deeds ring clear through heaven like a bell. — Bichter, 
Foul deeds will rise, though all the earth overwhelm them to men's eyes.— 
Shakespeare. 
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A large part of Christian virtue consists in good habits. — Paley, 



LESSON 202. 
IBIPORTANT VBRBS. (S). 

1 de viie', v.t To contrive ; to be- 

queath. 

2 di«' tftte, vX To tell so that an- 

other may write. 

3 dir f er, v.i. To be unlike. 

4 di s^o^^'y '^'*' ^0 turn aside. 

5 dis $Sm'y v,t. To distinguish. 

6 dis charge', v,t. To dismiss ; to 

release. 

7 disclSffe'y v.^. To bring to view. 

8 dis cuss'y v.t To debate. 

9 distriVfite, v.t. To dispense; 

to allot. 

10 divnli^e', v.t. To make known. 

11 dom' i nate, v.t. To rule. 

12 e£ fa^e', v.t. To obliterate. 

13 e ject'y v.t. To throw out. 

14 e lab' o r&te, v.t. To produce 

with labor. 

15 er • Tate, v.t. To raise. 

16 emboss'y v.t. To ornament in 

relief. 

17 em broid' er, v.t. To ornament 

with needle work. 

18 em' il l&te, v.t. To vie with. 

19 on&'ble, v.t. To give strength 

or ability. 

20 enedm'passy v.t. To surround. 

21 en conn' ter, v.t. To meet in op- 

position. 

22 en€6ur'aj;e, v.t. To inspire 

with hope. 

23 en erSacli', t?.t. To intrude ; to 

trespass. 

24 en deav' or, v.t. To strive ; to 

try. 

25 en join', v.t. To prohibit. 



LESSON 203. 

IMPORTANT VERBS. (2>. 

1 en Ugbt' en, v.t. To instruct. 

2 entert&in', v.t. To amuse; to 

divert. 

3 en tl^e', v.t. To allure ; to tempt 

4 en trSat', v.t. To beseech. 

5 S' qnal lie, v.t. To make equal. 

6 S vin^e', v.t. To make evident. 

7 ez ftlt', v.t. To lift up ; to honor. 

8 exceed', v.t. To go beyond. 

9 ex. sel', v.t. To surpass. 

10 ez sept', v.t. To omit. 

11 ez elftim', v.t. To shout. 

12 ezclnde', v.t. To shut out. 

13 ez efif e', v.t. To free from blame. 

14 ez' e er&te, v.t. Te detest. 

15 ez bil'a ^&te, v.t. To enliven. 

16 ezbdrt', v.t. To urge strongly. 

17 ez' pi &te, v.t. To atone for. 

18 ez ten' ft &te, v.t. To palliate ; to 

lessen. 

19 fab' ri e&te, v.t. To derive falsely. 

20 f ftl' si f f , v.t. To misrepresent. 

21 fldnr'ish, v.i. To prosper. 

22 f ras' tr&te, v.t. To defeat. 

23 eal'vanise, v.t. To plate by 

electricity. 

24 ^en'eralise, v.t. To extend in 

application. 

25 grat' i £f , v.t: To indulge ; to 

please. 



Habit. — All habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. — Dryden, 

Habit is the deepest law of human nature. — Carlyle. 
Habit is either the best of servants or the worst of masters. — Emmons. 
"Habits are to the soul what the veins and arteries are to the blood.** 
Bad habits are as infectious by example as the plague itself is by contact 
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"We first make our habits and then onr habits make us." 



LESSON 204. 
IBIPORTANT VERBS. (2). 

1 sus' sl«, v,t To drink greedily. 

2 liae' sl«t v,t. To cut ronghly. 

3 lua ldo% v.i. To liail ; to shout. 

4 l&al' 19w, v,t. To make holy. 

5 bar' Bio nlse, v,t. To cause to 

agree. 

6 UU'ten, v,t. To hurry. 

7 luu'ard, i7.i. To venture. 

8 beark' en, v.i. To listen. 

9 lieSKlit' en, v,t. To elevate. 

10 kef' i tate, i;.». To falter. 

11 ]id6d' wink, 17.^. To blind. 

12 kil'nuuiise, v.t To civilize. 

13 >il mil' i ftte, vit. To make hum- 

ble. 

14 I dS' al lie, v.i. To make ideal. 

15 I den' ti t% v.i. To prove to be 

the same. 

16 il W mi nate, v.t. To light up. 

17 il Ins' tr&te, v,t. To make clear. 

18 im af ine, v.t. To fancy. 

19 impSde', v.t. To obstruct the 

progress of. 

20 imper'il, v.i. To endanger. 

21 im' pli «&te, v.t. To involve. 

22 importune', v.t. To solicit ur- 

gently. 

23 im pIMni', v.t. To insinuate 

against. 

24 in edr' po r&te, v.t. To combine. 

25 inerease', v.t. To make larger. 



LESSON 205. 
IBIPORTANT TBRBS. (2). 

1 in enl' «&te, v.t. To teach. 

2 infat'n&te, v.t. To make 

foolish. 

3 in fringe', v.t. To violate. 

4 inffi'ri&te, v.t. To anger. 

5 in f fif e', v.t. To instill. 

6 ini'tiate (inishiate), v.t. To 

begin. 

7 in' jfire, v.t. To harm. 

8 in sin' nate, v.t. To hint. 

9 in' sti tfite, v.t. To establish. 

10 in' sfil&te, v.t. To detach. 

11 in ten' si f f , v.t. To emphasize. 

12 in ter sSde', v.i. To mediate. 

13 in ter ^ept', v.t. To cut off. 

14 inter'pret, v.t. To expound. 

15 interrupt', i;.t To hinder; to 

stop. 

16 intersperse', v.t. To insert at 

intervals. 

17 intim'id&te, v.t. To make 

fearful. 

18 in tro dfi$e', v.t. To bring to 

notice. 

19 in val' i d&te, v.t. To destroy 

the force of. 

20 in Tes' ti e&te, v.t. To search 

into. 

21 in vie' or ate, t?.*. To animate. 

22 lan'snisk, v.i. To pine away. 

23 IS' sal lie, v.t. To make lawful. 

24 lei^ is Ute, v.t. To make laws. 

25 U' on Ize, v.t. To show as an ob- 

ject of interest. 



When we have practiced good actions awhile, they become easy; when 
they are easy, we take pleasure in them ; when they please us, we do them 
frequently ; and then by frequency of act, they grow into a habit. — Tillotson. 

We are all the time following the influences which will presently be our 
rulers; we are making our own destiny. — Cheever. 

Habit is, as it were, a second nature. — Cicero, 

Habits are soon assumed ; but when we endeavor to strip them off, it is 
being flayed alive. — Cowper, 
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Great things through greatest hazards are achieved, and then they shine, 
— Beaumont. 



LESSON 206. 
IBIPORTANT VERBS. (2). 

1 Inz fi' H ate, v,u To live in lux- 

ury. 

2 mag'nify, v.t To enlarge 

greatly. 

3 maltrSat'y v,t. To abuse. 

4 man n f ac' tiirey v,t. To make. 

5 mar' shal, vJ, To dispose in or- 

der. 

6 m&p'vel, vA, To wonder. 

7 mar'tyr, v.t. To sacrifice on 

account of faith. 

8 mS an' der, v.i. To wander. 

9 mS' di &te, v.i. To intervene. 

10 med'itftte, v.i. To ponder; to 

reflect. 

11 meni' o rlie, v.t. To commit to 

memory. 

12 miritate, v.i. To contend. 

13 mit'ig&te, v.t. To make mild. 

14 mor' al ize, v.i. To consider 

morally. 

15 na'tionallzey v.t. To make na- 

tional. 

16 nat' n ral Ize, v.t. To adopt as a 

native. 

17 nftn' se ate, v.t. To sicken. 

18 noni' i nftte, v.t. To name. 

19 n6nr' isli, v.t. To strengthen ; to 

support. 

20 object', v.i. To oppose. 

21 ob scnre', v.t. To hide ; to darken. 

22 ob stmct', v.t. To stop ; to clog. 

23 of fl' gi ate, v.i. To act 'as an 

officer. 

24 o rii;' i nate, v.t. To cause to be. 

25 dr'nament, v.t. To beautify. 



LESSON 207. 

IBIPORTANT VERBS. (2). 

1 5 vep "whelm', v.t. To overpower. 

2 pep^Sive', v.t. To discern. 

3 per'for&te, v,t. To pierce. 

4 pSr'seente, v,t. To harass; te 

worry. 

5 per sn&de'y v.t. To induce. 

6 pop' ft lar lie, v.t. To make 

common. 

7 pos'tnlate, i?./. To assume. 

8 pre fiSde', i;./. To go before. 

9 pred'ie&te, v.t. To assert; to 

affirm. 

10 pre dom' i n&te, i;.t. To prevail 

11 proelaini', v.t. To announce. 

12 proefire', v.t. To obtain. 

13 promenade', v.i. To walk for 

pleasure. 

14 pro nonn^e', v.t. To utter. 

15 pro ponnd', v.t. To propose. 

16 pnl' ver Ize, v.t. To reduce to 

powder. 

17 pnnc'tn&te, v.t. To mark with 

points. 

18 pnnc' ture, v.t. To perforate. 
10 pn' ri f y, v.t. To make pure. 

20 pibrloin', v.t. To steal. 

21 pibr' pose, v.t. To intend. 

22 qnib' ble, v.i. To evade the point 

23 qniv' er, v.i. To shake. 

24 rar' e f y, v.t. To make less dense. 

25 re' al Ize, v.t. To feel vividly. 



CJONDUCT. — Conduct is the great profession. Behavior is the perpetual 
revealing of us. What a man does tells us what he is. — Huntinffton. 

The integrity of men is to be measured by their conduct, not by their pro- 
fessions.— Ji«nii««. 

It is not enough that you form, and even follow the most excellent rules 
for conduct; you must also know when to deviate from them, and where lies 
tlie exception, — Greville. 
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Self conquest is the greatest of victories. — Plato 

ir:=^^ - 



LESSON 208. 

IMPORTANT VBRBS. (2). 

1 rS site', v,t. To relate. 

2 ree' og nlie, vJ. To acknowledge. 

3 Tee' ol le«t, i?.^. To remember. 

4 re« om mend', v.t. To speak 

favorably of. 

5 rS lapse', v.i. To slide back. 

6 relax', v.i. To slacken. 

7 rS lin' qnisli, v,t. To forego. 

8 re Bieiii' ber, v,t. To recollect. 

9 renoim$e', v,t. To disavow. 

10 rep' ri mand, v.t. To reprove. 

11 reprSaoli', v,t. To charge with 

blame. 

12 repfi'di&te, v.t To renounce. 

13 re quire', v.t. To demand. 

14 re fern' ble, v.t. To be like. 

15 reffign', v.t. To withdraw. 

16 re strict', i?.^. To restrain. 

17 re tal' i ate, v.i. To return like 

for like. 

18 re TSr' ber &te, v.t. To resound. 

19 rid'ienle, v.t. To burlesque. 

20 sae'riHce (fize), v.t. To give up. 

21 s&'ti&te (she ate), v.t. To sat- 

isfy. 

22 seaa'dallze, v.i. To defame. 

23 se6iir^e, v.t. To punish severely. 

24 sSelfide', v.t. To place in soli- 

tude. 

25 se erete', i;.^. To hide. 



LESSON 209. 

IBIPORTANT VBRBS. (2). 

1 se efire', v.t. To make safe. 

2 slftngb' ter, v.t. To kill. 

3 spe$'ify, v.t. To particularize. 

4 spec'fil&te, v.i. To consider at- 

tentively. 

5 stag' ger, v.i. To reel ; to totter. 

6 sub' sti tfite, v.t. To put in 

place of. 

7 sng j;est', v.t. To propose mod- 

estly. 

8 sns peet', v.t. To mistrust. 

9 tab' fi late, v.t. To form into 

tables. 

10 tern' po rise, v.i. To comply with 

the time. 

11 ter' mi n&te, v.t. To end. 

12 tes' ti £y, v.i. To give evidence. 

13 tpa du«e', v.t. To vilify ; to 

slander. 

14 translate', v.t. To interpret. 

15 trans ninte', v.t. To change the 

nature of. 

16 trans p5rt', v.t. To remove. 

17 trav'erse, v.t. To go across. 

18 tres' pass, v.i. To violate. 

19 tran' die, v.t. To roll. 

20 np braid', v.t. To rebuke. 

21 fisftrp', 17.^. To seize. 

22 Ta'porize, v.t. To convert into 

vapor. 

23 Te^'et&te, v.i. To grow as a 

plant. 

24 vin' di eate,' v.t. To maintain. 

25 wrin'kle, v.t. To contract into 

furrows. 



What unjust judges fathers are when in regard to us they hold 

That even in our boyish days we ought in conduct to be old. — Terenoe. 

Behavior is a mirror in which every one shows his image. — Goethe* 

The man who consecrates his hours 
By vigorous effort and honest aim, 
At once he draws the sting of life and death; 
He walks with Nature, and her paths are peace. — Young. 

Wise to resolve, and patient to perform. — Homer, 
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A proverb is one man's wit with all men's wisdom. — Lord John Russell. 



LESSON 210. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 n6ne, a. No one. 

2 nun, n. A woman devoted to re- 
ligious life in a convent. 

3 one (wun), a. Single. 

4 w6n, v.t. Obtained by striving. 

5 onr, pro. Belonging to us. 

6 honr, n. Sixty minutes. 

7 pale, a. White; not bright. 

8 pail, n. A vessel with a bail. 

• 

9 pane, n. A plate of glass. 

10 pfiin, n. Suffering. 

11 pftufe, v.i. To cease for a time. 

12 pftwff, n. Feet of an animal. 

13 pSase, n. Calmness. 

14 pie$e, n. A part. 

15 peal, n. A loud sound. 
IC peel, 17.^. To pare. 

17 ped'al, n. A treadle. 

18 ped' die, v.t. To sell from house 

to house. 

19 plSne, n. A flat surface. 

20 plain, a. Simple; manifest. 

21 plum, n. A small fruit. 

22 plnmb, a. Perpendicular; ver- 

tical. 

23 prftyff, v.i. Does pray. 

24 prftise, v.t. To commend ; to ex- 

tol. 

25 prsyff, v.i. Ravages. 



LESSON 211. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 p91e, n. A long, round piece of 

wood. 

2 p511, n. A head ; place for voting. 

3 pore, n. A small opening. 

4 ponr, v.t. To send forth. 

5 prieff, 17.^. Does pry. . 

6 prize, n. Something captured. 

7 prin' gi pal, a. Chief. 

8 prin' ^i pie, n. A rule of action. 

9 prof it, n. Gain. 

10 proph' et, n. One who foretells. 

11 qnftrts, n. Plural of quart. 

12 qnnrts, n. A mineral. 

13 qnire, n. 24 sheets of pai>er. 

14 choir (quire), n. A band of sing- 

ers. 

15 r&in, n. Water falling from 

clouds. 

16 rfiin, n. Strap of a bridle. 

17 rfiign, v.i. To rule. 

18 rSise, v.t. To elevate. 

19 rftze, v.t. To demolish. 

20 rap, n. A smart blow. 

21 wrap, v.t. To enfold. 

22 rSad, v.t. To peruse. 

23 reed, n. A hollow stalk. 

24 red, n. A color. 

25 read, v.t. Did read. 



Pboyebbs. • 

Be sure you are right, then go ahead. — David Crockett, 

Enough is as good as a feast. — George Chapman. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. — Sallust. 

Forgiveness is better than revenge. — Pittacua. 

Glass, china, and reputation are easily cracked and never well mended. — - 
Franklin, 

Gluttony kills more than the sword. — Herlert. 

Handsome is that handsome does. — Goldsmith. 

He that is down needs fear no fall. — Bunyan. 

Home is where the heart is. — Pliny. 

Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. — Shakespeare, 
Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. — Colton. 
It is better to wear out than rust out. — Oumherland. 
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The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs.- 



LESSON 212. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 riney n. A circular form. 

2 wringy v,t. To twist and com- 

press. 

3 right, a. Just; not wrong. 

4 rite, n. A ceremony. 

5 ^vTlte, v,t. To express ideas by 

letters. 

6 wrishty n. An artisan. 

7 rSad, n. A public highway. 

8 rSde, i?./. Did ride. 

9 rSwed, i?.^. Did row. 

10 rSle, n. A part in a play. 

11 rSU, n. A list. v. To revolve. 

12 v6btf n. Underground part of a 

plant. 

13 Fftnte, n. A course. 

14 raff, n. A kind of collar. 

15 ronsli, a. Uneven; not smooth. 

16 s&il, t?.». To move by means of 

sails. 

17 s&le, n. Transfer of property. 

18 sSam, n. Two edges joined. 

19 seem, v,i. To appear. 

20 seen, v,t. Past participle of see. 

21 s$ene, n. A view. 

22 seine, n. A net. 

23 seei, i7.f. Does see. 

24 seal, n. Plural of sea. 

25 seise, i;.^. To grasp suddenly. 



LESSON 213. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 sSar, v.i. To wither ; to scorch. 

2 seer, n. A prophet. 

3 9Sre, v.t. To seal with wax. 

4 sew (so), t?.*. To join with 

thread. 

5 s5w, v.t. To scatter. 

6 side, n. The longer edge. 

7 sighed, v.i. Did sigh. 

8 sise, n. Bulk; magnitude. 

9 slghf, i7.t. Does sigh. 

10 stay, v.t. To kill. 

11 sifiigli, n. A vehicle on runners. 

12 slight, a. Slender, v.t. Neglect. 

13 sleight, n. Trick; artifice. 

14 sSared, v.i. Did soar. 

15 swSrd, n. A weapon. 

16 s5ap, v.t. To fly aloft. 

17 sore, a. Painful. 

18 so'w' er, n. One who sows seed. 

19 se'w' er, n. One who sews cloth. 

20 s51e, a. Only. n. Bottom of foot. 

21 sSnl, n. The spirit. 

22 sSled, v.t. To furnish with a 

sole. 

23 sold, v.t. Did sell. 

24 s6nie, a. Any quantity; a part. 

25 snm, n. The amount. 



Make a virtue of necessity. — Burton. 

Man proposes but God disposes. — Thos, a Kempis. 

Many go out for wool and come home shorn. — Cervantes. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. — Dryden. 

Necessity knows no law except to conquer. — Puhlius 8yru8. 

Nought venture, nought have. — Heywood, 

**0f two evils, choose neither." 

One hour's sleep before midnight is worth three after. — Herheri. 

Out of sight, out of mind. — Qooge. 

Penny wise, pound foolish. — Burton. 

Pleasing ware is half sold. — Herbert. 

Prosperity makes friends, Adversity tries them. — Pacuvius. 

Speech is silver, silence is golden. — Carlyle, 

Take time by the forelock. — Thales, 
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Science when well-digested is nothing but good sense and reason. — Stanit- 
lau9 (King of Poland). 



LESSON £14. 

FABUIilAR TBRMS IN SCUBNCB. 

1 as' id. n. A sour substance. 

2 al'kall, n. A substance which 

neutralizes acids. 

3 ad hS' fion, n. The sticking of 

one body to another. 

4 €5 1l6' faon, n. Attraction of 

the particles of a body. 

5 ft 6' ri al, a. Pertaining to air. 

6 ft' er 5 lite, n. A meteoric stone. 

7 mS' te or, n. Any atmospheric 

phenomena. 

8 &ir, n. The fluid which surrounds 

the earth. 

9 at' inds phere, n. Any gaseous 

medium. 

10 aa'ftlyse, i;.^. To separate into 

elements. 

11 ap p4 ra' tns, n. Experimental 

implements. 

12 ft' qu6 ous, a. Watery. 

13 at' om, n. The smallest particle 

of an element. 

14 mol' e cflle, n. The smallest 

particle of a compound. 

15 attrac'tion, n. Power in na- 

ture acting mutually between 
bodies. 

16 car'bon, n. A non-metallic ele- 

ment. 

17 sen trif ' u sal, a. Tending from 

the center. 

18 sen trip' e tal, a. Tending to 

the center. 

19 eom' et, n. A peculiar form of 

heavenly body. 

20 eon stel 1&' tion, n. A group of 

stars. 

21 eon trae' tion, n. Lessening. 

22 erft' gi Me. n. A melting pot. 

23 deeompSfe', v.t. To decay. 

24 den'sity, n. Compactness. 

25 di Ifite', v.t. To weaken. 



LESSON 215. 

FABIILIAR TBRMS IN SCIBNCB. 

1 di tr' nal, a. DaUy. 

2 noetto'nal, a. Nightly. 

3 S elipse', n. The obstruction of the 

view of one heavenly body by -an- 
other. 

4 6 las tis' i ty, n. Springing back. 

5 el' e ment, n. A simple sub- 

stance. 

6 eom' pound, n. A substance 

composed of two or more ele^ 
ments. 

7 en'eri^, n. Inherent power. 

8 6'qninoz, n. Time when days 

and nights are of equal length. 

9 ethS'real, a. Like ether; very 

light. 

10 ezpan'sion, n. Enlarging. 

11 ez per' i ment, n. A trial or test. 

12 fll'ter, vJ. To strain. 

13 ^r' ma ment, n. The sky or 

heavens. 

14 ilu'id, n. Anything not a solid. 

15 f 5' ens, n. Point in which rays of 

light meet. 

16 frie'tion, n. Attrition; rubbing. 

17 f fi' si ble, a. That can be melted. 

18 sal vanlse, v.t. To plate by 

electricity. 

19 j:en' er ftte, v.t. To originate ; to 

produce. 

20 grav i tft' tion, n. Universal at- 

traction. 

21 U'liz, n. An electric coil. 

22 iLorl'zon, n. The bounding of 

sight. 

23 liy' dro j^en, n. The lightest 

known gas. 

24 in 8r' ti a (she a) , n. Inability of 

matter to move or stop itself. 

25 in'sfilftte, v.t. To detach; to 

isolate. 



ScTENCE. — ^For science is, like virtue, its own exceeding great reward. — 
Kingsley. 

One science only will one genius fit, 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit. — Pope. 

To the natural philosopher, to whom the whole extent of nature belongs, 

aJJ the individual branches of science constitute the links of an endless chain, 

from which Dot one can be detached without destroying the harmony of the 
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Science is but the statement of truth found out." 



LESSON 216. 
FAMILIAR TBRMS IN SCIBNCCS. 

1 in ten' si ty, n. Stress of action. 

2 ka leV do s«ope, n. An instru- 

ment of reflection. 

3 lab' o ra t5 ry, n. A chemist's 

work room. 

4 la' tent, a. Dormant; hidden. 

5 liq'nefy, v,t. To make liquid. 

6 lia'nidy n. A substance that 

flows. 

7 lil'nar, a. Pertaining to the 

moon. 

8 mas' net, n. The loadstone. 



An instrument 



9 mae'nify, v.t. To enlarge. 

10 mag'nitfide, n. Size; dimen- 

sion. 

11 ml' ero seope, n. 

for magnifying. 

12 mirage' (mirazh), n. An optic- 

al illusion. 

13 mnl'tiforni, a. Many-shaped. 

14 neb'fil&, n. A cloud-like mass 

Jn the heavens. 

15 ni' tro i^en, n. An elementary gas. 

16 non eon dnet' or, n. That 

which will not transmit heat, etc. 

17 Spaque' (pake), a. Impervious 
to light. 

trans pftr' ent, a. Admitting 
free passage of light. 
trans In' sent, a. Partially 
transparent. 

20 dr' bit, n. Path of a heavenly 
body. 
oz'idlxe, v.t. To combine with 
oxygen; to rust. 
22 ox' y gen, n. An elementary gas ; 
the most universal element in 
pature. 
pSir'tiele, n. A very small por- 
tion. 

24 pile noni' e non, n. An unusual 
appearance. 
pbS' no grapb, n. An instru- 
ment for reproducing sound. 



18 
19 



21 



23 



25 



LESSON 217. 

FAMU^IAR TBRMS IN SCUBNCBS. 

1 pbyf ' ie al, a. Pertaining to mat- 

ter. 

2 plan' et, n. A celestial body. 

3 pneumat'ie (numatic), a. 

Pertaining to air. 

4 polar' ity, n. Opposition of 

properties. 

5 po lar i sft' tion, n. Having po- 

larity. 

6 poros'ity, n. Containing in- 

terstices. 

7 prae'tise, n. Habitual perform- 

ance. 

8 pre sip' i t&te, v.t. To throw 

down; to separate from a solu- 
tion. 

9 prif mat'ie, a. Pertaining to a 

prism. 

10 py ro teeli' nies, n. Fireworks. 

11 rS'diant, a. Divergent from a 

center. . 

12 ra di ft'tion, n. Shining ; di- 

verging. 

13 rar'efy, v.t. To make rare or 

light. 

14 re aet', v.i. To act back. 

15 refrae'tion, n. Bending sharply. 

16 re pnl' sion, n. Driving back. 

17 re§' i due, n. The remainder. 

18 re fist' an^e, n. Opposition. 

19 ref'onanse, n. Resounding. 

20 retdrt', n. A vessel used in 

chemical operations. 

21 sat' el lite, n. A moon. 

22 sat'fir&te, v.t. To soak; to fill 

full. 

23 sQi' en^e, n. Classified knowledge. 

24 ssin' til l&te, v.i. To emit 

sparks. 

25 side' real, a. Pertaining to the 

stars. 



The study of science teaches young men to think, while the study of the 
classics teaches them to express thought. — Mill. 

Science cannot determine origin, and so cannot determine destiny. As it 
presents only a sectional view of creation, it gives only a sectional view of 
everything in creation. — Munger, 

The person who thinks there can be any conflict between science and re- 
ligion must be either very young in science or very ignorant In religioii.— ^ 
Prof, Henry, 
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Sublime Philosophy I Thou art the patriarch's ladder, reaching heaven. — ■ \ 
Bulwer-Lytton. 



LESSON 218. 
FAMILIAR TBRMS IN SCIBNCB. 

1 li' phon, n. A bent tube. 

2 sS' lar, a. Pertaining to the sun. 

3 soruble, a. That can be dis- 

solved. 

4 so In' tion, n. The act of dissolv- 

ing. 

5 so no' rous, a. Giving a clear 

or loud sound when otruck. 

6 spe sif ' ie, a. Discriminating ; 

precise. 

7 spec' trum, n. A luminous ap- 

pearance. 

8 ste re op' ti eoii, n. An instru- 

ment for projecting pictures. 
ste' re o scope, n. An instru- 
ment for viewing pictures. 

10 sub' stance, n. Anything which 

exists. 

11 sue' tion, n. Drawing fluids by 

exhausting air. 

12 syn' tax, n. Construction of sen- 

tences. 

13 tac' tics, n. Art of disposing mil- 

itary forces. 

14 tel' e phone, n. An instrument 

for talking at a distance. 

15 tel' e scope, n. An instrument 

for viewing at a distance. 

16 te nas' i ty, n. Toughness. 

17 the' o ry, n. Doctrine ; principle ; 

hypothesis. 

18 tim' bre, n. Quality of tone ; 

tone color. 

19 tran' sit, n. Passage across. 

20 trig o nom' e try, n. A branch 

of mathematics. 

21 u'ni verse, n. The creation. 

22 vac'uum, n. Empty space. 

23 ve los' i ty, n. Speed. 

24 vol' a tile, o. Easily evaporated. 

25 v51t'ai;e, n. Electrical force. 



1 



LESSON 219. 

Twenty-flve -ometers,* -ogrraplilest 

and -oIo8rles4 * ; 

1 barom'eter, n. Measures air 

pressure. 

2 chro nom' e ter, n. Measures ' 

tifhe. 

3 e lee trom' e ter, n. Measures ' 

electricity. 

4 gas cm' e ter, n. Measures gas. j 

5 hy drom' e ter, n. Measures ; 

moisture. 

6 ther mom' e ter, n. Measures I 

temperature. ,1 

7 chi rog' ra phy, n. Describes-:; 

handwriting. ? 

8 i;e og' ra phy, n. Describes the { 

earth. f 

9 li thog' ra phy, n. Printing from h 

designs on stone. f.i 

10 6r thog' ra phy, n. Treats of * ' 

spelling. 

11 pho nog' ra phy, n. Writes by 

sound. 

12 pho tog' ra phy, n. Makes pic- 5 

tures by light. 

13 ste nog' ra phy, n. Shorthand 

writing. 

14 to pog' ra phy, n. Describes the *. 

surface. 

15 typog'raphy, n. Treats of 

printing. 

16 eth nol' o gy, n. About races. 

17 i^Sol'oi^, n. Structure of the 

earth. 

18 or ni thol' o tYt ti. About birds, j 

19 pa thol' o ijy, n. About disease. 

20 phi lol' o tYt n. About language, i 

21 phre nol' o gy, n. About tiie f\ 

brain. 

22 phyfioroi^, n. About the 

body. 

23 psy chol' o tYt n. About the 

mind. 

24 the ol' o ijy, n. About God. 

25 zo ol' o gy, n. About animals. 



*Met€r, to measure. ^Grapho, to write or describe. %Logos to discourse. 



Intellect.— Intellect is brain toTce.—Schiller. 

Brains well prepared are the monuments where human knowledge is most 
surely engraved. — Rousseau, 

w^ , ,^ ^1° c&nnot le&ye a better legacy to the world than a well educated 
tamilj. — Scott, 
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Praise from a friend and censure from a foe 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. — Homer. 



LESSON 220. 
CHARACTER. (4). 

ni a bll' i ty, n. Sweetess of 
lisposition. 

i inoi' 1 ty, n. Active enmity. 
das' ^ ty, n. Boldness ; impu- 
lence. 

a piit' en sy, n. Harmony of 
conduct. 

I erection, n. Wise conduct; 
prudence. 

pUs'ity, n. Double dealing. 
ros' 1 ty, n. Fierceness ; fury. 
Lvol'lty, n. Trifling. 
aeroi'ity, n. Liberality. 
atil'ity, n. Good breeding; 
politeness. 

po«' ri sy, n. Dissimulation. 
qI vil' 1 ty, n. Impoliteness. 
ge nn' i ty, n. Invention. 
ritabirity, n. Petulance. 
quas' 1 ty, n. Talkativeness. 
k lig' ni ty, n. Virulent en- 
nity. 

i Ian' thro py, n. Love to 
nankind. 

pas'ity, n. Ravenousness. 
gas' i ty, n. Shrewdness. 
a plis' i ty, n. Artlessness ; 
plainness. 

LSer'ity, n. Honesty of in- 
:ention. 

f^ia Wr i ty, n. Inclination to 

:alk. 

ban' i ty, n. Politeness. 

pas' i ty, n. Truthfulness. 

vas' i ty, n. Liveliness. 



LESSON 221. 
WORDS DCSNOTING PRAISES. 

1 ad'mirable, a. Having quali- 

ties to excite wonder with ap- 
probation. 

2 a d5r' a ble, a. Worthy of wor- 

ship. 

3 bean'tifnl, a. Pleasing to the 

sight or mind. 

4 bril' liant, a. Very bright. 

5 com mend' a ble, a. Praise- 

worthy. 

6 eom' par a ble, a. Worthy oi 

comparison. 

7 cred' it a ble, a. 

8 de sir' a ble, a. 

for. 

9 e lab' o rate, a. 

great care. 

10 em' i nent, a. 

conspicuous. 

11 es'timable, a. 

gard. 

12 ex sellent, a. Admirable. 

13 ez em' pla ry, a. Worthy of imi- 

tation. 

14 ez' qni fite, a. Exceedingly nice. 

15 per^feet, o. Without fault. 

16 pre' sious, a. Highly esteemed. 

17 re mark' a ble, a. Extraordinary. 

18 iter' ling, a. Of highest quality. 

19 sub lime^, «a. Most exalted. 

20 sub Stan' tial, a. Solid; real. 

21 superb', a. Rich; elegant. 

22 tran s^end' ent, a. Surpassing 

all others. 

23 ven' er a ble, a. Worthy of rev- 

erence. 

24 vir' tu ous, o. Morally pure. 

25 -wot' tlky, a. Estimable. 



Deserving. 
To be wished 

Finished with 

Distinguished ; 

Worthy of re- 



=tAisE. — Our praises are our wages. — Shakespeare, 

raise me not too much nor blame me, for thou speakest to the Greeks 

now me. — Homer. 

Long open panegyric drags at best, 

And praise is only praise when well addressed. — Gay. 

compliment is usually accompanied with a bow, as if to beg pardon 
ying it. — Hare. 

is much easier to be critical than to be correct. — Disraeli. 

Blame where you must, be candid ^\ietft IQm eaco.. 
And be each critic the Good-natuted 'NLa.XL. — Qold^mUV.* 
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Physic is, for the most part, only a substitute fdr temperance and exer- 
cise. — Addi8on, 



LESSON 222. 
DRUGS AND MEDICINBS. 

1 ac' o nite, n. A poisonous plant. 

2 al' €o hoi, n. Highly rectified 

spirit. 

3 al lop' a thy, n. A school of 

medicine. 

4 am inS' ni a, n. Spirits of harts- 

horn. 

5 aa ti sep' tic, n. A substance 

which prevents putrefaction. 

6 a poth' e ca ry, n. A druggist. 

7 ar nicd, n. A tincture used for 

bruises. 

8 iir' sen ic, n. A metallic poison. 

9 cam' phor, n. A resinous gum. 

10 cfins' tic, a. Corrosive. 

11 cftu' ter Ize, v.t. To corrode ; to 

sear. 

12 €hl5' ro f onn, n. A powerful 

ansesthetic. 

13 €5' ca ine, n. A powerful alka- 

loid. 

14 «re' o lote, n. Oil of wood-tar, 

an antiseptic. 

15 61 ag n5' lii, n. Determination 

of disease. 

16 eclec'tic, n. A school of medi- 

cine. 

17 S lix' ir, n. An invigorant. 

18 ei'iense, n. The basic qualities. 

19 e'ther, n. Distilled alcohol. 

20 glys' er ine, n. A viscous oil. 

21 h5 me op' a thy, n. A school of 

medicine. 

22 hy drop' a thy, n. A school of 

medicine. 

23 I' o dine, n. A nonmetallic ele- 

ment. 

24 Iftu'danum, n. Tincture of 

opium. 

25 lie' o rise, n. A sweetish root. 



LESSON 223. 
DRUGS AND MBDICINBS. 

1 lin'iment, n. A preparation to 

be applied externally. 

2 me dis i nal, a. Having cura* 

tive properties. 

3 mer'cfiry, n. A metallic ele- 

ment. 

4 mdr'phine, n. Opium alkaloid. 

5 narcot'ie, a. Producing sleep. 

6 5' pi ate, n. Any preparation of 

opium. 

7 5' pi um, n. The inspissated juice 

of the white poppy. 

8 pan a ge' A, n. A remedy for all 

diseases. 

9 par' af fine, n. A petroleum wax. 

10 paregor'ie, n. A tincture of 

opium. 

11 pep' per mint, n. An herb. 

12 phos pho mk n. A metallic ele- 

ment. ^ 

13 phy si' 9ian, n. A doctor of med- 

icine. 

14 pSnl'ti^e, n. An outward appli- 

cation. 

15 re itor' a tive, n. That which re- 

news. 

16 rhu'barb, n. An acid herb. 

17 suit pe' ter, or tre, n. Potassium 

nitrate; chief ingredient of gun* 
powder. 

18 sar la pa ril' 14, n. Smilax root. 

19 leid'titz, n. Effervescing salts. 

20 stryeh'nine, n. A very poison- 

ous alkaloid. 

21 snl'phnr, n. A yellow mineral 

substance; brimstone. 

22 tine' tfire, n. Solution in alcohol. 

23 Tae' gi nate, v.t. To inoculate. 

24 vet' er i na ry, n. A doctor of 

animals. 

25 Tit' ri ol, n. A glassy sulphate. 



Medicine. — ^The best of all medicines are rest and fasting. — FrunhUn. 
A wise physician skilled our ills to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. — Pope, 
Learn from the beasts .the physic of the field. — Pope, 
I firmly believe that if the whole materia medica could be sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, it would be all the better for mankind and all the worse for 
the fishes. — O. W, Holmes 

Time is generally the best doctor. — Ovid, 

Use three pbysici&na : first, Doctor Qn\et ; nfe'xX. ■Doctor Merryman ; and 
tbea Doctor Diet.— Regimen 8aniiatx%. 
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Sickness is the veogeance of Nature for the violation of her laws. — Sim' 
mons. 



LESSON 224. 
DISELA-SBS. 

1 aVssess, n. A tumor. 

2 ap' o plez y, n. A brain disease. 

3 ap pen di gT tii, n. Inflamma- 

tion of the vermiform appendix. 

4 bron chi' tii, n. Inflammation of 

the bronchial tubes. 

5 «atarrh'y n. An affection of the 

mucous membrane. 

6 clLor er iif n, A bilious disease. 

7 dipli thS' ri a, n. A throat dis- 

ease. 

8 dys pep' si a, n. Indigestion. 

9 ep' i lep sy, n. A falling sickness. 

10 er y lip' e las, n. A disease of 

the skin. 

11 gan' grene, n. Mortification. 

12 in flu en' sa, n. An epidemic ca- 

tarrh. 

13 jann' di^e, n. A disease caused 

by inaction of the liver. 

14 ma IS' ri a, n. Fever and ague 

(caused by bad air). 

15 mea' f leg* n. A contagious febrile 

disease. 

16 neu ral' i^i a, n.^ A nerve disease. 

17 pa ral' y sis, n. Loss of volun- 

tary motion. 

18 pleu' ri sy, n. Inflammation of 

the pleura. 

19 pnefl mo' ni a, n. Inflammation 

of the lungs. 

20 qnin' §y, n. A throat disease. 

21 rhen' mS tism» n. A painful 

disease of the joints and mus- 
cles 

22 ■slat'ie&, n. Affection of the 

sciatic nerve. 

23 •erof'ul&, n. A disease of the 

glands. 

24 tf phoid, n. A low grade of ty- 

phus fever. 

25 ▼er' ti go, n. Dizziness. 



LESSON 225. 
PERTAINING TO DISBASB. 

1 fiehe, v,i. To suffer pain. 

2 aeflte', a. Sharp; penetrating. 

3 ani'put&te, v.t. To cut off. 

4 ehron' ie, a. Long continued. 

5 e6m' fort a ble, a. Free from 

pain. 

6 eon i;es' tion, n. Unnatural ac- 

cumulation of blood. 

7 eon t&' ^ons, a. Catching. 

8 eon va lei' sent, a. Improving. 

9 dii'loeate, v.t. To put out of 

joint. 

10 S ma' si &te, v.i. To lose flesh. 

11 ep i dem' ie, a. Affecting many. 

12 f u' mi g&te, v.t. To disinfect by 

fumes. 

13 hag'gard, a. Wasted; lean. 

14 hem' or rhage, n. Any discharge 

of blood. 

15 lie red' i ta ry, a. Transmitted 

from parent to child. 

16 im' be sile, a. Without strength 

of body or mind. 

17 in flam m&' tion, n. Heat from 

congestion, 

18 In' na tie, n. One of unsound 

mind. 

19 mal'ady, n. Sickness; disease. 

20 ma lig' nant, a. Tending to pro- 

duce death. 

21 mon o mS' ni ae, n. One whose 

mind is deranged on a single 
subject. 

22 par' ox ysm» a. Recurring at- 

tack. 

23 re sni' gi tate,. v,t. To revive: 

24 itran' gn la tion, n. Choking. 

25 wound (woond), n. A hurt; an 

injury. 



Sickness. — In sickness, let me not so much say I am getting better of 
my pain, as I am getting better for it. — Shakespeare, 

In sickness the soul begins to dress herself for immortality. — Jeremy 
Taylor, 

It is in sickness that we most feel the need of that sympathy which shows 
how much we are dependent upon one another for our comfort and even 
necessities. Thus disease, opening our eyes to the realities of life, is an in- 
direct blessing. — ff, Ballou, 
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Idleness is the burial of the living man. — Jeremy Taylor, 
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LESSON 226. 
IMPORTANT VERBS. (3). 

1 ab' di cSte, v.t. To withdraw 

from. 

2 ab' ro gate, v.t. To annul. 

3 al' ien &te, v.t. To estrange. 

4 al le' Ti ate, v.t. To lessen. 

5 a mar ga mate, v.t. To mix 

metals. 

6 as sas' li nate, v.t. To kill by as- 

sault. 

7 as Mua^e'f v.t. To allay. 

8 bias pbeme', v.t. To revile im- 

piously. 

9 burlesque', v.t. To ridicule. 

10 ea lum' ni ate, v.t. To accuse 

falsely. 

11 Chris' tiau Ize, v.t. To make 

Christian. 

12 cog' 1 tate, v.i. To think ; to 

plan. 

13 eon tarn' i nate, v.t. To pollute; 

to taint. 

14 eon va les$e', v.i. To recover 

health. 

15 cor rob' o rate, v.t. To confirm. 

16 eor' rugate, v.t. To wrinkle. 

17 eoun' ter feit, v.t. To imitate. 

18 eoun'ter sign, v.t. To 'attest. 

19 erit' i sige, v.t. To pass judg- 

ment. 

20 ero shet' (sha), v.t. To knit with 

a hook. 

21 de^rpber, v.t. To translate 

from characters. 

22 dis crim' i nate, v.t. To treat 

unequally. 

23 e lis' it, v.t. To draw out. 

24 em bel' lish, v.t. To adorn. 

25 en'eri;ize, v.t. To make active. 



\y LESSON 227. 

IMPORTANT VKRBS. <3>. 

1 en f ran' obige, v.t. To endow 

with rights. 

2 erad'ie&te, v.t. To erase; to 

root out. 

3 es obew', v.t. To shun ; to avoid. 

4 ex ai;' ^er &te, v.t. To overstate. 

5 ex eom mu' ni e&te, v.t. To ex- 
clude from communion. 

6 ex pos' tu late, v.i. To reason 

earnestly with. 

7 fa cil' i tSte, v.t. To make easy. 

8 f 6r^ feit, v.t. To lose by default. 

9 gu&r an tee', v.t. To warrant. 

10 byp'notixe, v.t. To control 

psychologically. 

11 by potb' e eSte, v.t. To pledge. 

12 im m6r' tal !ze, v.t. To perpet- 

uate in fame. 

13 impfign', v.t. To call in ques- 

tion. 

14 in ea pas' i tSte, v.t. To disable. 

15 in eaP ser &te, v.t. To imprison. 

16 incite', v.t. To urge. 

17 in di vid' n al Ize, v.t. To dis- 

tinguish. 

18 in grft' ti &te (she ate) , v.t. To 

bring into favor. 

19 in oe' u late, v.t. To communi- 

cate disease. 

20 in ter' ro gftte, v.t. To question. 

21 i' so ISte, v.t. To separate from 

others. 

22 jeop' ard ise, v.t. To expose to 

loss. 

23 lev^ig&te, v.t. To make smooth 

in action. 

24 lig' ue f y, v.t. To melt ; to dis- 

solve. 

25 lia'uid&te, v.t. To pay off, as 

a debt. 



Idleness.— Idleness is the key of beggary and the root of all evil.— 
Spurgeon. 

Idleness is the Dead Sea that swallows all the virtues. Rather do what 
is to no purpose than be idle. The bird that sits is easily shot when the fliers 
escape the fowlers. — Quarles, 

"An idle brain is the devil's workshop." 

Idleness travels very slowly and poverty soon overtakes her. — Hunter. 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. — Couoper, 

"Idleness and Ignorance are bom companlotvs?' 
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An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless if it goes, as when it stands. — Cowper, 



LESSON 228. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. (3). 

1 lit'is&te, vJ, To contest by 

law. 

2 mag' net ise, v.t. To make mag- 

netic. 

3 malign', v,t. To defame; to 



vilify. 

4 manumit', v.i. To liberate. 

5 maraud', v.t. To plunder. 

6 ma tide' fi late, v.t. To enroll. 

7 niSl'iorate, v.t. To make bet- 

ter. 

8 mys'tify, v.t. To puzzle; to 

perplex. 

9 ne 9es' si tate, v.t. To compel. 

10 neu'tralue, v.t. To counteract. 

11 oblit'erftte, v.t. To blot out. 

12 oz'idise, v.t. To rust; to cor- 

rode. 

13 pa«' i f y, v.t. To quiet. 

14 per am' bu late, v.t. To walk 

about. 

15 per' jure, v.t. To swear falsely. 

16 per pet' n ate, v.t. To cause to 

endure. 

17 pertlkrV, v.t. To trouble. 

18 pla'eate, v.t. To appease. 

19 prej' n di$e, v.t. To bias one's 

mind. 

20 pro eras' ti nate, v.t. To put 

off; to defer. 

21 pro mnl' gate, v.t. To declare. 

22 pro pi' ti ate (-pish-), v.t. To 

conciliate. 

23 pnr ▼sy', v.t. To furnish ; to pro- 

vide. 

24 ra'di&te, v.i. To diverge in di- 

rect lines from a point. 

25 re ea pit' u late, v.t. To sum up. 



LESSON 229. 
IMPORTANT VBRBS. (3). 

1 re sSde', v.i. To move back. 

2 ree' on sUe, v.t. To harmonize. 

3 re erim' i nftte, v.t. To accuse 

in return. 

4 re men' str&te, v.i. To urge in 

opposition. 

5 re trieve', v.t. To regain. 

6 sern' ti nise, v.t. To examine 

closely. 

7 seg' re g&te, v.t. . To separate. 

8 Sep' a rate, v.t. To disunite ; to 

sever. 

9 se qnes' ter, v.t. To secrete ; to 

seclude. 

10 sym' bol ise, v.t. To represent 

bv signs. 

11 sys tematize, v.t. To arrange 

methodically. 

12 tan' ta lize, v.t. To tease ; to vex. 

13 ter' ror Ize, v.t. To coerce by in- 

timidation. 

14 typ'ify, v.t. To represent by 
image. 

15 tyr an nIse, v.t. To oppress se- 

verely. 

16 Tas'illate, v.i. To waver; to 

fluctuate. 

17 va' ri e g&te, v.t. To diversify. 

18 ven' ti late, v.t. To supply with 

fresh air. 

19 vi tn' per ate, v.t. To scold se' 

verely. 

20 TO oif ' er &te, v.t. To shout. 

21 vol a til Ize, v.t. To evaporate. * 

22 vnl'eanize, v.t. To change by 

heat. 

23 wres'tle, v.t. To throw down. 

24 i^rig' gle, v.i. To twist uneasily ; 

to squirm. 

25 zig'zag, v.t. To form with short 

turns. 



Labor. — Labor is life! The still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the watch wound for the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! The flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune. 
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A foe to God was never a true friend to man. — Young, 



LESSON 230. 
CONCERNING RBLIGION. 

1 ab so In' tion, n. Forgiveness. 

2 ad o ra' tion, n. Worship. 

3 an' them, n. A sacred song. 

4 a poi' tie, n. One of the twelve 

disciples. 

5 ft' the lit, n. One who denies the 

existence of God. 

6 bap' ti§m, n. A religious rite. 

7 ben e die' tion, n. Formal clos- 

ing of public worship. 

8 bib' li eal, a. According to the 

Bible. 

9 bisb' op, n. A spiritual overseer. 

10 bias pheme', v.t. To speak of 

God irreverently. 

11 can' on, n. A law of the church. 

12 eat' e ehigm, n. Religious ques- 

tions and answers. 

13 ea the' dral, n. The head church. 

14 Cath' o lie, n. A member of the 

Roman Catholic Church. 

15 ser' e mo ny, n. The method of 

performance. 

16 chap' el, n. A small church. 

17 chris' ten, v,t. To name in 

baptism. 

18 Chris' tian, n. One who believes 

in the religion of Jesus Christ. 

19 eler' i^y man, n. A minister of 

the gospel. 

20 eom mn' ni eant, n. A member 

of a church. 

21 eon gre ga' tion, n. An assem- 

blage. 

22 eon' se erate,. v.t. To devote to 

sacred use. 

23 eon tri' tion, n. Sorrow and re- 

pentance. 

24 eon' vent, n. A body of monks 

or nuns. 

25 ere Ste', v.t. To bring into exist- 

ence. 



LESSON 231. 
CONCERNING RBLIGION. 

1 Creft'tor, n. The supreme be- 

ing. 

2 erfi si fix' ion, n. The Savior's 

death upon the cross. 

3 dSa'eon, n. An officer of the 

church. 

4 dee'alogne, n. The ten com' 

mandments. 

5 ded' i e&te, v,t. To consecrate. 

6 de' ist, n. One who believes in 

the existence of God. 

7 De'ity, n. A name for God. 

8 des'e erate, t?.*. To divert from 

sacred use. 

9 de vo' tion, n. Acts of worship. 

10 di' o sSse, n. The district under 

a bishop's care. 

11 dis si' pie, n. A follower. 

12 dozoVosy, n. A hymn of 

praise. 

13 eter'nal, a. Everlasting. 

14 e the' re al, a. Celestial. 

15 e van' i^el ist, n. A traveling 

preacher. 

16 Gen' e sis,' n. The first book of 

the Bible; formation. 

17 gos' pel, n. Part of the New Tes- 

tament. 

18 hea'then, n. A pagan; an idol- 

ater. 

19 het' er o doz, a. Contrary to 

creed. 

20 hS'liness, n. Perfect moral in- 

tegrity. 

21 hypoe^risy, n. Pretense. 

22 i dol' a ter, n. A worshipi>er of 

idols. 

23 im' pi ons, a. Not pious. 

24 immdr'tal, a. Imperishable; un- 

dying. 

25 in' fi del, n. One who denies 

Christianity. 



Religion is the best armor in the world, but the worst doak. — Tryon 
Edwards, 

Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of Death 

To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun. — Young, 

Humility, like darkness, reveals the heavenly lights. — Thoreau. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule. — Cowper. 

Pardon others often, thyself never. — PulHua SyruB, 

Proper is a wish turned God-ward. — PMlUpa Broolw. 
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The deepest truths are the simplest and the most common. — Rohertaon. 



LESSON 232. 

CONCERNING RKLiGION. 

1 iniq'nity, n. Wickedness. 

2 Jehd'Tahy n. Hebrew name for 

God. 

3 mar'tyr, n. One who loses his 

life for principle. 

4 Mes sr ah, n. The Savior. 

5 min'ister, n. A pastor. 

6 mir' a de, n. Supernatural event. 

7 nds' sion a ry, n. One sent to 

spread religion. 

8 dr di na' tion, n. Setting apart 

for sacred work. 

9 6r' tho doz, a. According to creed. 

10 par' a dise, n. A place of bliss. 

11 par' son ai;e, n. Home of a par- 

son. 

12 p&s'tor, n. A minister of the 

gospel. 

13 p4s' tor at, a. Pertaining to shep- 

herds. 

14 pen'itense, n. Sorrow for sin. 

15 pi'ety, n. Religion ; devotion. 

16 prfty'er (pr&r), n. Earnest sup- 

plication. 

17 pnesty n. One who officiates at 

the altar. 

18 proph' e ©y, n. A prediction. 

19 proph'esy, v,i. To predict. 

20 proph' et, n. One who predicts. 

21 Prot' es tant, n. A Christian 

who protests against the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome. 

22 proT i den' tial, a. Directed by 

Providence. 

23 psalm' ist, n. A writer of sacred' 

songs. 

24 pi^r pit, n. Desk at which a 

preacher stands. 

25 re deem', v,t. To ransom. 



LESSON 233. 
CONCERNING RSXIGION. 

1 re demp' tion, n. Act of saving. 

2 religions, a. Pious; godly. 

3 re pent' an^e, n. Penitence ; con- 

trition for sin. 

4 ref nr ree' tion, n. Rising from 

the dead. 

5 roT e 1&' tion, n. Act of revealing 

Divine truth. 

6 rev' er en^e, n. Veneration. 

7 right' eons, a. Upright ; just. 

8 rit' u at, n. Form of service. 

9 sab' batli, n. A day of rest. 

10 sae' ra ment, n. A religious ordi- 

nance. 

11 sa'ered, a. Solemn; religious. 

12 sae' ri floe (fiz), n. An offering. 

13 sae' ri lei;e, n. Violation of sacred 

things. 

14 sane'tity, n. Sacredness. 

15 sane' tu a ry, n. Place of worship. 

16 Sav'ior, n. Redeemer. 

17 Serip'tnre, n. The Bible. 

18 mer' mon, n. A religious discourse. 

19 sex' ton, n. A church officer. 

20 sol' emn, a. Serious ; sacred. 

21 syn' a sosue, n. A Jewish Church. 

22 taVernaele, n. A temporary 

church. 

23 tem' pie, n. A house of worship. 

24 tes' ta ment, n. Part of the Bible. 

25 w6r' sbip, n. Religious reverence. 



Repentance is the heart's sorrow and a clear life ensuing. — Shakespeare, 

Remorse is the echo of a lost virtue. — Bultccr, 

Sin may open bright as the morning, but will end dark as night. — TalU 
mage. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous, pride odious, and ambition terrible. — Steele. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation. — Bille, 

Heaven will be the endless portion of every man who has heaven in his 
sonl. — Beeoher. 

The LorcTs Prayer contains the sum total of religion and morals. — Wet" 
lington. 
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Two meanings have our lightest fantasies. — Lowell, 



LESSON 234. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 stSld, a. Steady; sober. 

2 stftyed, v,%. Did stay. 

3 itftke, n. A post ; a wager. 

4 ste&ky n. A slice of meat. 

5 stftre, vA, To look with fixed 

eyes. 

6 st&ir, n. A series of steps. 

7 st&' tion a ry, a. Fixed ; still. 

8 ita' tion e ry, n. Writing mate- 

rials. 

9 steal, v,t. To purloin. 

10 steel, n. Refined iron. 

11 str&iglLt, a. Not crooked. 

12 strait, n. A narrow passage of 

water. 

13 sTveet, a. Agreeable; not sour. 

14 suite (sweet), n, A set; a series. 

15 tact, n. Peculiar skill. 

16 tacked, v,t. Did tack. 

17 tfinglit, v.t. Did teach. 

18 tftnt, a. Stretched tightly. 

19 tear, n. Water from the eyes. 

20 tiSr, n. A row ; one above another. 

21 teftr, v.U To rend. 

22 t&re, n. A weed; a deduction 

from freight. 

23 tftj^ prep. Toward ; approaching. 

24 too, adv. In addition to. 

25 tivo, a. Twice one. 



LESSON 235. 
HOMONYMS. 

1 tSam, n. Two or more horses. 

2 teem, v,i. To abound. 

3 thrdne, n. The chair of state. 

4 thrown, v,t. Participle of throio. 

5 tide, n. Rise and fall of the sea. 

6 tied, v,t. Did tie. 

7 tSad, n. A small animal. 

8 tdwed, v,U Did tow. 

9 vSin, a. Proud; fond of praise. 

10 vfiin, n. A blood vessel. 

11 vftne, n. A weathercock. 

12 T&le, n. A valley. 

13 vfiily n. A cover for the face. 

14 vial, n. A small bottle. 

15. ▼!' ol, n. A musical instrument. 

16 vise, n. A moral fault. 

17 vise, n. A tool for grasping. 

18 w&de, v.f. To walk in water. 

19 wfiiehed, i;.^. Did weigh. 

20 wait, v.i. To delay. 

21 wfiieht, n. Pressure downwards. 

22 waste, v,t. To destroy. 

23 waist, n. Part of the body. 

24 wftre, n. Articles of merchandise. 

25 we&r, v.t. To consume by use. 



Ebbob. — ^The least error should humble, but we should never permit even 
the greatest to discourage us. — Potter, 

Honest error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. — Chesterfield, 

" A man should never be ashamed to own that he has been in the wrong, 

which is but saying in other words that he is wiser today than he was yes- 
terday. — Pope, 

Mistake, error, is the discipline through which we advance. — Channing, 

Men are apt to prefer a prosperous error to an afflicted truth.— Jeremy 
Taylor, 

Our understandings are always liable to error. Nature and certainty are 
rerjr bard to come at, and infallibility is mere vanity and pretence. — Marcus 
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You know I say just what I think, and nothing more nor less ; 
I cannot say one thing and mean another. — Longfellow, 



the: right word in the: wrong place. 



« 



The pupil who neglects the study of homonyms will often fail to get the 
right word in the right place." The words paired off as homophonous are 
not different forms of the same word, but usually are derived from different 
roots and have no kinship in their etymology. Though pronounced alike, they 
are totally unrelated. The meaning depends, therefore, wholly upon the 
spelling, and the following dictation exercise is given as an example of the 
right spelling of the wrong word for the place. It seams awl rite as herd 
when it is red, but when you wright it it is knot write to the cite. 



LESSON 236. 

DICTATION BXERCISE. 

A rite suite little buoy, the sun of a grate kernel, with a rough about his 
neck, flue up the rowed swift as eh dear. It was coming knight, sew in 
dew thyme he stopped at a gnu house on the write sighed of the rode and 
wrung the belle. His tow hurt hymn, his heal was about to frieze, and he 
kneaded wrest. While waiting their idol a feint mown of pane rows from 
his lips. The made who herd the belle was about to pear a pare of pairs, 
but she through them on a plait and ran withe awl her mite, for fear her 
guessed wood knot weight. Butt when she saw the little won, tiers stood in 
her eyes at the site. "Ewe poor deer! Why do you lye hear? Are you dye- 
ing?" "Know," he said, **I am feint too thee corps, and I'm 'frayed it will 
kiln me." She bore him inn her arms, as she aught, too a rheum where be 
mite bee cam, gave him bred and meet, held cent under his knows, tide his 
choler, rapped him warmly, gave him sum suite drachm from a viol to heel 
him and lesson the pane, till at last she lead him down the steppes to the 
fresh heir and he went fourth threw the gait hail as a young horse. His 
ayes shown but he cud bare the cite, his hart beet wright, his hare was fare, 
his feat were not soar but abel to clime the hill, his cheek was read as a 
flour, and he gambled a hole our in the ^raise ^f the moon, till a cloud brought 
reign making his souls wet. Then his sole was sad, and he was the hew of 
death. His fete is ceiled. 
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Men discriminate in the affairs of others much better than in their own. — 
Terrence, 



LESSON 237. 

Words ReqnlrlniT Careful 
Dlacrlntlnaton. 

1 def er en^e, n. Respect. 

2 difference, n. Disagreement. 

3 descent', n. A coming down. 

4 dissent', n. Difference of opinion. 

• 

5 de f esi\ n. Merit, worth. 

6 def fSrt', ft. Pastry, fruits, etc. 

7 devise', v.t. To contrive.^ 

8 device* f n. A trick. 

9 diWerSy a. Several, various. 

10 ti Terse', a. Different in kind. 

11 em' i nent, a. Exalted in rank. 

12 im' ml nent, a. Threatening. 

13 f ftlse, a. Untrue. 

14 f ftnlts, n. Errors. 

15 f&tlk'er, n. Male parent. 

16 flir'tlker, adv. More remote. 

17 f to' tlker, v,t. To promote. 

18 flsli' er, n. One who catches fish. 

19 fls' snre, n. A cleft ; a chasm. 

20 f 6rm' al ly, adv. With ceremony. 

21 f 6r' mer ly, adv. In earlier time. 

22 lial'low, v.t. To keep sacred. 

23 hollow, n. A low place. 

24 li&lo, n. A circle of light. 

25 hallob', n. A shout. 



LESSON 238. 

Words RequIrlniT Careful 
Dlscrlmliuiton. 

1 lie, v,i. To recline. 

2 l&y, v,t. To put down. 

3 Usht' en, v.t. To flash ; v.t. To 
/ make lighter either in weight or 

brilliancy. 

4 liglit'nine, n. A flash of elec- 

tricity. 

5 Uglit' en ing, i;.l. Making lighter. 

6 lin'iment, n. Liquid ointment. 

7 1in'eament, n. Outline, fea- 

ture. 

8 16bse, a. Not fastened. 

9 Ifffo, v.t. To part with uninten- 

tionally. 

10 p&'tien^e, n. Calmness. 

11 pft' tients, n. Those who are sick. 

12 pil'lar, n. A column. 

13 pil'low, n. A cushion for the 

head. 

14 p5r' tion, n. A part. 

15 p5' tion, n. A dose. 

16 pret'en^e, n. Nearness. 

17 prejrents, n. Gifts. 

18 sew'er, n. A drain. 

19 sew' er (soer), n. One who sews. 

20 stat'ne, n. An image. 

21 stat'nre, n. Height. 

22 Stat' ute, n. A law. 

23 spS'fiie (shy), n. Hard money. 

24 sp6' 9ief , n. A kind ; variety. 

25 spS' 9ions, a. Apparently right. 



AccuBACY. — Accuracy of statement is one of the first elements of truth; 
inaccuracy is a near kin to falsehood. — Tryon Edwards, 

Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty; inaccuracy of dishonesty. — 
Simons, * 

Then rising with Aurora's light. 
The Muse invoked, sit down to write; 
Blot out, correct, insert, refine. 
Enlarge, diminish, interline. — Swift, 

Speaking of accuracy in the use of words, Quintillian says, "Care should 
Jbe taken, not that the hearer may understand, but that he must understand, 
whether he will or not*' 
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If you wish your merit to be known, acknowledge that of other people. — 
Oriental Proverb, 



SYNONYMS.* 



B 



LE2SS0N 239. 



1 1>9sin' 

2 1>51d'ness 

3 d&i'ly 

4 d^v^ell'ins 

5 Sast'em 

6 free' dom 

7 srowtli 

8 lial'low 

9 li&'tred 

LO lieav' en ly 
LI lieislit 

12 help 

13 ISne'lineM 

14 mSat 

15 outlive' 

16 rash'ness 

17 read' able 

18 ricli' ef 

19 SlglLt 

20 speed 

21 sweat 

22 wftnt 

23 wft'tery 



24 
25 



w&' Ter 
w6rt]i 



LESSON 240. 
Latin, 
com men^e' 
AH das' i ty 
dite'nal 
ref' 1 dense 
o ri en' tal 
Ub' er ty 
in' erease 
eon' se er&te 
ab li6r' ren^e 
ge les' tial 
el e va' tion 
as sist' an^e 
sol' i tfide 
▼lot' naif 
snr vive' 
te mer' i ty 
le^ i ble 
op' n len^e 
▼if' ion 
ve I09' i ty 
per spi rft 'tion 
ne ses' si ty 
&' que ous 
line' tn &te 
nier' it 



LESSON 241. 
Ansrlo-SaxoB. 

1 blot 

2 b€bni 

3 etose 

4 f5e 

5 hid' den 

6 kind 

7 kins 

8 Iftw' fnl 

9 ISathe' some 

10 15w' er 

11 mad' man 

12 mad'ness 

13 mirth' fnl 

14 p&in 

15 pith' y 

16 rude 

17 sad'ness 

18 s&y' ins 

19 sight 

20 snarl' ins 

21 speech 

22 star'ry 

23 stress 

24 thrift' y 

25 wife 



LESSON 242. 
Latin, 
re prSaoh' 
oor r5de' 
mal e die' tion 
op po' nent 
ob sebe' 
bonn' ti fnl 
s6v' er eign 
IS' sal 

dis gnrnt' ins 
de grM^e' 
In' na tie 
in san' i ty 
di TSrt' ins 
snf f er ins 
eon 9ise' 
nn 9iv' il 
de jee' tion 
prov' erb 
spee' ta ele 
sa tir' ie 
Ian' sva j:e 
si dr re al 
ae' sent 
frfi'sal 
prfi' dent 



LESSON 24 
Greek. 

stis' nia 
cf^n' ter ize 
a nath' e ma 
an tas' o nil 
mys te' ri on 
char' i ta bli 
mon' areh 
ea non' ie al 
nftn' se ons 
de b&se' 
m&'niae 
f ren' sy 
eom' ie 
as'ony 
la eon' ie 
im po lite' 
mel' an ehol 
aph' o rif ni 
pan o rani' a 
9yn' ie al 
di' a leet 
as' tral 
em' pha sis 
e CO nom' ie \ 
pol' i tie 



* SYNONYMS. — ^The English language is especially rich in words that mean 
the same or nearly the same thing. Having several words to represent nearly 
the same idea, enables us to avoid monotonous repetition, and, by judicious selec- 
tion, to choose such words as will express the most delicate shades of meaning; 
for no two words mean exactly the same in all forms of practice, though their 
etymology might be precisely the same. 

Barring the delicate distinctions sometimes required, there are many words 
which, for ordinary usage, are interchangeable, and we call such words synonyms. 
The definitions In this book have, for the aake of brevity, been effected by the 
use of synonyms wherever possible, thus exemplifying the principle in thousands 
of Instances. Especially is this true of the verbs. We give on this page five les- 
sons on synonyms, and to show how effectively they act as definitions, the teacher 
should pronounce the words in the first lesson defining them by the words in tne 
second column. Then, for the next lesson, pronounce the second column and define 
by the first. For the third column, define by the fourth and fifth, for the fourth 
column, define by the third and fifth, and for the fifth column, define by the third 
and fourth. 
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The true test of civilizntion is, not the census, nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops, but the kind of man that the country turns out. — Emerson, 



some: cities of the united states IIVITH MORE THAN 

20,000 INHABITANTS. 



LESSON 244. 

Census of 1900. 

1 Ak'ron, Ohio 42,728 

2 Al' le ghe ny, Pa. . , , 129,896 

3 Al too' ikk. Pa 38,973 

4 At Ian' tic Clt y, N, J, . 27,835 

5 An' bftpn, N. Y 30,345 

6 An gui' t4, Ga 39,441 

7 An po' p4, III 24,147 

8 Bftl' ti mSre, Md 508,957 

9 Bay' Cit y, Mich, . . . 27,628 

10 B&y onae', N, J 32,722 

11 Bing' liam t6n, N. Y. . 39,647 

12 Bir' ndng liaiii (-urn), 

Ala. . . ■ 38,415 

13 Bldl&in' ing ton, III, . . 23,286 

14 Bridi^e' p5rt, Conn, . . 70,996 

15 Brdbk'lyn, N. Y. (Bor- 

ough) 1,166,582 

16 Bnf fa lo, N. Y. ... 352,387 

17 Bto' Ung t6n, Iowa, , . 23,201 

18 Bntte, Mont 30,470 



19 C&m' bridi;e, Mass, . 

20 Cam' den, N. J, . , , 

21 Can' ton, Ohio , , . 

22 Ce dar Rap' ids, Iowa 

23 Chat ta nob' g4, Tenn, 

24 Chel'iea, Mass 34,072 

2^ Chei'ter, Pa 33,988 



91,886 
75,935 
30,667 
25,656 
32,490 



LESSON 245. 

Censtis of 1900. 

1 C]ii«ft'go (shekftwgo), 

III 1,698,575 

2 CineinnSt'i, O^to . . 325,902 

3 ClSve'land, Ohio . . . 381,768 

4 Cdv'ingtdn, Ky. . . . 42,938 

5 C5 hoes', N. Y 23,910 

6 Conn' sil Blnifi, Iowa . 25J802 

7 Dal' las, Texas .... 42,638 

8 Day* ton, O^iio .... 85,333 

9 Dav' en p5rt, Iowa . . 35,254 

10 De «&' tnp. III 20,754 

11 Detroit', Mich 285,704 

12 Dnbnqne', Iowa . . . 36,297 

13 East' on. Pa 25,238 

14 El' i^n. III 22,423 

15 E lis' a betli, N. J. . . 52,130 

16 El jnTrk, N. Y. . . . . 35,672 

17 E' rie. Pa 52,733 

18 Ev' ans Tille, Ind. . . . 59,007 

19 Ev' er ett. Mass 24,336 

20 Fftir Riv er. Mass. . . 104,863 

21 Fitoh' bArg, Mass. . . 31,531 

22 Fort Wayne', Ind. . . 45,115 

23 F5pt W6ptli', Texas . . 26,688 

24 6al'Test6n, Texas . . 37,789 

25 donees' ter (gloster), 

Mass 26,121 



Density of Population.— In 1800 the United States had a population 
of 5,308,483, but in 1900 the state of New York alone had 7,268,894 ; Penn- 
sylvania 6,302,115, and even Ohio and Illinois had each almost as many in- 
habitants as had the whole United States a century before. In 1800 Virginia 
was the most populous state, with less than a million, and has only doubled 
its numbers in a hundred years; whereas Illinois, which in 1810 'had only 
12,000 had in 1900 nearly five million, or an increase of fortyfold. Montana 
and the far west is now outgrowing Illinois, and in another century we shall 
note not only the enormous increase in the country as a whole, but the most 
surprising fluctuations in the movement of population toward the western 
states. 

The area of the United States is at present a little more than three mil- 
J/on square miles, and the center of area is in northern Kansas, but so un- 
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Cities have always been the fireplaces of civilization, whence light and 
heat radiated out into the dark cold world. — Theodore Parker, 



SOBUQ CITIKS OF THB UNITED STATES "WITH MORES THAN 

20,000 INHABITANTS. 



LESSON 246. 

Census of 1900. 

1 Gbrand Rap' ids, Mich. 87,565 

2 Ham' 11 ton, Ohio , . . 23,914 

3 H&' ver lilU (ha ver il) , 

Mass 37,175 

4 H5' bo ken, N, J, ... 59,364 
S.HSrySke, Mass, , . . 45,712 

6 Hous' ton, Texas , , . 44,633 

7 Jack' son vllle, Fla, . . 28,429 

8 James' town, N, T, . . 22,892 

9 Jop' fey Clt y, N, J. , , 206,433 

10 Kal a mk zdb', Mich, . . 24,404 

11 Kan' sas Clt y, Mo, , . 163,752 

12 Kings' ton, N, Y, . . . 24,535 

13 Knox' Tllle, Tcnn. , . 32,637 

14 Jjk Crosse', Wis, . . . 28,895 

15 Lane' aster. Pa, ... 41,459 

16 liHw'rense, Mass, , . . 62,559 

17 LeaT' en wortk, Kan. . 20,735 

18 Iiew' Is ton. Me 23,761 

19 Iiez' Ing ton, Ey, . . . 26,369 

20 Los An' gel es, Calif, . 102,479 

21 Lfiu'lsvllle, Ky, , , , 204,731 

22 L5w' eU, Mass 94,969 

23 Lynn, Mass 68,513 

24 Mac Kee§' port. Pa. . 34,227 

25 Mai' den. Mass 33,664 



LESSON 247. 

Census of 1900. 

1 Man' ekes ter, N. H, . 56,987 

2 Mem' pkls, Tenn, , , . 102,320 

3 Mil wnu' kee. Wis, , , 285,315 

4 Mln ne ap' o Us, Minn, 202,718 

5 Mo bile', Ala 38,469 

6 Mun' sle, Ind, .... 20,942 

7 Mas ke' gon, Mich. , , 20,818 

8 If ask/ fLk^N.H 23^98 

9 New' ark, N. J 246,070 

10 New Bed' ford, Mass. . 62,442 

11 New Brit' aln, Conn, . 25,998 

12 New H&' ven. Conn. , . 108,027 

13 New Or' le anf. La, , , 287,104 

14 New' ton. Mass 33,587 

15 New Ydrk', N. Y. . , 3,437,202 

16 Ndr' folk, Va 46,624 

17 Nortk Ad' ams, Mass. . 24,200 

18 Oak' land, Calif. .... 66,960 

19 O' ma kft, Neh 102,555 

20 Osk' kosk, Wis 28,284 

21 Os we' go, N.Y 22,199 

22 Pas sa' Ic, N. J 27,777 

23 Pat' or s6n, N. J. . . . 105,171 

24 Pftw tuck' et, R. I. . . 39,231 

25 Po 5' rl &, III 56,100 



equally are the people spread over the country, that the present center of 
population is about forty miles south of Indianapolis. In 1800 the center of 
population was near Baltimore, but it has moved westward about fifty miles 
for every ten years, following pretty closely the 39th parallel of latitude. 
During the century the center of population has moved westward about five 
hundred miles, and it is yet about six hundred miles east of the center of 
Area. 

Dividing the population by the Area shows the density of population, 
which in 1810 was only 3.7 persons to the square mile. In 1900 the density 
was 25.6. The most densely populated state is Rhode Island, with 407. per- 
sons to the square mile. Massachusetts has 348.9, New Jersey 250.3, Con- 
necticut 187.5, New York 152.6, Pennsylvania 140.1, Maryland 120.5, and 
Ohio 102. No other states have more than 100 persons to the square mile. 
Among the least densely populated are Florida 9.7, California 9.5, Washin^iL 
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Every citizen is a king, under a citizen king. — Favart, 



some: citiks of thb united statbs with more: than 

20,000 inhabitants. 



LESSON 248. 

Census of 1900. 

1 P6'tersbnrg, Va. , . , 21,810 

2 Phil a der phi k, Pa. 1,293,697 

3 Pitts' bftpg, Pa. ... 321,616 

4 P5rt' land, Me 50,145 

5 PSugli keep' sie (po- 

kip-), N. T 24,029 

6 PueVlo (pweblO), Colo. 28,157 

7 Quin' cy, 111 36,282 

8 Ra sine'. Wis 29,102 

9 Read ing. Pa 78,961 

10 R5' a nSke, Va 21,495 

11 Rook' ford. 111 31,051 

12 Rooh' es tep, N. Y. . . 162,608 

13 Sag' i nftw, Mich. . . . 42,345 

14 Saint Jo' seph. Mo. . . 102,979 
Sa' lem, Mass. ..... 35,956 

San An to' ni 5, Texas . 53,321 

17 San Fran sis' CO, Calif. 342,782 

18 San Jose' (hosa), Calif. 21,500 

19 Savan'n&h, Ga. ... 54,244 

20 Sche nee' ta dy, N. Y. . 31,682 

21 Scran' ton. Pa 102,026 

22 Se at' tie, Wash. . . . 80,671 

23 Sheboy'gan, Wis. . . 22,962 

24 Siftnz' Cit y, Iowa . . . 33,111 

25 S6m' er ville, Mass. . . 61,643 



15 

16 



LESSON 249. 

Census of 1900. 

1 South Bend', Ind. . . . 35,999 

2 SpSkftne', Wash. . . . 36,848 

3 St. Lqu' is (loo is), Mo. 575,238 

4 Sn p6' ri or. Wis. . . . 31,091 

5 Syp' a efise, N. T. . . . 108,374 

6 Ta €5' ma, Wash. . . . 37,714 

7 T&un'ton, Mass. . . . 31,036 

8 Ter' re Haute ( hot ) , Ind. 36,673 

9 To IS' do, Ohio .... 131^22 

10 Troy, N. Y. 60,651 

11 TT'tiei, N.Y 56,383 

12 Wa'eo, Texas ..... 20,686 

13 Wal'tham, Mass. . . . 23,481 

14 Wn' ter bury (-berry), 

Conn 45,859 

15 Wheel' ing, W. Va. . . 38,878 

16 Wich' i tfb jS:an 24,671 

17 Will' iams p5rt. Pa. . 28,757 

18 Wilkes' bar re ( -ri ) , Pa. 51,721 

19 Wil' ming t6n, Del. . . 76,508 

20 Wd5n sock' et, R. I. . . 28,204 

21 Worces'ter (wooster), 

Mass 118,421 

22 
23 
24 
25 



Tonk' erf, N.Y. ... . 47,931 

Ydrk, Pa 33,708 

T6ungs'town, Ohio . . 44,885 

Zancf' ville, Ohio . . . 23,538 



7.7, South Dakota 5.2, Colorado 5.2, North Dakota 4.5, Oregon 4.4, Utah 
3.4, Idaho 1.9, Montana 1.7, New Mexico 1.6, Arizona 1.1, Wyoming 0.9, 
Nevada 0.4. Those states near the average are Arkansas 24.7 and Maine 23.2. 
Wonders of the World. — The Seven Greatest Wonders of the Ancient 
World were: 1. The Great Pyramid. 2. Colossus of Rhodes. 3. Temple of 
Diana. 4. Tomb of Mausolus. 5. Statue of Jupiter Olympus. 6. Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. 7. Pharos (lighthouse) of .^exandria. 

All of these were works of man. The New World has taken for its 
Seven Greatest Wonders, the works of nature, thus: 1. Niagara Falls. 2. 
Big Trees of California. 3. Mammoth Cave. 4. Yosemite Valley. 5. Grand 
Canon of the Colorado. 6. Giant Geysers. 7. Natural Bridge of Virginia. 

Niagara Falls is conceded to be the grandest natural phenomenon on 
t6e globe. Its name is from the Iroquois language, in which Niagara means 
'Tb under of Water." The height of the tail \b 1^ ieel\ its ^Idth 4»070 feet. 
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In a free country, there is much clamor with little suffering; in a 
despotic country, there is little complaint but much suffering. — Camoi, 



STATBS AND TERRITORIES WITH THEIR CAPITALS. 



LESSON 250. 



STATE OB TERBITOBT. 



SQ 



1 Al a ba' mi^ Ala, . . . 

2 Alas'k4 Ter., Alaska 

Ter 

3 Ar i z5' nk, Ariz, . . . 

4 Ar' kan sfts (-sftw). Ark, 

5 Cal i f dr' ni &, Calif, , , 

6 Col o pa' do, Colo, , , , 

7 Con nect' i cnt. Conn, , 

8 Del' a ware, Del, , . . 

9 Flop' i dk, Fla 

10 Gedr' t%i^ Ga 

11 I' da h5, Idaho .... 





Dens- 
ity. 


51,540 


35.5 


531,409 


0.1 


113,929 


1.1 


53,845 


24.7 


155,980 


9.5 


103,845 


5.2 


4,845 


187.5 


1,950 


94.3 


59,268 


9.7 


58,980 


37.6 


84,290 


1.9 


56,000 


86.1 


35,910 


70.1 



LESSON 251. 

CAPITAL. CENSUS OF 1900. 

Mont g6m' e ry . . 30,346 



Sit'k4 . . . 
Phoe'niz . . 
Lit' tie Rook 
Sac pa men' to 
Den' TOP . . . 
Hapt' f opd 
DS'vep . . . 
Tal la has' see 
Atlan't& . . 
Boise' City (bwah 
za) 



Spping' fiSld 
In di an ap' o lis 



12 nUnoif' (op noi'). III, 

13 In di an' &, Ind, .... 

14 In' dian Tep. (Oct. 10, '07, united with Okla. as state of Okla.), 

Ind, Ter 65,304 12.6 

15 row&, Iowa or la, , , 55,470 40.2 

16 Kan' sas, Kan 81,700 18.0 

17 Ken tuck' y, Ky, ... 40,000 53.7 

18 Iiftu S f 1 4' n&. La, , , , 45,420 30.4 



19 M&ine, Me 

20 M&'pyland, Md 

21 Mas sa ohfi' setts. Mass, 

22 Mish' i gan, Mich, , , , 

23 Min ne s5' t&, Minn, . . 

24 Mis sis sip' pi, Miss. . . 

25 Mif sftu' pi, if o 



33,056 
9,860 
8,040 
57,430 
79,205 
46,340 
68,735 



23.2 
120.5 
348.9 
42.2 
22.1 
33.5 
45.2 



Tah' le quah 
DSs Moinef' 
To pe' k& 
Fpank' f opt 
Bat' 6n Ronge 

(roozh) 
An gns' t& . 
An nap' o lis 
Bds' t6n . . 
Iian' sine . 
St. PanT . 
Jaek' s6n 
Jef'feps6n City 



1,396 
5,544 

38,307 

29,282 
133,859 

79,850 
3,329 
2,981 

89,872 

5,957 

34,159 

169,164 

1,482 
62,139 
33,608 

9,487 

11,269 

11,683* 

8,402 

560,892 

16,485 

163,065 

7,816 

9,664 



The gorge below is seven miles long, anifl has been cut out of the rock and 
shale by the action of the water, a process which at the present rate of cut- 
ting would require about ten thousand years. 

The Giant Trees of California are eighty-five in number, covering about 
50 acres known as the Calaveras grove, near the head of the Stanislaus river. 
They are a kind of red wood called Sequoia, from a Cherokee chief of that 
name. One of these trees that was cut down recently measured 322 feet in 
length and 95 feet in circumference. Another is 350 feet high and 97 feet in 
girth, while a third is 400 feet high, and has a girth of 110 feet. The tallest 
would overtop Trinity church spire. New York, by 40 feet, and is as high 
as the top of the cross on the dome of St. Peters at Rome. 

The latter tree has fallen and is hollow for 250 feet of its length. 
Through this cavity a man on horseback can ride the entire distance. One 
tree measures 130 feet around the base. Another, being hollow at the base, 
has a roadway cut through so large that a loaded stage coach drives through 
under the standing tree. 

The rings in the wood made by the animaV ^qtiIYx «V<cs^ >^saX >&>MiRk \3:5(ksw 
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Iiibertr and union, now and forever, one and Inseparable. — Daniel Web- 



STATES AND TERRITORIBS WITH THEIR CAPITALS. 



LESSON 252. 



G New Hez'^lco Ter., N. 



Mei 



1 New Yflrk', N. V. . . . 

8 NSrtfa Car o li' na, N, C. 

9 North Dofc5'ti,.V.Dajt. 

10 O hi' D, O 

11 Ok la ha' mA, Okla. . . 

32 OT'egon, Or. 

33 Penn syl va' ut A, Pa. . 
11 Rhode III' and, R. I. . 

15 Sonth Cap o ir hA, S. O. 

16 South Dako'ta, ,S.Ual7. 

17 Ten uea sSe', Tcnn. . , 

18 Tex'ai, Tex 

19 U'tfth, Utah 

20 Vir moMt', Vt 

21 Vlr fein' i &, Tfl 

22 W9«h' Ine tin, TFasA. . 

23 West Vip fela' 1 4, IV. 





Deoa- 






145,310 


1.7 






109,740 


0.4 






7,455 


250.3 


122.000 


1.6 






52.240 


39.0 


75,000 




40.760 


10'',0 


4.687 




94,500 


4.4 


44,085 


140.1 


1.088 


407.0 






76,620 


5.2 






205,780 


11.6 


82,190 




9,138 


37.6 


40,125 






7.7 


24.645 


38.9 


54,450 






0.0 
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Hel' e 11& 
Xiln' coin 
Car' Bon Cit y . 

Tren' tdn 



San ta Fe' 
B»i;el]^h : 



OF 1900, 
10,770 
40,109 
2.100 
19,632 
73,307 



Bi»'i 

Co Inm' bu 
Gnth' rie 
S£' lem . 
Har' pis b-ftrg . . 
I ProV 1 dense 
iNew-pBrt . . 

Oolnin'bi& . . . 
Pierre {pear') 
Nash'TiUe . . . 

Ans' tin 

S^lt Lake Clt' y 
Mont pe' Her . . 
Rich'mond . . . 
Olym'plA . . . 



94.151 
13,043 

3.319 
, 125,560 



50,167 
175.597 
22.034 
21.108 



chai 






(Ehl en') 



11,099 
19,164 
14,087 



were from 200 to 300 years old when Christ was bom, and were yet in their 
infancy. They were nearly half grown when the English lanKuage was flrst 
written, an J had about reached their prime when Columbus diacovered 
America. 

Mammoth Cave, In Kentucky, is a series of caverns that has been ex- 
plored a distance of ten miles. It contains vast subterranean passages, cham* 
bers and hails, and a stream called Echo river, in which are several epecies 
of fish. There are also in this cave several distinct species of insects which, 
although closely allied to insects of the outer world, are properly ranked as 
distinct species. There are the Dead Sen. the Mammoth Dome with a roof 
300 feet above the floor, the Kide-saddle Pit, the Bottomless Pit. the Deserted 
Chambers, the Solitary Cave. Some of these caverns are 300 feet high and 
when the torches and lamps have lighted up these wonderful grottoes with 
their grim rows of statuary, their forest of stalactites and their high vaulted 
roofs, the scene is beautiful and enchanting in the eitreme. 

Yoaemite Vallej/ Is a region of remarkable scenic attractions, situated 

Jn the Sierra Nevada of California. El Capitan is a mass of rock 8,300 feet 

/"'gb and bare ot Fei'efation. Bridal Veil Falls descends in one vertical sheet 

for 680 feet, steiking a pile of debria ovei ttUcb \^ tu^ma Va «. vaXss of caa- 
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Commerce tends to wear off those prejudices which maintain destniction 
and animosity between nations. — Rdhertaon, 

LESSON 254. 



LARGEST CITIES IN THE l¥ORIiD. 



CITY. 



1 Am' ster dam, .... 

2 Ant' -werp, 

3 Ber'lin (or ber'leen), . 

4 Bir' ming ham, .... 

5 Bom bay', 

6 Bdrdeanz' (-do'), . . 

7 Bres'lau, 

8 Bms' sels, 

9 Bn' d& pesth, 

10 Bne'nos Ay' re§ (bo'-), 

11 Cai' ro, 

12 Calcnt'ta, 

13 Canton', 

14 Cologne' (-Ion'), . . . 

15 Con Stan ti no' pie, . . 

16 Co pen ha' gen, .... 

17 Dres' den, 

18 Dub' Un, 

19 Ed'inbnrgh (-bQrruh), 

20 Fdo-Choo', 

21 Gl&s'gow, 

22 Ham' bftrg, 

23 Ha van' &, 

24 Ki' 5' to, 

25 Li8'b6n, 



COUNTRY. POPULATION. 

Borland 512,953 

Bel' gium 277,576 

Prua'sia (prush'ia) . . 1,843,000 

Eng'land (ing'-) .... 478,113 

In'dia 821,764 

France 256,906 

Prus'sia 373,169 

Bel' gium 561,130 

Hun'ga ry 505,763 

Ar' gen tine RSpul'lic^S.A. 663,854 

E'gypt 570,062 

In'dia 861,764 

ChVna . . . (estimated) 1,600,000 

Ger'many 321,564 

Turnkey 873,560 

Den' mark 312,859 

Sax'ony 336,440 

Ire' land 245,001 

Scot' land 264,796 

Chi'na 636,000 

Scot' land 618,052 

Ger'many 625,552 

CU'ha 200,000 

Japan' 353,139 

Port' ugal 301,206 



cades descending 3(X) feet more, making a total of 930 feet. Yosemite Fall 
leaps over a precipice of 1,500 feet, and then another of 626 feet in tumbling 
leaps, and finally a plunge of 400 feet, in all nearly 2,600 feet. Cathedral 
Rocks, Sentinel Dome, Three Brothers, the Half Dome, Glacier Point and 
Liberty Cap are other features. 

The Grand Canon of the Colorado in Arizona is the most awe-inspiring 
and stupendous of Nature's workg in the Great West. The gorge is about 
200 feet wide, has a total length of three hundred miles, the walls varying 
in height from 1,5(X) feet to 6,200 feet, the pent up river plowing and foaming 
its way along in a narrow and tortuous bed at the bottom of the cleft. The 
cafion has been carved out of the rocks solely by water. Thie sides are worn 
into forms like towers, pinnacles, and turrets; and all are livened by the 
most brilliant coloring resulting from the mingling of the white decomposed 
feldspar with the sulphur yellows, and streaked with bands of bright red 
due to the presence of iron. 
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There is no solitude more dreadful for a stranger, an isolated man, than 
a great city. So many thousands of men, and ndt one friend. — Boitte, 
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LARGBST CITIBS IN THB WORLD. 



CITY. 

1 UiMU (l$el), 

2 IdT'erp^l, 

3 L6n' d6n, 

4 1^' onf, 

5 M&drid% 

6 Man' olies ter, 

7 Mftr sfiiUef' ( m&r salz' ) , 

8 Merbo&me, 

9 MU'an or Milan', . . 



10 Mos' €5w, 

11 Mil' nich, 

12 If &' plef, 

13 O des' mk, . , : 

14 Pap' Is, 

15 P6' king or P6 kin', . . 

16 Ri'5 Jane^rS, . . . . 

17 Shang' h^ or Skang' kX, 

18 Skef ' field, 

19 Stock' kolm, 

20 St. P6'ter|btog, . . . 

21 Syd'ney, 

22 T5' ky 5, 

23 Til'rin or 

24 Vk' en' n&, 

25 Wur' snw. 



Ta rin'. 



COUNTBY. 



POPUIATION. 



Frange 

Eng' land .... 
Etiff' land .... 

France 

Spain 

Eng' land .... 

Frange 

Aus triJk* lia ... 

iraly 

Ru9 «i<t (rush' i a) 
Bavd' Ha , ... 

It'aly 

Bus' si a 

Frange . . 
ChVna . . 
Brazil' . . 
ChVna . . 
Eng' land . 
StD& den 
Bus' si a 
Aus tra' li a 
Ja pan' . . 
It'aly . . 
Aus tri'a 
P6' land . . 



(estimated) 
(estimated) 



216,276 
517,980 

4,211,056 
466,028 
470,283 
505,368 
442,239 
490,900 
481,297 
988,614 
407,307 
540,393 
4(i5,041 

2,536,834 

1,000,000 
522,651 
380,000 
324,243 
295,789 

1,267,023 
383,390 

1.452.564 
355,800 

1,364,548 
638.209 



The Oiant Qeysers are thie mammoth hot springs of the Yellowstone 
National Park, a wonderland which in this special phase of phenomenon has 
no equal in the world. There are thousands of these intermittent fountains 
throwing their waters from 50 to 160 feet high, and at all temperatures from 
boiling to icy coldness. The mineral deposits are of a brilliant whiteness, and 
adorned with beads and scallops. The whole region is a marvel of Nature's 
handiwork. The action of the light through the water-spray colors the white 
ground work with the brightest scarlet, green, and yellow, seemingly as though 
actually painted with brilliant analine dyes. 

The "Natural Bridge, Virginia, approaches Niagara In grandeur and ex- 
ceeds it in height and beauty. It is a single block of limestone, of many 
colors, "wide enough to span Broadway, New York, and high enough to throw 
In shadow the turrets of Trinity Church." It was once part of the roof of 
an Immenge cave, but as it now stands, it connects two mountains which rise 
sJde by aidQ near the confluence of the James and '^oxtYi B.V^«c<i. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



Account % acct 

Ad libitum (at pleas- 
ure) ad lib 

Administrator .... Admr 
Administratrix . . . Admx 

Advertisement adv 

Afternoon (post me- 
ridiem) P. M 

Against (versus) v. or vs 

Agent Agt 

All correct 0. K 

American Amer 

Amount amt 

And others (et alii) et al 
Anno Domini (in the 
year of our Lord)A. D 

Anonymous anon 

Answer ans 

Arithmetic Arith 

Assistant Asst 

Association Assn 

At (mercantile) @ 

Attorney Atty 

Avenue Av. or Ave 

Average av 

Bachelor of Arts. ... 

B. A. or A. B 

Bachelor of Laws LL. B 
Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy Ph. B 

Balance bal 

Bank bk 

Barrel, barrels, bbl., bbls 

Before Christ B. C 

Bill Book B. B 

Bills Payable B. Pay 

Bills Receivable. .B. Rec 

Bought bot 

Brigadier General . . . 

Brig. Gen. 

Brother, Brothers. . . 
Bro., Bros. 



Brought brot. 

Bushel bu., bush. 

By the per. 

By the year (per an- 
num) per an. 

Capital Cap. 

Captain Capt. 

Care of .% 

Cartage ctg. 

Cash Book C. B. 

Cashier ^.CS^h. 

Cash on delivery C. O. 

Cent, cents ct., cts. 

Chaplain Chap. 

Charged chgd. 

Check Ck. 

Christmas Xmas. 

Civil. Engineer C. B. 

Clerk Clk. 

Collector Coll. 

Colonel Col. 

Commerce com. 

Commercial coml. 

Commission Com. 

Committee com. 

Common Pleas . . . .C. P. 

Company Co. 

Congress Cong. 

Consignment .... Const. 

Corner cor. 

Corresponding Sec- 
retary Cor. Sec. 

County Co. 

Court House C. H. 

Credit, creditor Cr. 

Deacon Dea. 

Debtor Dr. 

Defendant Deft. 

Department dept. 

Discount. .. .dis. or disc. 

District dist. 

Ditto (the same) do. 



Dividend div. 

Doctor Dr, 

Doctor of Dental 

Surgery D. D. S. 

Doctor of Divinity D. D. 
Doctor of Laws. .LL. D. 
Doctor of Medicine 

M. D. 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Ph. D. 

Doctor of Science. .D. S. 
JDollar, dollars dol., dols. 

Dozen doz. 

Draft dft. 

Each ea. 

East B. 

Errors and omissions 

excepted. . . .E. & O. B. 

Esquire Esq. 

Et cetera (and the 

rest) etc., &c. 

Exchange exch. 

Executive Committee 

Exec. Com. 

Expense . *. exp. 

Foot or feet ft. 

Forenoon (ante me- 
ridiem) A. M. 

Forward ford. 

Free on board. . . .f. o. b. 

Freight frt. 

Gallon gal. 

General Gen. 

God willing (Deo vo- 

lente) D. V. 

Governor Gov. 

Gross gro. 

Half hlf. 

Handkerchiefs . . ; hdkfs. 

Head hd. 

Hogshead hhd. 

Honorable Hon. 
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Hour hr. 

Hundred bund. 

Hundredweight .... cwt. 

Id est (that is) i. e. 

Inches in. 

Incognito (unknown) 

incog. 

llnsurance ins. 

'Interest int. 

Inventory invt. 

Invoice inv. 

Invoice Book I. B. 

Island isl. 

Jesus the Savior of 

Men I. H. S. 

Journal jour. 

Journal Folio J. F. 

Junior Jr. 

Justice of the Peace J. P. 

Lake L. 

Last month {ultimo) ult. 

Ledger ledg. 

Ledger Folio L. F. 

Lieutenant Lieut. 

Lieutenant General 

Lt. Gen. 

Loss and Gain L. and G. 

Madam Mad. 

Madame (Fr.) ....Mme. 

Major Maj. 

Major General Maj. Gen. 
Manufacturing .... mfg. 
Manuscript 

MS (pi. MSS.) 

Measure meas. 

Member of Congress 

Memorandum .... Mem. 

Merchandise ' mdse. 

Mesdames (Fr. pi.) 

Mmes. 

Messieurs (Fr. pi. for 

Mr. ) Messrs. 

Minute min. 

Mister ,,,,,,,,,,,, Mr, 



Mistress Mrs. 

Month, months mo., mos. 

Mortgage mtg. 

Mountain or Mount 
Mt (pi. Mts.) 

National Natl. 

Net Gain N. G. 

Net Proceeds N. P. 

Next month {prom- 
mo) prox. 

Noon (mcndiem) ....M. 

North N. 

Number, numbers. . . 
No., Nos. 

Ounce oz. 

Package pkg. 

Pages pp. 

Paid pd. 

Pair pr. 

Paymaster General 

Payment payt. 

Peck, pecks pk., pks. 

Pennyweight pwt. 

Per cent (by the hun- 
dred %, per cent. 

Pieces pes. 

Pint, pints pt., pta. 

Place of Seal. L. S. 

Plaintiff Pltf. 

Postmaster P. M. 

Post office P. O. 

Postscript P. S. 

Pound, pounds. . .lb., lbs. 

Preferred pfd. 

Premium prem. 

President Pres. 

Professor Prof. 

Pro tempore (for the 
time) pro tem. 

Quart, quarts. . .qt., qts. 

Quarter, quarters qr., qrs. 

Railroad B. B. 

Railway By. 

Beceipt recpt. 



Beceived reed. 

Becording Secretary 
Bee. Sec. 

Returned retd. 

Beverend Bev. 

Bight Honorable . . 
Bt. Hon* 

Bight Beverend Bt. Rev. 

Biver , B. 

Sales Book S. B. 

Schooner schr. 

Second sec. 

Secretary Sec. 

Senior Sr. or Sen. 

Shipment shipt. 

Sight Draft st. dft. 

South S. 

Square sq. 

Steamer Str. 

Storage stor. 

Street or Saint .... 
St. (pi. Sts.) 

Sundries sunds. 

Superintendent . . . Supt. 

Take Notice N. B. 

This month (instant) 
inst. 

Thousand' M. 

Tonnage ton. 

Township Tp. 

Transaction or Trans- 
portation trans. 

Trial Balance T. B. 

Vice President ... V. Pres. 

Videlicet (namely) . .viz. 

Village Vil. or vil. 

Volume vol. 

Week wk. 

Weight wt. 

West W. 

Without deduction . . . net. 

Yard, yards yd., yds. 

Year, years yr., yrs. 

Young Men's Christian 
Association Y. M. C.A* 
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